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THE FIRST TE DEUM. 





BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





*T was Easter night in Milan, and before 
The altar, in the great Basilica, 
Saint Ambrose stood. At the baptismal 
font 
The youthful neophyte, Augustine, knelt, 
His brow still wet; and at his side low bowed 
His mother, Monica, her raised eyes strained 
With more than earthly rapture, as she 
breathed 
Her Nine’ dimittis Domine. The words 
Of comfort Spoken— Be very sure the child 
For whom thou offerest up so many prayers 
Shall not be lost’”’—had full aceomplishment, 
And her tired heart found peage.-* 


Saint Ambrose raised 
His hands to Heaven, and on his face there 
shone 
Light such as glorified the prophet’s when 
An angel from God’s altar bare a coal 
And touched his lips. With solemn step 
and slow 
He turned to meet Augustine, as he rose 
Up from the pavement ; and thereon he brake 
Forth in ascriptive chant : 
* We praise Thee, God, 
And we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord !”’ 
Augustine on the instant caught the tone 
Of answering exultation : 
“All the earth 
Doth worship Thee, the Father Everlasting!”’ 
And from the altar-rail came back again 
Th’ antiphony : 
“To Thee all angels cry 
Aloud, the heavens and all the powers there- 
in.” 
And from the font: 
“To Thee the Cherubim 
And Seraphim continually do ery, 
O, Holy, Holy, Holy, Thou Lord God 
Of Sabaoth ! beaven and earth are full of all 
The glory of Thy Majesty !”’ 
And then 
With upward gaze, as if he looked upon 
The unoumbered multitudes about the 
throne, . 
Saint Ambrose answered, with triumphant 
voice : 
“ The’glorious company of the Apostles—”’ 
“Praise Thee!” brake reverent from Augus- 
tine’s lips. 
“The goodly fellowship of all the Prophets—” 
“Praise Thee!” ‘The noble army of the 
Martyrs—”’ 
“Praise Thee !’? And back and forth respons- 
ive rolled 
The grand antiphonal, until the crowd 
That kneeled throughout the vast Basilica 
Rose to their feet and toward the altar 
pressed, 
With one strong impulse drawn. The breath 
of God 
to their thought, inspired these mortal 


they listened, held as in a spell . 


Vv. > -yonderful. 
And when the last 
Res} s reached, and the rapt speakers 
With cye jis dropped, as those who had 
seer i 

And cou’ ' ‘wook at once a mortal face, 
—— people bowed their heads 
Then utired otth seelaim, one long 





“Bur AS WE WERE A™T'OWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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A GRAND SCOTCH TRIO. 
‘McoCOSH.—CALDERWOOD.—FLINT. 
BY HENRY A. NELSON, D.D. 


THAT was a great day in the Presbyterian 
Council (Sept. 25th) on which these three 
men read their essays. It is well that they 
appear in juxtaposition in Tas INDEPEND- 
ENT of October 14th. I have just read them 
there, and renewed the enjoyment with 
which I listened to them. That they are in 
harmony of aim and spirit no one hearing 
or reading them can fail to feel. There is, 
however, one notable and important differ- 
ence between the second of these papers 
and the other two as to their use of one most 
important word. ‘It is the word “science.” 
Prof. Calderwood’s essay is entitled ‘‘ Re- 
lations of Science and Theology,” and the 
first thing which he affirms concerning 
them is “‘ the distinctness of their spheres.” 
Consistently and persistently throughout 
his paper he excludes what he calls 
“science” from the sphere of what he calls 
*‘ theology,” and excludes ‘‘ theology” from 
the sphere of ‘‘ science.” Thus he demon- 
strates the impossibility of either interfer- 
ing with the other. What he means by 
‘* science” he plainly shows to be that which 
‘is concerned exclusively with observed 
facts,” and that he does not intend the word 
‘‘observe” to include the mind’s attention 
to its own phenomena in consciousness is 
made evident by his saying, further on: 
‘* Faternal observation is the instrument.” 

Dr. McCosh says: ‘‘ Pains should be taken 
to secure in every high-class educational 
institution that mental and moral science be 
taught along with natural science.” Dr. 
Calderwood’s use of the term “science” 
seems to include only what Dr. McCosh calls 
“natural science,” and to exclude all that 


Dr. McCosh calls ‘‘mental and moral 
science.” 
Prof. Flint also says ‘that the churches 


are vitally interested in the prosperity of 
the mental and speculative branches of 
knowledge—such as psychology, logic, and 
metaphysics.” Although he does not use 
the word ‘“‘ science” in this connection, it 
is hardly to be doubted that he would call 
psychology or logic science. Probably 
Prof. Calderwood would do the same; but 
in his essay he hardly leaves himself at liber- 
ty todoso. Certainly, ‘‘external observa- 
tion ” is not the instrument of these. 

If, now, there is mental science and mor- 
al science, is there not also theological 
science? If psychology is science as truly 
as geology, is not theology science as truly 
as psychology? If we affirm that theology 
is science, then we cannot say that science 
and theology occupy distinct spheres and 
that each occupies its own sphere exclusive- 
ly of the other. Dr. Charles Hodge defines 
theology as ‘‘the science of the facts of di- 
vine revelation so far as those facts concern 
the nature of God and our relation to him 
as his creatures, as sinners, and as the sub- 
jects of redemption.” I do not imagine 
that Dr. Calderwood would find fault with 
that definition; at least, so far as it implies 
that theology is science. No doubt, he 
would assent to the following statement of 
Dr. Hodge: “If natural science be con- 
cerned with the facts and laws of Nature, 
theology is concerned with the facts and 
the principles of the Bible.” If in this 
sentence, instead of the word “ theology,” 
Dr. Hodge had written ‘‘ theological 
science,” he would have made his antithe- 
sis more apparent and would have expressed 
the truth. 
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In reading Dr. Calderwood’s essay, we 
need to bear in mind that when he says 
‘* science” he means only what Dr. McCosh 
means when he says ‘‘natural science.” I 
cannot help regretting that he did not thus 
expressly limit his term. 

He is by no means singular in this inad- 
vertence. Dr. Hodge himself, not far from 
the place where he thus defines theology as a 
science, gives us, asthe heading of a section, 
‘* The theologian to be guided by the same 
rules as the man of science.” The true 
antithesis would set the man of theological 
science over against the man of natural 
science. 

I am sure that a good deal would be 
gained in aid of accurate thinking if the 
leaders of thought would practice greater 
accuracy of expression in this region of 
thought. 

Science is concerned exclusively with 
facts; but they may be facts of the material 
world, attested by ‘‘ external observation”; 
or they may be facts of the human mind, 
attested by consciousness or internal obser- 
vation; or they may be facts concerning 
God and the supernatural, attested by revela- 
tion. Ineither sphere, if the facts are so 
attested that it is reasonable to accept them, 
they are objects of knowledge and may be 
material of science. That is, they may be 
known not merely as facts, but in their 
causal relations. 

We can no more consent that the students 
of matter shall monopolize the word 
science, and forbid our application of it to 
the study of spirit, than that students of 
matter in one aspect shall monopolize it, to 
the exclusion of those studying matter in 
some other aspect; the. geologist, ¢. g., to 
the exclusion of the astronomer, or the 
chemist to the exclusion of the botanist. 

There is science and there are sciences. 
There is valid science of the material 
world, of the human mind, and of God. 
Let us not doubt this, nor let it be forgot- 
ten, because in each of these spheres, as to 
each of these classes of facts, there is also a 
“science falsely so called,” of which we 
need to beware. 

Genzva, N. Y. 





BUSINESS AND POLITICS, 
FROM A BUSINESS STANDPOINT. 


BY HON, JOHN V. FARWELL. 





Nor long since I gave in your columns, 
from a Christian standpoint (the highest of 
all), some reasons why Gen. Garfield should 
be supported by Christian men for Presi- 
dent. I now desire to say a few earnest 
words to all classes, from a commercial out- 
look, concerning .the parties that are now 
striving for the power and purse-strings of 
the Government. 

The average business man North of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line has so much to do 
that politics are usually left to politicians 
and their lesser lights, who are always out 
at primaries in full force. 

In this country, where commercial enter- 
prises are so dependent on sound legislation, 
we may well ask how and why should poli- 
tics and business be joined together. They 
should be legally married, with no provis- 
fon for a divorce. The high priest to 
perform the ceremony should be that “‘ right- 
eousness that exalteth a nation,” which be- 
gins at home, with its state charities, and 
never endows any foreign power or home 
party with the elements of disintegration 
and ruin. 

Every law on the statute-book should 
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conserve the business interests of a nation 
as a whole. 

The state should protect its own citizens, 
as against all foreign business interests, on 
the same principle that'a Christian father 
feeds his own children before sending bread 
to heathen, that would éat: ‘them both 
at sight. Secondly, because a government 
organized as ours is cannot exist perma- 
nently unless its citizens are prosperous, ob 
account of natural advantages, aided by 
just and wise legislation in developing them. 
Thirdly, because, without material prosper- 
ity, under such auspices, there can be no 
progress in educating the masses, and, 
therefore, no independence of thought 
among them, which is always’ the corner- 
stone of a republic, while it is a dynamite 
mine for despotism, either in a king or in 
any party seeking to control a state. 

If these propositions are true, which, in 
the light of all human history seem to me to 
be axiomatic, then all we have to do is to 
honestly apply them to the parties seeking 
to control the Government, and see which 
comes nearest to making politics conserve 
business interests, and we will then know 
where to marshal our influence. 

One hundred years of national history 
looks down upon us, clamoring’for a hear- 
ing in making up our decision, and never 
was there a time when ittwas so important 
that every man who has a dollar’s interest 
in any legitimate, honest business, and 
every laborer who depends on his daily toil 
for a living, should examine the aninius 
and record of parties, in casting their votes 
for our Chief Magistrate. 

Forty years since, the Democratic party 
obtained control of this Government, by the 
aid of the Solid South, and administered it 
in every department in the interests of an 
oligarchy, whose only aim was to extend 
the limits of slavery and make it national, 
instead of sectional. Sixteen years spent 
in that business by that party, Worth and 
South, gave us a bankrupt treasury and 
civil war—twin devils, full grown and 
charged with a commission to ruin the best 
government on the face of the earth. 

The Northern wing of that party went 
by the name of ‘‘doughfaces”—so easily 
was it molded to the Southern view of all 
state policies, however obnoxious to the 
moral sense of Northern men; the end of 
which was bloody war, and in the midst of 
which the doughfaces turned into copper- 
heads. 

The principal financial measure of this 
coalition was the inauguration of free trade, 
by which all American industries were 
handicapped for the benefit of foreign 
manufactures. Labor suffered worse than 
any other interest, and went begging for 
work at 75 cents per day. The magnificent 
cornfields of the Great West were only food 
for fire—not worth the gathering for any 
other purpose. Such was the condition of 
the country under Democratic rule, and no 
wonder that an outraged North ordered a 
halt, and a step down and out for that 
party. It had ruined the country in all its 
business interests, and left it involved in an 
expensive war, a8 the only means of pre- 
serving the Government itself from a like 





faced we look further for reasons to 
decide every honest mind against such « 
party? Let us examine afew of the facts, 
and see what the Republican party has 
done to merit stalwart and solid support 
from every part of the country. 

It gatheredup with a firm and unfalter- 
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ing hand the broken fragments of a govern- 
ment left by the Democracy which said 
that Abraham Lincoln should not be in- 
augurated. Facing an empty treasury and 
Northern Democratic sympathy with the 
Rebellion, it raised and equipped an army. 
In due time it passed laws to raise a rev- 
enue, strengthen the public credit, and at 
the same time protect American manufae- 
tures; and thus even while war was ravaging 
the country our commercial prosperity be- 
gan, and continued unabated, until the pro- 
cess of resumption for a time seemed to 
check it, but only to send it along with 
increased power. ; 

On the contrary, every financial meas- 
ure proven by the inexorable logic of 
events to have been timely and wise was 
opposed by the Democratic party in every 
possible way; and now, when every man- 
ufacturer’s spindle and lathe, every farmer’s 
acres, every merchant’s ledger, every tele- 
graphic wire, and every railroad locomo- 
tive unite in one grand chorus of praise 
(in healthy dividends) to the beneficent 
measures of the Republican party for the 
building up of the business interests of this 
great country, the party that opposed them 
then, and opposes them now, because they 
were necessarily war measures then, as 
well as prosperity measures, always asks of 
us to restore to them the reins they once 
used to drive us to financial and political 
ruin. 

If they had learned: anything by ex- 
perience, and were now advocating meas- 
ures that have brought us substantial 
progress under great difficulties, we might 
consider their request. But we find their 
leaders against greenbacks and national 
banks and the tariff now. 

I cannot see why, unless it is that by the 
help of these we did what they said could 
not be done, They hate them because they 
were the sinews of war. The tariff and 
other financial measures have revived 
Northern business interests and placed us 
in the front rank of commercial nations. 

They presented bills in the last Congress 
to repeal the tariff; but the prospect of a 
presidential) canvass run on that issue, with 
our unparalleled prosperity apparently on 
every side, sent it over till the next session, 
when they expect that no veto will prevent 
its becoming a law, and British gold will 
then facilitate its passage, becanse ‘the 
pole can reach the persimmons.” In an- 
ticipation of that event, ‘‘Cobden Clubs” 
are being formed on every hand, in the in- 
terest of free trade, which means that 
England wants the corn, but our people 
must content themselves with the cob. 

In short, Democratic principles in Amer- 
ica have stood, compact and unchangeable, 
for the degradation of labor, against liberty 
for all; for extinction of home manufac- 
tures, against material progress; for exalt- 
ing state colors above the Stars and Stripes, 
which is bald anarchy on wheels, with 130 
pounds of straw, against anybody and any- 
thing that antagonizes that central Southern 
sun in their political system; for state banks, 
which cost Illinois alone near $8,000,000 to 
liqnidate, against national banks, upon 
whose bills no losses ever can occur; for 
every measure to inaugurate and perpet- 
uate frauds on the ballot-box, against every 
measure to insure an honest vote and a 
fair count, which are the only safe- 
guards of our liberties; for every meas- 
ure to restrict education and the use 
of public money . for that purpose, 
against every measure to nationalize public 
schools and put the Bible in them for the 
instruction of the coming voters of our 
common country. . 

It was for the dissolution of the Union, 
because it could not rule it, and against 
every measure to prevent such a calamity. 
Its platform now holds to the principles 
of its long line of statesmen, whose record 
we have been rehearsing; and, hence, unless 
they succeed in being whipped in the com- 
ing election by the practical wisdom of 
America’s sovereign people, may we not 
expect them to attempt in Congress what 
they failed to accomplish on the battle- 
field? 

O, Consistency, thou art the Democratic 
party! For in all these your solid pha- 
lanxes have been hurled against the policy 
and aims of the party which saved the na- 
tion and made it a temple of honor, instead 
of a dea of disunionists, 


Is it not infamous for Northern men to 
exert themselves to make a tail to such a 
party, joining hands with magnanimously 
Sorgiven but unrepentant rebels, to make 
them trustees of our precious jewels of 
liberty and business prosperity, and, in 
doing so, wrest them from the hands of 
the party to whom we are indebted for 
their very existence? 

Need I say that to allow it would be to 
insult every soldier that made the war a 
success, and every statesman who aided in 
providing the means to that end? Nay, 
more, it would be to proclaim from the 
housetops that this Government never again 
expects to call for a volunteer army to save 
it, for none are so poor in brains as not to 
see that it would not be worth saving if the 
experience of the past twenty years has not 
given the people more practical statesman- 
ship than to do such a damnably foolish, not 
to say wicked thing in the blazing sunlight 
of the stubborn facts of these twenty years? 
Let ‘‘War Democrats” vote as they shot, 
and no such disgrace will soil the glorious 
work they helped to accomplish in saving 
the Government, and their purging it of the 
foul blot that their diabolical partners in 
the former mismanagment of it sought to 
make national and perpetual. 

A “War Democrat” then was equal to 
a straight Republican; and there is no good 
reason now why he should not save such 
a record by helping to perpetuate the re- 
sult of the war, instead of the rule of prin- 
ciples that caused it. Let there be no 
“‘doughfaced” ‘‘copperhead” ever re- 
cruited from their number, because nothing 
short of an overwhelming victory will save 
us from a Maine farce turned into a Mex- 
icanized tragedy. Thirty-one regularly 
elected Republican members of Congress 
have been counted out by a Democratic 
House since the rebel brigadiers came into 
power, and will they not count out a recu- 
larly elected Republican President and 
House, with the machinery of the Govern- 
ment allin their hands, unless an avalanche 
of popular indignation strikes them on Nov. 
2d? The animus and record of the party 
leaves us no other reasonable conclusion. 

Crtcaco, It. 





A HUMBLE TRIBUTE TO “OUR 
OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


BY AN OLD PARISH MINISTER. 


I cannot reckon myself, Mr. Editor, 
wholly to blame for having opened the 
sluiceway of controversy that has so irri- 
gated yourcolumns for some weeks past, 
with discussion (not wholly sterile and un- 
fertilizing, I trust) as to the practical merits 
of Mr. Neal Dow, late brigadier-general, 
and at present in the profession (if I may so 
call it) of presidential candidate, and of his 
favorite device of so-called ‘‘ prohibition.” 
The innocent occasion of all this to-do, if I 
remember aright, was my quoting one of 
your correspondents, not without implied 
approval, as ‘“‘ young Mr. Bacon.” Which 
inoffensive appellative my friend (my young 
friend I, as if unteachable by experience, was 
on the very brink of calling him again) took 
up, asit should seem,something testily; and 
by a certain vehemence of style, mingled 
with a measure of gayety in the treatment 
of a subject of grave concern, together with 
a dash, here and there, of what I confess 
looks to me like irony or satire, has unwit- 
tingly rather confirmed me in the justice of 
my choice of a distinguishing adjective. I 
doubt he will not, on consideration, expect 
one like me, who remembers his father as a 
young clergyman of excellent promise, not 
infrequent on anniversary platforms and at 
Tabernacle May Meetings, to bow with any 
great deference to his own claims to the 
dignity of advanced years. As to the 
other interlocutor, whose iterations have 
tended to prolong the interruption (which, 
I doubt not, has wearied the patience of 
your readers) of the comments upon cur- 
rent events which, out of such wisfom as 
experience has given, I have undertaken to 
furnish to your columns—as to Mr. Dow, 
to wit—I withhold for the time my com- 
ments on his position, lest, being precipita- 
ted upon the country at this juncture, they 
might affect unfavorably his prospects in 
the pending canvass. If, at the approach- 
ing national election, it should chance that 
Mr. Dow should fail of a majority, it would 





be a source of regret to me to have him 
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ascribe his disappointment to any remarks 
of mine; and, furthermore, at my time of 
life, it would not be pleasant to have him 
stigmatize me (as I am sure he would feel it 
his duty to do) as a friend of thieves and 
pickpockets, and as being myself probably 
involved in secret habits of intemperate 
drinking. I am far from questioning the 
high motives which constrain Mr. Dow to 
this method of reasoning with those who 
differ with him on statistical questions; but 
he will, I trust, appreciate my reason for 
preferring to postpone discussion with him 
until his mind is calmed from the excite- 
ment of the campaign. 

Meanwhile, I venture (albeit somewhat 
alarmed at my own audacity in approaching 
so metropolitical a subject from this rural 
seclusion) to express to you the sort of 
chronic amazement into which my mind has 
for some years been settled on the subject 
of a recent phenomenal characteristic of 
journalism. I mean the ‘‘ Own Correspond- 
ent.” Let me confess, at the outset, that 
my acquaintance with the metropolitan 
secular press is not extensive, the only 
representative of it which the exiguity of 
my salary permits to come regularly to the 
parsonage being the semi-weekly Tribune, 
Therefore, lest I involve myself in the 
fallacy known as ‘‘the old woman’s in- 
duction,” I must frankly say that it is the 
‘‘Own Correspondent” of the Tribune 
whose eccentricities have provoked in me 
a wonder that has not always been an ad- 
miration. 

Far be it from me to take exception to 
the air of omniscience which is the most 
marked pecularity of this ‘‘Own Correspond- 
ence”; for I can easily see how this grows 
out of the position, and is, as one may say, 
forced upon the modesty of the correspond- 
ent by the necessity of ‘‘ keeping universal 
misinformation constantly on tap in his 
inkstand.” Howcan he expect the great 
public to show implicit and reverent trust 
in his penetration into secret motives and 
purposes, and his prognostication of the fu- 
ture, unless he set the example of reverence 
and trust toward himself? Nor would I 
infer any defect of modesty on the part of 
the personal ‘‘G. W.S.” from the fact that, 
when the ‘‘Own Correspondent” mounts 
his professional tripod, he gives forth his 
vaticinations in a tone somewhat oracular. 
I have known this peculiar elevation of tone 
to result sometimes from being lifted up on 
the columns of a pulpit: Why should it 
not be produced in like wise by the columns 
of a newspaper? 

One of the wonderful things in ‘‘Our 


Own Correspondent” is the confident com- 
posure with which he assumes the liberties 
that belong to a privileged religious sect. 
For I have discovered of late years, to my 
no small surprise, that the republic of 
letters has an Established Church. If ‘‘G. 
W. S.” were of the Baptist or of the Episco- 
palian persuasion, for example, his sense of 


courtesy would restrain him, except in‘ 


openly sectarian journals, from extolling 
the tenets and representatives of his sect, 
and disparaging those of his readers general- 
ly. There is only one privileged denomina- 
tion in this respect—the undenominated 
denomination known under varying phrases 
as ‘‘ free-thinkers,” ‘* nothingarians,” ‘‘ un- 
believers,” et a7. Ido not doubt that Mr. W. 
Reid, whom I know personally only through 
portraits in the illustrated press, would be 
considerate of my case if my feelings were 
needlessly and systematically wounded by 
sneers at the baptism of infants, or insinua- 
tions that my ministry was a sacrilege for 
lack of valid ordination. But it seems to 
be considered that this is a different case; 
that before the privileges belonging to what 
I may perhaps style the Established Church 
of Bohemia the rights of all other religious 
denominations are effaced. 

Another characteristic of “Our Own 
Correspondent” is one which I am at a loss 
how to indicate, without using one of those 
neologisms with which writers for the 
periodical press are only too prone to deform 
the noble language of Addison, and John- 
son, and Vicesimus Knox. One of my 
grand-children—a sprightly youth of eight- 
een—has lately brought home to the par- 
sonage from the circulating library of this 
village sundry volumes of Mr. Thackeray, 
a pleasing and, as I deem, sometimes in- 
structive writer of fiction, whose ‘* Book of 
Snobs” seems to me to furnish the very 





term required for this occasion. fT am much 
impressed, in reading the ‘Own Correspond- 
ence,” with frequent and contemptuous 


spheres of humanity far beneath that in 
which the Correspondent himself is wont to 
revolve and shine. I must confeiés, Mr, 
Editor, that, recluse as I have been among 
my books, and too little conversant with 
men of affairs,whether on a large scale or a 
small, I have conceived a high respect for 
the ‘‘trades-people” scorned of **G. W. 8.” 
Perhaps our difference of view may be 
owing to some difference in our antecedents. 
One of the most frequent and weighty of 
the maxims which, in my visitation of the 
district schools of this School Society, in 
fulfillment of an office with which my 
fellow-citizens have honored me by repeated 
re-elections during a long period of years, I 
have been accustomed to read in bold and 
regular characters across the head of a 
page, and then with growing irregularities 
repeated down to the foot of it, until both 
sentiment and words have become indelibly 
engraved in my memory, as also (let us 
hope) in that of the ingenuous youth of my 
parish, has been this: ‘‘ Too much familiari- 
ty breeds contempt.” It has seemed to mea 
not unreasonable conjecture that the violent 
feelings of the Correspondent on this score 
might be explained, on this principle, by an 
early disgust at some youthful experiences 
of hisas grocer’s clerk or cheesemonger’s 
apprentice; or that, possibly, this excessive 
demonstrativeness might be intended as a 
disavowal on his part of complicity with 
the professional pursuits of parents or kins- 
folk. But, after all, these vain conjectures 
are best relegated to that category of the 
curiosities of literature which includes so 
many fruitless discussions as to the early life 
and parentage of William Shakespeare. The 
main point, after all, is this, that “Our Own 
Correspondent” isasnob. It is a cheering 
sign to find occasion for the exportation of 
even one such to London, so hopelessly the 
balance of trade, in this respect, had seemed 
to be against us. 

The finest opportunity that has ever be- 
fallen to Our Own (if, for brevity’s sake and 
with no intention of using any endearing 
familiarity, I may be permitted to retrench 
the full title) for the display of this pecu- 
liarity was on the occasion of the visit to 
London of that modest and excellent citi- 
zen, Mr. Grant, lately President of our Re- 
public. I trust, Mr. Editor, that we have 
not yet reached the point of decadence 
when it is necessary to-appeal to the mem- 
ory of some aged parish minister or imme- 
morial oldest inhabitant for traditions of 
an age when our Republic had some honest 
and self-respectful pride in its superiority 
to the paltrinesses and pettinesses of court- 
life—to that 


——“low ambition and the pride of kings.” 


Without claiming to go back, with my per- 
sonal recollections, tothe time when the 
simple presence of Benjamin Franklin, 
printer, in his blue worsted stockings, put 
out all the finery and glitter of the court of 
Versailles, as the sunrise puts out the can- 
dies at a court-ball, I do remember instan- 
ces when we have had such representatives 
at foreign courts as that questions of eti- 
quette and precedence were felt in their 
ease to be of trivial moment, and their 
keeping a carriage, and servants in livery, 
and spending more than their salary was 
found not to be essential either to their dig- 
nity or to that of their country. Further- 
more, it has been the boast of some of us, 
and the admiration of great men and good 
men throughout the civilized world, 
that this great people had power to take 
ove of their number, a simple citizen, and 
clothe him with a more than royal dignity, 
from which, retiring, he became like the rest 
of us, a simple citizen once more. You 
shared, Mr. Editor, the common mortifica- 
tion of good citizens when we found our- 
selves represented on the occasion of Mr. 
Grant’s visit to London by Our Own Cor- 
respondent and an official ambassador like- 
minded; and were humiliated to hear ir 
bulletins by cable of the American min*is- 
ter grimly stroking his phenomenal riide- 


-whiskers in the audience-room, while. Our 


Own rushed frantically about the * back- 
stairs, in their eager concern ov’ ~ thie grea 
faternational question wh~ utes Mi, 
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Grant, 6f Galena, should sit at the dinner- 
table. It gave a pang of shame to many 
a republican heart to see it reported by tel. 
egraph, in large head-lines, with interjec- 
tion-points jumping out of their shoes with 
ecstasy (and all this in the journal founded 
by. “‘ our later Franklin”), that the national 
honor was safe, that the official snob and 
the unofficial had jointly succeeded, after 
much perspiration, in having Mr. Grant 
classified, on the court program, with 
the Bombas, and the Napoleons,-and the 
Dukes of Brunswick, and the other off- 
scourings of the thrones of Europe. 

But in nothing, I am sure, does Our Own 
Corespondent exhibit himself to such disad- 
vantage before the American people as in 
his public relations with that particularly 
dirty, impudent, and offensive French 
strumpet, Sara Bernhardt. The revolting 
character of this creature ought to have 
held back decent newspapers from so much 
as commending her in her capacity of play- 
actress. But what shall we say when we 
find our household newspaper made use of 
by Our Own Correspondent to commend 
the somewhat withered charms of his hero- 
ine to social recognition and admiration? 
He has been very Jong abroad, and seems 
to forget, while extolling her obsolescent 
fascinations, that the habit of American 
society to exclude vicious women is founded 
not on the fact that these persons are defi- 
cient in talent and vivacity, but on the fact 
that they are vicious. But, in fact, this in- 
sulting proposal to American ladies and 
gentlemen in behalf of his client is really 
made on the very ground that she is vicious. 
There is something so bold and free in de- 
fying conventional traditions on this matter! 
There is something so distinguished, and 
quite like the aristocracy, in entertaining 
‘‘ La Traviata” in your own parlor! There 
is something so piquante in having her in- 
troduce to you one of her bastards, with a 
wink and a sly allusion! And, above all, 
it is so high an honor to Our Own to be 
permitted to escort to her stage-box the 
very woman with whom His Royal High- 
ness has been amusing himself in the green- 
room! 

O, ladies of New York! O, gentlemen! 
if it is possible that the voice of a Christian 
minister may reach to your boudoirs or your 
clubs, let me beg you, for the credit of 
America, not to repeat in New York the 
London seandal, at which the cheek of 
every honest English woman blushes, or 
ought to blush; but, rather, by your closed 
doors and by empty seats in the playhouse, 
make the brazen cheeks of this infamous 
creature, whose infamy is her boast, to red- 
den through all her paint at finding a differ- 
ent reception from what she had hoped and 
from what her diligent drummer had labored 
to prepare. 

And O, Whitelaw Reid! O, Tribune! 
O, journal founded by Greeley and honored 
by many noble words and deeds, abate this 
nuisance! Deodorize and disinfect this Lon- 
don correspondence. Give us once more, 
as in past years, a clean newspaper for our 
families, and a republican and American 
one for our citizens. 





ABSALOM AND HIS PARTY. 


BY THE REV. J. M. WHITON, PH. D. 








ABSALOM is as much a modern character 
as an ancient. His story, with its intro- 


‘duction and sequel, includes one-third of 


the Second Book of Samuel. It is the 
only political conspiracy which the Bible 
sketches in detail. As a sketch of an un- 
scrupulous combination of sectional jeal- 
ousy and private ambition against the public 
interest, it deserves the prominence which 
the Bible gives it and is instructive reading 
to-day. 

The public interests were prospering. 
David had brought to a happy end a period 
of civil war. He had successfully carried 
out a tvork of political reconstruction. By 
victories in every direction he had enlarged 
and secured the frontiers of the United 
Kingdom. The wealth of foreign tributa- 
ries flowed into his treasury. He had 
opened profitable commerce by treaty with 
the merchant kingdom of Tyre, and foreign 
artisans were coming in, by whose aid un- 
precedented internal improvements were 
going on. Judged by such results, it was 
the best government the nation had ever 
had. It was only necessarv to let it work 





on and work out the ‘career of prosperity 
that it had inaugurated. 

The southern section of the United King- 
dom, however, seems to have been dissatis- 
fied. The large and powerful tribe of 
Judah had enjoyed in the beginning of 
David’s reign, as the history shows, a larger 
prominence than subsequently fell to their 
share when, in the expansion of David's 
dominions, the center of power shifted 
toward the north. To regain this lost 
prominence was their main political inter- 
est. They seem to have felt no patriotic 
satisfaction in the general prosperity of the 
nation. So long as their section of the 
country, though by no means the largest, 
saw the throne transferred from Hebron to 
Jerusalem they were disaffected toward 
David’s government. 

In this discontent of the southern section 
of the kingdom Absalom thought he saw 
his opportunity for getting into office. Ab- 
solom had had no office—at least, for some 
time. By committing a detestable crime, 
he had been forced to leave the seat of 
government for some years. Through the 
intercession of an influential friend, he had 
obtained amnesty and had been permitted 
to reside again at the capital. The govern- 
ment, however, distrusted him and was 
very slow in showing him .any mark of 
favor. Hereupon he organized an opposi- 
tion party, in such way as the times made 
feasible. He formed a select body of hench- 
men and runners in his interests. Then he 
devoted himself to getting up early and 
interviewing people who came to the capital 
with claims upon the government. He told 
them all that their claims were good; but 
assured them that they could get no fair 
hearing till he should get into office. In 
this way, and with obsequious politeness to 
every person whom he hoped to make a 
partisan, he wormed himself into the good 
will of every man who had “a sore head” 
or ‘‘an ax to grind,” and set up as the 
champion of the people’s rights against a 
neglectful and tyrannical government. 

Thus matters went on, till but one more 
advantage was needed to enable Absalom to 
show his hand. He was still under the 
supervision of the government, and until 
relieved of this he could not stir. So, at 
the end of four years (not “forty,” as in 
our version) he put in a crafty petition that 
he might be free to attend to a private affair 
at Hebron, in the southern country. He 
only desired, he said, to do what duty en- 
joined upon his conscience, without hin- 
drance from the government. His petition 
was granted and the supervision of gov- 
ernment withdrawn. He immediately 
shifted ‘his base of operations to the disaf- 
fected South, and with him, in ignorance 
of his revolutionary plans, there went a 
small following of decent people, who 
thought him sincere. 

Now came the explosion. The trumpet 
proclaimed: “ Absalom reigneth in Hebron!” 


-It soon became clear that the South was 


solid for Absalom. In addition, there 
came alarming reports of serious defections 
among the northern tribes. The best gov- 
ernment the nation had ever enjoyed seemed 
on the verge of a sudden and ignominious 
collapse. Unless David proved able to rally 
effective succors from the three quarters of 
the kingdom that lay to the north of his 
capital, the period of prosperity that had so 
recently set in, after many disastrous years, 
seemed about to expire in the riot of a most 
unreasonable revolution. 

We can only glance at salient points in 


the brief put exciting campaign that now 
followed. David and his general; Joab, 
the ablest commander in the country, aban- 
doned the South at once, and transferred 
the theater of the struggle to the doubtful 
tribes in the North. Absalom mismanaged, 
and lost the confidence of the longest-head- 
ed man he had—Ahithophel, whocommitted 
suicide, in disgust. The wealthy men of 
the East (Barzillai and others) testified’ their 
hostility to any change of government by 
supplying David with abundant rations. 
Finally, the decisive battle was brought on, 
in the district of Ephraim, the largest of the 
northern tribes—the empire tribe of the 
kingdom. It was fought ina thick wood, 
where nobody coulfl tell how it would end 
till it had ended. This wood “‘ devoured ” 
a great many. Manyon whom Absalom had 
relied to fight were parted from his forces 
and lost in the tangles of the forest. It was 














a rout. Absalom, in the last resort, sought | put one’s heel on it,as hard as we can, in 


safety on his mule; but his mule gave him 
the slip and left him exposed to his foes. 
The radical falsehood in Absalom’s per- 
fidious career was a false conception of the 
end for which civil government exists. He 
thought of it not as organized for the pub- 
lic welfare, to help every man, woman, and 
child to live more securely and more pros- 
perously; but simply as providing a fat pas- 
ture for kings and other officeholders to 
feed in. Hence, no government was a good 
one or worth preserving in which he had 
no office. The Absalom theory treats gov- 
ernment as a state put up for play between 
the ins and the outs. ‘‘ Oh! that J were made 
judge.” Where this theory holds the prac- 
tice will match it in all meanness. Patri- 
otism is swallowed up in cupidity, and cu- 
pidity brings into the decision of the most 
vital questions all that unfairness and fraud 
to which cupidity is capable of descending. 
The conspiracy of Absalom attacked a 
government that was fenced as much as 
possible against change. The same prac- 
tices may be employed against governments 
that have been so framed as to make 
changes easy. Our Government has been 
so framed; but not because change is good 
in itself, only for betterment by change. 
Our fathers were so solicitous for every 
possible betterment by change that they 
provided for too much change. We have 
found that stability is as important as 
changeability. We have shut up some of 
the openings to change; have made elec- 
tions biennial, instead of annual. Absa- 
lom’s orime lay first in his attempting an 


unjustifiable change. The recent unifica- | 


tion of the kingdom after a civil war, and 
its rapid expansion in power and prosperity 
under the wise policy of David, ought to 
have been to Absalom’s supporters so many 
proofs of the folly of turning the govern- 
ment over to a man who was simply hand- 
some, superb, and brave, but in kingcraft 
a mere babe. Yet every national interest 
was to be jeoparded, merely to give place 
and power to a raw and greedy man, 
who wanted to be king. Had any one 
inquired of the Absalom party: ‘‘ Do 
you think Absalom will beat the Philistines 
and Edomites more thoroughly than David 
has done? Will he draw more gold into 
the national treasury from abroad? Will 
he foster commerce better than David is 
doing in his Pheenician alliance? Will he 
give us a better administration of justice 
than David? Will corruption be repressed 
better? You see what David has done. 
Do you feel sure what Absalom will do? 
Can he do better for the country? What 
candid answer could have been made, ex- 
cept to say what Absalom said: ‘Oh! that 
I were made judge.” We want offices, and 
Absalom is the man to give them. The 
spirit of the leader descends through rank 
and file. Like master, like man. It was 
simply a spoils party. The Absalom theory 
of the ends of government is matched by 
the Absalom theory of change, or rotation 
in government. Not for betterment of 
government, more uprightness, economy, 
efficiency; not for betterment of the people, 
more security and prosperity; only better- 
ment of Absalom’s station and fortune, at 
the risk of every interest which govern- 
ment should secure to the nation. The 
utter selfishness of the end was matched by 


the utter baseness of the means. 
It would be superfluous to descant upon 


Absalom’s character, as sketched in the 
story, as the typical rascal in politics; the 
oily talker, the lavish promiser, the adroit 
manager, with no principle beyond that of 
fault-finding with the Government, with no 
policy beyond that of keeping a party to 
gether by ‘‘pooling the issues”; the un- 
scrupulous trickster, to whom all is fair in 
politics, as in war, all things to all men, but 
before all for himself. Out of the pit over 
which. the execration of his countrymen 
piled that ‘‘ great heap of stones” he reap- 
pears in every generation. He moves among 
us as the ‘‘boss,” who looks on gov- 
ernment as the politician’s farm, on citi- 
zens as the politician’s tools, on elections as 
a game for the spoils of the state. If it be 
true, as Mr. Emerson says, that morality is 
a principal end of government, that it may 
be made worth while for men to be just 
and true and pure, then the Absalom theory 
and practice can accomplish nothing but 
the abuse and failure of government. To 





whatever quarter, is one of the first duties 
of a good citizen. The opportunity just 
now is that precisely this is waiting to be 
done. The fear just now is whether good 
men are numerous enough to do this. The 
interest at stake is momentous enough for 
good men to do all they can. 





THE LOVES OF WESLEY. 





BY GEO. LANSING TAYLOR, D. D. 





I. 


O GRRAT, pure soul, all-wise save woman-wise; 

The matchless master of both tongue and 

pen, 

Reading like open books the minds of men ; 
Steeped in the lore that all the past supplies ; 
Ripe in supreme communion with the skies, 

Whose vast zeal for its parish claimed a — 

world 

And took it. Ah! what storms were round 

thee hurled! 
What rage of men, what darts from beauty’s 
eyes! 

How strange, how sad, thy woes from 

woman’s love, 
From “ Varanese,’’ ‘‘Aspasia,’’ Sophie, Grace, 
With her who, in a wife’s thrice hallowed 
place, 

Played there the frantic harpy, not the dove! 

Sore heart! sad Jife! But love shall find re- 
ward, 
For Heaven is love, and there Love reigns 
eternal Lord. 


Il. 
So he who sang how Paradise was lost, 

And, sightless, soared sublime where angels 

blench ; 

80 he whose flame cold Lausa could not 

quench ; 
80 he whom Beatrice’s pensive ghost 
Guided unscathed along th’ infernal coast ; 

80 he whom God o’erwhelmed, his faith to 

. try; 

So he who from vain speculation’s sky 
Brought down philosophy—immortal] boast ! 
Aye these, and more, time’s noblest souls, 

were tost 

On that abyss of anguish, tears, and fire, 

Unanewered love, or, answered, still more 

dire ! 
Ah, Love! what bliss, what agony thy cost! 

But oh ! when love, unsexed, ’neath Heaven’s 

white throne 

Stands pure at last, all loves, all lovers are 

her own. 





A GLIMPSE OF HALLECE. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Tne first American poet with whose name 
I was acquainted through his poetry was 
N. P. Willis. I was so young at the time 
that the only books with which I was fa- 
miliar were my school-books. They were 
not equal, I fancy, to the school-books of 
to-day; but they answered the educational 
needs of fifty years ago. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a better compilation than Pier- 
pont’s ‘American First Class Book” or 
Murray’s ‘‘ English Reader,” both of which 
were popular in my boyhood. I looked 
over them lately, and was transported to 
the old country towns in which I first pored 
over them. I closed my eyes, and saw, in 
thought, an old house in Hingham—a little 
one-story house, beside the road that runs 
down tothe harbor; and in this house, ina 
room that faces the old burial-hill behind it, 
on the opposite side of a little arm of the 
sea, sat a fatherless boy of six or seven, 
with the ‘First Class Book” in his lap. 
He devoured the poetical parts of it, why 
he could not have told; for he was too 
young to understand them. He read a 


_dirge, or something of the sort, which 


opened lugubriously enough: 


“ "Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry 
And rustled on the ground ; 
The autumn winds went whistling by, 

With low and pensive sound.” 
Then he read an “ Address to the Deity,” 
from the Russian of Derzhavin, a para- 
phrase, 1 imagine, by that Blackmore of 
translators, Bowring: 


“It thunders! Sons of dust, in reverence bow.” 


There was, if my memory is no. a fault, 
an extract from ‘‘ Gertrude oi Wyoming,” 
another from ‘‘ Childe Harold,” and among 
the prose papers one on lette writing, 
from Blackwoods Magazine. There was 
also a story of astudent who, having money — 
enough to go to Rome and back, put none 
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to spend there, literally went to Rome and 
back—‘‘only this, and nothing more.” 
This exploit was entitled ‘‘ Heroic Self-De- 
nial”; but the boys of the period persistent- 
dy misread it ‘‘ Hoggish Self-Daniel.” This 
glimpse of my early childhood in Hingham 
shifted suddenly to a house in Boston—a 
dingy old house at the lower end of Han- 
over Street, within a stone’s throw of a 
ferry (Chelsea Ferry, perhaps), and to a 
larger boy (alter it idem), whose course of 
reading is confined to his school-books, in 
one of which he finds a poem by N. P. 
Willis, which he can never forget. It is a 
copy of verseson ‘‘ Saturday Afternoon,” 
a subject which commended itself to school- 
boys, particularly to those whose boyhood 
had passed, as his had, in the country. He 
is struck with the truth of one verse, which 
carries him back to his summer life in 
Abington: 








“Play on, play on! Tam with you there, 

In the midst of your merry rinz; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call; 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall.” 


Our little rusticus in urbe is carried back, 
I say, to Saturday afternoons in the coun- 
try, when he played in the hay mow of his 
grandfather's barn, and he wonders at the 
art which sets forth their delights so natur- 
ally and freshly before him, He is sorry, 
however, that the poet is past his prime: 

“T have walked the world for four-score years, 

And they say that Iam old; 


That my heart {a ripe for the reaper, Death, 
And my years are well nigh told.” 


He has the “‘undoubting mind” which 
poets desire in their readers; for he certain- 
ly believes in the age of this poet, who, so 
far from being eighty when the poem was 
written, could not have been more than 
twenty-seven when his young admirer was 
reading it in his dow’s-eared school. book. 
That poetry was another name for fiction 
he did not know until some years later, 
when he learned that the verse he so much 
admired was merely written to illustrate a 
picture. He met this romancing old poet 
in after years, and had every reason to 
remember him gratefully, for he was the 


first man of note that ever encouraged him - 


to write. 

Other American poets became known to 
this much-reading youngster, as the years 
went on, and still through the medium of 
his school-books. He learned and recited 
Joseph Rodman Drake’s ‘‘ Address to the 
American Flag” (the last four lines of 
which were written by Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck); and he also learned and recited Hal- 
leck’s ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,” which still re- 
mains the best poem of which the Greek 
Revolution was the inspiration. It was 
done to death at school celebrations forty 
years ago, and no doubt still undergoes the 
same martyrdom in the mouths of juvenile 
elocutionists. The verses of these poets 
(Arcades ambo) were collected in volumes 
about this time (1836); but they had no 
great popularity outside of school-rooms, 
Halleck being, perhaps, the least popular 
of the two. He had, however, 4 certain 
local notoriety, which overshadowed his 
poetic reputation and which was based 
upon the ‘‘ Croaker Papers,” which he and 
his friend Drake had contributed to The 
Evening Post, some seventeen years before. 
They were not included in the collected 
works of either, and were, consequently, 
much sought after by elderly quidnunes, 
who remembered the curiosity which they 
had excited when they were first published. 
They were so scarce, in a word, that copies 
of some of them, made years before, circu- 
lated in yellow and tattered manuscripts. 
I first read in this shape Halleck’s once 
famous epistle, ‘‘ The Recorder ”: 

“My dear Recorder, you and T 

Have floated down life's stream together, 
And kept unharmed our friendship’s tie 


Through every change of Fortune's sky, 
Her pleasant and her rainy weather.” 


I was too young to appreciate the local 
hits in this long squib, which was written 
later than the ‘‘ Croaker Papers,” if I re- 
member rightly, and I was not much im- 
pressed by its poetic excellence. Satiric 
poetry depends for its success upon the 
permanence of what it satirizes, and when 
this has passed away its vitality is gone. 
We read it, perhaps, when it has become ob- 
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solete; but it is with languid interest, which 
requires stimulation from commentators, 
whose business it is to unearth ite history 
and determine its relation to the life of its 
authors. The satiric poetry of Halleck and 
Drake is curious from the light which it 
casts upon the social and political history 
of early New York; but it has no other 
value—no permanent value, I venture to 
think—unless it be in a comprehensive his- 
tory of American Literature. Halleck’s 
poem of ‘‘Fanny,” which was written in 
his twenty-sixth year (1821), was so pro- 
digiously overpraised, when it was first pub- 
lished, that one cannot but wonder if there 
was really any criticism in America at the 
time. It is not to dispraise Halleck to say 
that it was suggested by ‘‘ Don Juan,” any 
more than it is to dispraise Byron to say 
that ‘‘Don Juan” was suggested by Frere’s 
Whistlecraft’s poem; but it certainly is to 
dispraise the critics of ‘‘ Fanny” to remem- 
ber that they were fatuous enough to seri- 
ously compare it with that astonishing 
work, and to say that it was in the same 
stanza. I could not have believed that this 
stupendous blunder could have been com- 
mitted, if Mr. Allibone had not assured us, 
as late as 1858, that it was in the measure 
of ‘‘ Don Juan.” 

Under what circumstances I made the 
acquaintance of Halleck I have forgotten. 
The earliest of his notes which I have pre- 
served was written at his birthplace, Guil- 
ford, Conn., on October 25th, 1858 It ac- 
companied a MS. copy of his ‘‘ Marco Boz- 
zaris,” for which I had asked him, and 
which he was good-natured enough to make. 
‘‘In the hope that an Earthquake,” he 
wrote, “‘a whisk of the tail of the present 
Comet, or some other friendly calamity, 
would relieve me from the task which your 
courtesy has honored me with, I have de- 
layed it, from day to day, until now; and 
now you have it herewith accomplished. 
While accepting my best thanks for your 
kind appreciation of it, will you, when 
called upon, simply confirm my present 
determination, that I have solemnly prom- 
ised, at your request, never again to under- 
take a similar task.” If he kept the promise 
thus made, at his own suggestion, manu- 
scripts of ‘‘Marco Bozzaris” are scarce. 
I thoroughly appreciated his kindness, in 
copying so long a poem (over one hundred 
lines), and I have kept it ever since among 
my choicest treasures. It is the tiniest 
specimen of handwriting I ever saw, and is 
a model of elegance and precision. 

As I have quoted a paragraph from Hal- 
leck’s first note to me, I will make a few 
extracts from his later notes whileI en- 
deavor to recall my recollections of his 
occasional visits. He called upon me not 
long after writing his first note; but I did 
not happen to be in at the time—a circum- 
stance which he was polite enough to re- 
gret. I appear, from his second note, to 
have previously questioned him in regard to 
the Rose which he addressed in his noble 
stanzas on “ Burns,” and to have men- 
tioned a new Life of Campbell as being in 
the press in England. ‘‘ The Rose was, and 
is, a Reality. I am a zealous Catholic in 
my worship of relics, including the Relics 
of departed husbands, the opinion of Mr. 
Samuel Weller’s experienced father to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” Literary read- 
ers will be glad to learn, I am sure, that 
this ‘‘ wild rose of Alloway” escaped the 
fate of Malherbe’s Rose, whose short life 
was only “espace d'un matin,” and that 
it was extant nearly twenty-seven -years 
after the poet’s hand had plucked it, near 
Alloway Kirk. I pass over a personal com- 
pliment or two, which would not interest 
the readers of this sketch, and come to 
what Halleck wrote about Campbell. ‘Do 
not, I pray you, believe a word to the dis- 
paragement of Thomas Campbell in the 
book of Cyrus Redding, which you tell 
me is forthcoming. Nothing but the want 
of £600 a year salary as Editor of a Mag- 
azine induced him to ‘file his mind’ by 
associating with such persons as this his 
new biographer and his fellows. Believe me, 
there is no better Poetry in any language 
than that of Campbell, and there are few 
better men than he was in any land. His 
pall-bearers at his funeral in Westminster 
Abbey knew this well. They were the 
Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Campbell, Lord Strang- 
ford, Lord Morpeth (now the Earl of Car- 








lyle). Lord Dudley Stuart, Lord Leigh, and 
Sir Robert Peel. Remember Tennyson’s 
manly lines on this subject (page 163, blue- 
and-gold edition); remember Burns’s pro- 
phetic imprecation, ‘Do not let the awk- 
ward squad fire over me’; and when you 
hear their awkward and abortive volley 
fired for a desecrating purpose over the 
grave of a Man of Genius, like Campbell, 
be indignant, as I am, and as it becomes 
you to be.” The manly lines of Tennyson, 
to which Halleck referred, were addressed 
to Lord Houghton (then Mr. Monkton 
Milnes), on his ‘‘ Life and Letters of Keats,” 
and were favorites with Halleck, who saw 
but little to admire in their writer gen- 
erally. 

Halleck corresponded with me until 
within a year or two of his death (from 1858 
to 1865); but his letters do not contain 
much that I feel justifiedin quoting. They 
touch upon circumstances which have 
escaped my memory, or upon matters per- 
son] to myself, which are of no conse- 
quence to others. Living, as he did, in the 
country, he was Cockney enough to be in- 
terested in the great city where he had 
spent so many years of his life, and I was 
in a condition to gratify his interest. I was 
familiar, for example, with the literary do- 
ings of the metropolis, and was au courant 
with those of England; and my knowledge 
of his taste—knowledge derived from his 
letters and visits—enabled me, I believe, to 
lighten a little the shadow of his seclusion. 
If I wrote anything which I thought he 
would like to see (which was not often), I 
sent it to him, and he acknowledged it 
with his old-fashioned courtesy and with 
more than enough appreciation. Some 
lines which I sent him—I have forgotten 
what they were—led him to write a charm- 
ing letter, in the course of which he said: 
“T cannot refrain from adding that I am 
especially delighted to find in them no 
trace of any affinity with the rhymes of the 
pupils in England’s present popular school 
of ‘Tinsel and Twaddell’ (have I spelt 
Twad@-i! sight?), whose names my respect 
for her gocd Queen and that good Queen's 
English f rbids me to mention.” This was 
written at Guilford, on the 25th of April, 
1864. About three months before (Janu- 
ary 27th), he acknowledged two poems, one 
of which, on the death of Thackeray, he 
had already seen runniag, he said, its race 
of popularity in the newspapers—the only 
indication of true merit in a work in these 
our times. ‘‘ The other I admire, not only 
for its own excellence (and it is the best I 
have seen on its prolific subject), but for its 
‘old-fashioned music,’ which you tell me 
you like, notwithstanding its age and obso- 
leteness—the music which 

“*Of Nelson and the North 
Sings the glorious day’s renown’— 
the music of the Spheres and of Tom Camp- 
bell.” 

Halleck lived, as I have said, in the 
country; but I cannot persuade myself that 
he was contented with it. There is not a 
line in his poetry that indicates love of 
Nature—the Nature that Wordsworth and 
Bryant worshiped; but many lines which 
declare his love for the Town. He stood 
the country as longas he could (if I may 
be permitted to use that expressive vulgar- 
ism); and when he could stand it no longer, 
he hastened to New York, where many of 
his old cronies were still living—newspaper 
men, like Bryant, and Willis, and Morris— 
and where he had a set of younger cronies, 
who did not despise him because he was 
old-fashioned. Among those last there was 
no one who respected him more than my- 
self, and he was in the habit of calling 
upon mein the Custom House The phrase 
*‘ old-fashioned,” which I have used several 
times, exactly describes the kind of man 
that he was. He was a gentleman—one saw 
that at once, by the dignity and courtesy of 
his bearing; and he was beginning to age. 
He stood erect; but he did not appear to be 
strong. There were furrows on his sensitive, 
finely-cut features, and his voice was some- 
what indistinct. It was difficult at times to 
follow what he said, when he conversed 
earnestly. He wasa sound, rather than a 
brilliant talker; positive, but polite; but he 
was a good listener. Our talks were chiefly 
abotit letters, the classic authors of the last 
century, whom he greatly admired—Pope, 
Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith; and the 
classics of the first quarter of this century— 
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Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, and Campbell. 
I once affronted an elderly gentleman by 
telling him that he had a last-century intel- 
lect. If I hud charged Halleck with that 
defect, he would have considered it a high 
compliment. He belonged to the school of 
Campbell and Pope—the school of sense, of 
reason; not to the school of intelligence, of 
imagination, of passion. He saw no ex- 
cellence in the present school of English 
Poetry. He shook his head over Tennyson 
and Browning; and if Swinburne came in 
his way in the last years of his life, he must 
have been a “book shut up, a fountain 
sealed.” I have no recollection of our con- 
versations, though the substance of them 
remains with me, in the shape of his general 
admiration of the old school of writers and 
general aversion from the new. Lamb 
would have loved him; and Wordsworth 
would have condescended to him, for his: 
admiration of his ‘‘Feast of Brougham 
Castle.” 

Among the younger American writers 
who were familiar with Halleck in the later 
years of his life was Bayard Taylor, who: 
has left usa life-like glimpse of the genial. 
old poet. 

““When he was sitting to Mr. Hicks for his: 
portrait (I think in 1855) ” he wrote, “I called 
several times, at the artist’s request, to make 
his hours of service a little more endurable, by” 
inciting him to talk. He always gave his: 
views with the greatest frankness, yet would: 
listen to the opposite with a most delightful’ 
tolerance. More than once, after uttering’ 
something which probably brought my sur- 
prise unconsciously into my face, he would’ 
quietly add: ‘{ am not a republican, you 
must remember. Iamamonarchist.’ I should’ 
also have supposed him to be a Roman Cath-- 
olic, from the manner in which he occasionally 
referred to the Church of Rome; but he ex- 
pressed, in reality, the feeling of an Anglican’ 
Catholic, who regretted the separation. One 
day the conversation turned upon poetry, and! 
finally led to a discussion of modern poets. 
Halleck at once became interested, straight- 
ened himself in his chair, and a new glory, as: 
if slowly evolved from within, came upon his 
face. ‘They are still trying to define poetry,” 
he said. ‘It can be explained in a-word. It* 
is simply the opposite of reason! Reason is: 
based on fact, and fact is not poetry. A poet’ 
has nothing to do with the facts of things, for 
he must continually deny them!’ ‘ Will you’ 
give me an illustration? I'asked. ‘ Certainly,” 
said he. And then he quoted—not from Camp 
bell, or Byron, or Moore, as I was expecting; 
but these lines from Wordsworth, ‘ Sumg at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle ’: 

“** armor, rusting on low walls, 
On the blood of Clifford calls. 
*Quell the Scot!” exclaims the lance. 
*Bear me to the heart of France!” 
Is the longing of the shield : 
Tell thy name, thou trembling fleld, 
Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory.’ 
‘There!’ Halleck exclaimed. ‘ Was anything 
ever more irrational than the lance exclaiming 
and the shield longing? But what poetry it 
is!’ Taking his definition in that sense, of 
course, I agreed with him ; but when the con- 
versation incidentally touched upon later 
authors, I preferred to disagree in silence, for 
the sake of hearing many curious and un- 
familiar opinions. I found that he was no 
admirer of Tennyson, although he admitted 
that the latter possessed genius in a distorted 
form. I quoted several passages, without 
much effect, until I happened to remember & 
little fragment, called ‘ The Eagle,’ which Hal- 
leck had never heard : 
“*He clasps the crag with hookéd hands ; 
Close to the sun, In lonely lands, 7 
Ringed with the azure world he stands.’ 
A sudden light flashed into the poet’s eye. 
‘Ringed with the azure world,’ he repeated. 
* Yes, that’s poetry!’ Presently he continued : 
‘Browning seems to be becoming popular. I 
had read very little of him, and that little I did 
not like; but I thought I must try again. So 
the other day I took up his last volume, and 
the very first line of the first poem was this: 
*Where the quiet-colored end of evening 
smiles!’ How can an end smile? Evening 
may do so; but the quiet-colored end! The 
next line was ‘Miles and miles’; so that 
the end was not merely smiling, but it smiled 
miles and miles! It was impossible for me to 
read any more. I see that people nowadays 
admire these things, and are not offended by 
the violation of good grammar and rhetoric; 
but I can’t understand it !’” 


Neither can I, Shade of New York’s old 


Laureate! So I have ceased to read the later 
writings of Browning and Swinburne. 
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THE PARAMOUNT QUESTION. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 





PorrrreaL issues are not and cannot be 
‘invented and thrust upon the people against 

their will. They spring directly out of 
‘current events and are discerned by the 
popular intelligence, independently of party 
‘dictation. Many thoughtful and right 
minded people, after half a century of agi- 
‘tation and the terrible trials of a gigantic 
‘civil war, are tired of the Southern ques- 
tion, and would fain persuade themselves 
that the time has come for other issues—civil 
service reform, free trade, or something 
else, that awakens no sectional animosities. 
They appear to think that the Southern 
question is kept alive by the selfish pervers- 
ity of political leaders; but they are mis- 
taken. It is kept alive by the undying, 
irrepressible instinct of the people them- 
selves, who feel and know that it would 
‘not be safe to turn away from it and permit 
the Government to drift into the hands of 
those who were so recently in arms against 
ft. This instinct is not to be trifled with by 
theorists and doctrinaires, who are in haste 
to bring forward other questions, for which, 
however important they may be, the people 
are not ready. 

The paramount question of this cam- 
paign, which by no device of casuistry can 
be thrust aside and which it is wholly un- 
necessary to magnify by any artifice of 
exaggeration, is simply this: Shall the Gov- 
ernment of the United States pass under 
the absolute control of that section of the 
country which, less than twenty years ago, 
was in flagrant rebellion against it, sup- 
ported then, as now, by the lowest elements 
in the population of the Northern States? 
This is the question which stirs the hearts 
of loyal men and for which all others must 
wait; and that not because political leaders 
have so decreed, but because such is the 
will of the people themselves. 

The people, moreover, are contemplating 
this issue in perfect soberness and calmness. 
They are in no panic over it, nor are they 
fostering any sentiment of sectional ani- 
mosity; but there is in their hearts a fixed 
resolve to maintain by the ballot what was 
gained by the sword. They mean that the 
country shall be ruled by those who believe 
in liberty for men of every race and com- 
plexion, and not by those who hold that 
Negroes should be either serfs or slaves. 
They are not overcredulous as to the 
wrongs inflicted upon the Negroes and their 
friends in the Southern States. They watch 
the course of events in that quarter with 
intense interest and form their opinions 
with discrimination and candor. They 
know how to make allowance for exagger- 
ations, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to estimate the sophistry which would per- 
suade them that there is no further occasion 
for anxiety as to the designs and purposes 
of the South. 

It is not necessary to make any extrava- 
gant assumptions as to the designs and pur- 
poses of the white people of the South. It 
may even be conceded that they neither in- 
tend to re-establish slavery, nor to organize 
another rebellion, nor to reimburse them- 
selves from the National Treasury for the 
losses they sustained in the former one. 
The argument needs not to be hightened by 
any accusations or suspicions of this sort. 
We will even suppose, if our Democratic 
friends insist upon it, either that the 
‘bloody shirt” has been: washed white in 
penitential tears or that it was never 
stained by so much asone drop of Negro 
blood. What then? Are there not still 
many and important reasons why the Na- 
tional Government should not be suffered to 
fall into the hands of the solid South and 
its Northern allies? Put the question in 
any honest form, with every doubtful ac- 
cusation eliminated, and there can be only 
one sensible answer. We will neither re- 
strict the Southern whites in any of their 
constitutional rights, nor impose upon them 
any political burdens on account of the Re- 
bellion; but we will not, if we can help it, 
by rightful and legitimate means, permit 
them to wield the powers of the National 
Government. That Government, we hold, 
should be iti the hands of those who believe 
the Declaration of Independence is some- 
thing tore and better than.a rhetorical 
flourish, and who do not cherish the pestif. 
érous doctrine of state rights, in which the 

















Rebellion had its root. It is of immense 
importance that it should be administered 
by men who hold that all its constitutional 
powers should be exerted in defense of the 
poorest and humblest citizen, and that its 
mighty moral influence should at all times 
be employed on the side of humanity and 
justice, and against oppression in every 
form. If the Southern whites are not 
struggling to re-establish slavery, itis un- 
deniable that they are seeking to nullify 
the Negro’s right to the ballot and to keep 
him in perpetual vassalage. If the Na- 
tional Government were in their hands, all 
the constitutional provisions designed for 
his protection would become a dead letter. 
Do we wish to smite the Constitution with 
a paralysis that would destroy its very life 
and soul, and transform it into an instru- 
ment for subverting the dearest immunities 
and rights of the citizen? Study the spirit 
of the South in the utterances of its leading 
men and newspapers—not when they are 
posturing for Northern support, but when 
they unguardedly disclose their real senti- 
ments and purposes—and we shall find 
abundant reasons for keeping the National 
Government out of their hands. 

Everybody will concede that the Govern- 
ment should be under the control of its best, 
its most intelligent citizens. Do these 
terms describe the combination known as the 
Democratic party, made up, as everybody 
knows, of the lately rebellious South and 
the baser elements of our Northern popula- 
tion? Does any one complain that I do 
injustice to the Northern wing of the Dem- 
ocratic party in saying this? Shall I be 
reminded that there are in the party not a 
few intelligent, respectable, and even pious 
citizens? I grant it; but I insist that the 
chief Democratic strongholds of the North 
are the lowest and vilest slums of the cities 
and the least intelligent and most degraded 
regions of the country. Mike Walsh, a 
Democratic member of Congress from New 
York, was as truthful as he was frank 
when he said: “‘ The grog-shops are the 
great nurseries of the Democratic party.” 
And he might have added, with equal 
truth, that the viler places in our cities are 
Democratic resorts. But for the support 
which the party habitually receives in 
such quarters, which by elective affinity 
are all its own, its chance of win- 
ning a victory in any Northern state 
would be small indeed. If Hancock 
should unfortunately be elected President, 
he will owe his elevation to the votes which 
will be cast for him in these resorts of igno- 
rance, sensuality, and crime. New York 
would be a Republican city if it were not 
for the votes of the slums. It would come 
near it if such voters could only be re- 
strained from voting more than once at the 
same election. The old Puritan parson, 
harsh as his words may seem, was not far 
out of the way. ‘‘ Brethren,” said he, in 
an injured tone, ‘‘I have been accused of 
saying in my fast-day sermon that every 
Democrat is a horse-thief. I call you to 
witness that the accusation is false. What 
I did say,as you well know, and what I 
am willing to go to the judgment for, when- 
ever it may please God to call me, is that 
every horse-thief is a Democrat.” The 
Democrats are not all in the slums; but the 
slums are all attached to the Democratic 
party and their votes constitute its major- 
ities. 

Just at this point some Democrat will rise 
up and say, in a sneering tone: ‘‘ Ah! I see 
how itis. All the virtue and all the purity 
in the land are found among the Repub- 
licans, and all the knavery among the Demo- 
crats.” The answer is not warranted by 
anything that I have said. A successful 
party, no matter how pure its principles and 
aims, inevitably attracts such men, in num- 
bers greater or smaller, according to eircum- 
stances, No, the line that divides saints 
from siniers, honest men from khaves, is 
not that which separates the Republican 
from the Democratic party. The man would 
be a fool who should make such a claim. 
The former is not so good that it might not 
and ought not to be a great deal better; and 
the latter is not so bad that it might not be 
worse. 

All this, it may be said, is in the tone of 
the Pharisee, when he prayed in the temple: 
‘* God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
menare.” Not so. The. Republican party, 
when it prays, will have abundant cause 








for penitence and self-abasement. Is it 
pharisaic to say: ‘‘ This basket of fruit has 
some good specimens, but is to a large ex- 
tent wormy and puckery; while that, with 
some exceptions, is sound and wholesome”? 
If the fruit is offered for sale, surely, we 
havea right to judge of its quality. The 
political parties are as open to our inspec- 
tion as the fruit that is sold on the street- 
corners. They solicit our suffrages, and, 
therefore, invite our inspection. I do not 
sitin judgment upon individuals to pro- 
nounce their doom. I look carefully, as I 
have a right to co, to see of what elements 
the political parties are composed, and I 
describe what I see. To complain of me 
for this is like blaming me for not finding a 
wheat-field in a patch of briars and thistles- 
The great body of intelligent, clear-sight- 
ed, liberty-loving voters; the supporters of 
our churches, colleges, seminaries, and 
schools, and of the great benevolent and 
philanthropic institutions which are the 
glory of the age; the men who remember 
how and by whom the Rebellion was 
hatched, and have kept themselves in- 
formed as to the spirit and purposes of the 
South, have a clear discerament of the 
question paramount to all others in the 
present campaign, and ne sophistry will 
avail to deceive them. They are not blind 
to other issues, nor to the faults of their 
party; but they see and know that there is 
no question of reform that has anything to 
gain from a Democratic victory. When 
they want figs, they do not sow thistles. 





TRAINING FOR THE PULPIT MAN- 
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ReGret is frequently expressed, and some- 
times wonder, that so many preachers, quali- 
fied apparently by much talent and culture, 
fail so miserably in getting any vital connec- 
tion with men or their people. And we make 
short work of the mystery, often, by saying 


‘that they have not nature enough in them to 


get hold of nature in others ; though a better 
and more true solution would be that they 
fail of any vital connection, or power to gain 
it, because they have no such Christian near- 
ness to men, or vitalized interest in them as 
begets a vitally responsive interest. Nobody 
imagines that men will be morally quickened 
by words spoken through a fire-trumpet; 
neither will they, any more, by the words of a 
man who is equally brassy and not more 
humanly alive. But where there is a soul 
vitalized in feeling, where the look, the action, 
the man bespeaks a living and true interest in 
the persons addressed, they must be somehow 
less than human not to be quickened respon- 
sively. When the true live magnet is thrust 
into a bag of iron-sand, it will come out with 
innumerable adherents festooning round its 
neck and clinging fast te it, because it is cling- 
ing fast to them; but the dead magnet, cling- 
ing to nobody, will have nobody clinging to it. 

The failures we lament, then, must be re- 
ferrible to some lack in the preachers of near- 
ness to or humanized preception of men. The 
manward faculty is somehow undeveloped, 
or too scantily developed, to bring them 
into their place among men and pre- 
pare them to act their part effectively. And 
this very practical matter it is that I propose 
to consider on the present occasion ; stating 
briefly, first, the causes of the fact, and then, 
more carefully, by what kind of training and 
self-exercise the necessary interest in men 
may be duly unfolded and quickened. 

As regards the causes of the fact in question, 
it needs to be somewhere noted that the un- 
worldly position of the preacher, qualified by 
no specially counteractive grace, will itself, 
and often does, separate him so far from his 
fellow-men as to make him a man quite one 
side of life. Hence the abundant satire put 
upon the clergy, so-called, as being ignorant of 
men, living a dry kind of life, out of contaet 
with the world, and practically unqualified for 
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sons have a wondrous felicity in this respect. 
They have large, true sympathies. They fall 
in always, somehow, at thedew-point of favor 
and set every sensibility a-dripping with the 
wet of their moist kinship and life. They are 
beautifully considerate; therefore, considered. 
They confide and are confided in. They are 
friendly and make friends. Such persons have 
a great natural advantage in this kind of gift, 
though, as we shall see by and by, itisno suffi- 
cient guaranty of a permanently vital and ef- 
fective hold by itself. Others, who have great- 
ly inferior natural gifts in this respect, have 
yet such as are capable of great enlargement 
by culture, and such as, being duly unfolded 
by the necessary Christian inspirations, will 
even put them in advance of the class just 
named. They will have asupernatural felicity, 
all the more perfect that it is felt to be not 
entirely naturally. And all that Iam going to 
say, on this occasion, will have its value princtl- 
pally in the encouragement given to such ; for 
there are one or two classes of natures more 
unfellow still, that will never be much ad- 
vanced by anything. One, for example, who 
are too apathetic and dry to be ever much 
quickened in the demonstrative sympathies 
that are needed to engage rosponsive sym- 
pathies ; who will continue, therefore, to be 
socially inert, as now, and be answered by 
social inertness—even as the corn that is piled 
away in cribs to dry makes heaps of creature 
life, inear and kernel, that are quite dead to 
the sense of neighborhood or the touch of any 
fellow sensibility. There is still another class, 
who are often taken by their friends to have a 
special promise, but are even more unhopeful, 
as regards being ever trained to a genuine, 
solid interest in men ora living place among 
them ; such I mean as, by their light vivacity, 
are gadding about everywhere, and pitching 
into everything on foot—a kind of omnipres- 
ent, fac totum people, that cannot be escaped, 
Their chaff is always blowing in our faces, 
when we had much rather have a chance to 
see. Such will hardly get to be even men of 
the world; but will rather buzz themselves out 
of it than into it by the annoyances they 
create. 

A second cause of inability in the preacher 
to gain a living contact with men, or his 
people, is to be found in a bad moral develop- 
ment, such as makes him at once less capable 
of a living interest in them and them less 
capable of interest in him. Thus, if one is 
seen to be acting the sycophant; if another is 
jealous, scenting always visibly some disrespect 
or higher claim of merit; if another is of a 
plainly sensual habit; another pretentious or 
vain of his performances; and, to make short a 
catalogue that is long, if any one is unreliable, 
irresponsible, irritable in his tempers, obstinate 
in his will, or, what is worst of all, practically 
untrue, there will almost certainly be no genu- 
ine heartiness in his devotion to them, and all 
their gates will even be more certainly shut 
against him. For, if his particular obliquities 
are not formally known, or discovered, the 
stamp of a something sinister, untrustworthy, 
and low will be felt upon him, and he will be 
too scantily respected to have any considerable 

ower. 

But we have, again, three or four hindrances, 
or disqualifications, that come along, hand in 
hand, with our ministerial training itself; be- 
ing false or disproportionate modes of interest 
in other directions, that take us quite away 
from all true interest in men. Thus, brought 
together as they are in our seminaries, young 
men talk much, almost unavoidably, of relative 
standing, and the places to be gotten by each; 
whereby the ambition for place gets large de- 
velopment. Then, afterward, when our places 
are taken, the same thing still goes on, as we 
see by our frequent discoveries that we have 
fallen iuto what we call ‘“ uncongenial 
places.” And then, as we must have our 
changes, it comes out every week in gazette 
that one or another preacher, begin- 
ning to be known, is going to this or 
that more prominent—that is, more con- 
genial—place. The people, meantime, seeing 
how much it signifies to be place, get tired of 
being place to second rate preachers, and take 
their turn also in pitching us down descend- 
ing grades that mortify us, and make us more 
discouraged, and push us further away in feel- 
ing from men, as we are less appreciated by 
them. Or, if our changes are all in the ascend- 
ing order, we are like to be only so much bet- 





any manly part in the going on of h 
affairs. The lawyer conforms to the world and 
is of it; and the preacher, not allowed to be, 
loses just so much of interest in it, or capacity 
to be a part of it, unless, coming down upon 
it in the living charities of Heaven, he takes 
hold thus again of all he has let go, to be wiser 
and more alive in it than ever, more respected 
in his judgments and every way more vitally 
felt as a man. There is a most real danger 
here; but the remedy is not difficult to find. 
But the inability we speak of is due, in s 
differeht way, to a large variety of causes, 
among which I watne, first of all, a deficiency 
ia the matural gifte of address, Some per- 





ter pl d with ourselves, and to finally die 
in our position of prominence, only half as 
much felt and respected as if we had died in 
the first little nest that was given us. How 
many die besides of too much place, before 
their time arrives; not to go, let us hope, to 
their own place afterward. 

Another infelicity of our training is that it 
often begets a very disproportionate interest 
in the direction of abstractive theology. The 
result is that we are taken quite away from 
men, and become practically unsphered or 
disabled. Our over-abstfactive exercise has 
extirpated our most valuable sensibilities. We 
had a skin, and now wé have a crust. I speak 
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here with the greater freedom because I be- 


Heve there is less of undue theologic tension 
in your school than elsewhere, and because 
your very scheme of terms and studies pro- 
poses, if possible, to keep you in the living 
world and make you a part of it. Still there 
is danger for us all that we get stalled in 
abstractions and dry up in them. Our gospel, 
if we put ourselves to thinking out a gospel, 
will, of course, be a little too completely ours 
—small, of course, and dry, and pebbly, repre- 
senting well the tiny molds of our own 
abstractive faculty. And when we go to 
preach it, we shall be looked upon rather as 
abstract men than men alive; theologic lay 
figures, somber, introverted, dreary-looking 
faces, beholding always, sticking for, and, as 
it were, becoming the inevitable propositions. 
There will be a kind of nonsense look both in 
what we are and what we are doing, and the 
dry formalities we range in will be like the 
corridors so nicely flanked by the exactly piled 
bones of the ten thousand virgins in the crypts 
of Cologne. I make no objection here to the- 
ology. Abstractions will do us no damage, if 
we do not make gods and finalities of them. 
Our Christian mind must have them, it would 
seem, for its gymnastic. Neither could we 
understand ourselves without some articula 
tion of our thoughts. The difficulty is that 
we 60 easily lose the sense of persons or souls, 
and get our whole appetite set for propositions 
—needing every hour to pray both God and 
our teachers: ‘‘ Feed me with food convenient 
for me.” If only we had each five hundred 
theologies, ju&t to show us what the true great 
Gospel is, by so many little ones made out of 
it, our ardor might be sufficiently checked to 
allow us some right interest in the welfare of 
men. 

We are likely, also, in a similar way, to have 
a wholly disproportionate interest awakened 
in subjects, as distinguished from men or per- 
sons. As our culture is advanced and our 
invention sharpened, we find a pleasure and 
sometimes take a pride in raising great sub- 
jects, fine subjects, new subjects. It is almost 
as good as if we made a gospel ourselves. Our 
success, too, attracts acertain a miration. But 
the gospel is not for subjects, save as the sub- 
jects are for people, or souls. There are a 
great many grand, beautiful, fresh subjects in 
it—not one too many—and it is our privilege 
to catch the hint of all profoundest things 
from the subtlest iutimations. God’s own 
Spirit, too, will show us tenderly in where the 
mines of truth are richest and least explored, 
that we may bring out ores and gems and all 
best gifts for his flock. But, if we care to 
please ourselves in the skill or beauty of our 
processes, if we have any interest in our sub- 
jects that does not respect their uses—what 
feeling they will kindle, what conviction reise, 
what comfort of God they will bring, what 
they will be when they have fallen off the 
tongue into the ear and are lodged there in 
the inward silence—what are we doing in our 
fine subjects that belongs in any way to our 
work in the hearts of our people? And if we 
complain that by such astounding merits they 
will not be taken captive, is it they that are 
senseless, or we? As if by so great skill in 
raising subjects we were going to compensate 
them for making nothing of their persons, or 
even of their personal eternity ! 

Again, our training often makes us dispro- 
portionally alive to the matter of pulpit sue- 
cess, when we have only the tamest concern 
formen. Weare trained, in fact, to look after 
and greatly value success. And then, when 
we take our places, we are ready to com plii- 
ment our devotion, in the felt intensity of our 
desire to make such advances in our work. 
But there is a distinction here that we are ex- 
ceedingly apt to miss, because of the subtlety 
of it. Weare running a mill, otherwise called 
a church, which is ours, and we very earnestly 
desire success, it may be, not for the soul’s 
sake of the people, but for the mill’s sake. 
We put ourselves into the cause with great 
industry of endeavor. We work our sermons 
in the hardest way, and preach them in a way 
as hard—not a whit harder to us than to the 
people—straining every faculty to the utmost, 
and straining also them by our heavy objurga- 
tions. What doves it mean, we say, that, when 
we are putting our lives into the grave, we get 
no sympathy and nobody comes to our help? 
Never was there any Christian people, we 
think, so utterly dead and destitute of care for 
their Master. Itis as if we were knocking at 
atomb! But verily there is no wonder here. 
We get no response because there is nothing 
to respond to. We are laying ourselves out 
for the post, and not for the people, and it 
cannot be expected that a post will respond. 
Our manner, besides, tells the whole story. 
The fact is out by the laws of expression when 
neither we nor our people think it. If we were 
after the men, if our spirit yearned for the 
men, our eye, and voice, and tenderly deep 
look of concernment would be out, gathering 
all feeling in responsive to our feeling ; but, 
since we yearn only for the mill, there is 
uo particular reason why the men should be 
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moved by it. I very much fear that what we 
call our desire for the salvation of our people 
—that which wears our life out so unsparingly 
—is really a desire, in a great many more cases 
than we know, to have success for ourselves. 
This ignis fatuus hovers all the while about us, 
shallows our feeling, and beguiles our prayers. 

We come now to the second general depart- 
ment of our subject, where it is proposed to 
show or, at least, to suggest the methods by 
which we may be trained and train ourselves 
to a more personal, or less impersonal, kind of 
interest. 

And, first of all, it must be noted that any 
due interest in men supposes a living observa- 
tion of men. Just here it is that a great many, 
falling into an utterly heedless habit, sink all 
apparent capacity of sympathy with mankind. 
We can do something to break up such a habit, 
and something also may possibly be done for 
us. Let it be understood that we have a won- 
derfully fruitful out-door lesson here, that is 
always demanding our study. God has given 
us eyes, and we have no right to lose the bene- 
fit of eyes. And yet there are thousands of 
men who are really halved in capacity all their 
life long, because they omit to see. Their 
human feeling gets no play ; they miss the pos- 
sibility of living sympathies; they get too far 
stupefied under the world to allow their ever 
knowing what it is or becoming a part of it. 
What can such minds do in preaching a gos- 
pel? No, the preacher wants to be a man, as 
trulv as to be a Christian, and he will not be 
much of a Christian if he is not aman. He 
must be out, therefore, using sharp insight 
everywhere and looking deep down through 
all the sinuosities and cunning varieties of the 
great world-pageant before him. He must see 
the men, the women, the children, the neigh- 
borhood, the nation, the times, dramatizing 
themselves in what is called society. And it 
must be no mere beholding of surfaces, as 
when some animal looks on the same things ; 
but there must be a looking far in, where the 
eternities are. Great instincts must be seen 
overtopping the summits of pride and 
squatting among the lowest vices. The 
grandeur of the being must be seen in the 
meanness of the life. The honors that are due 
to principle must be seen wriggling out under 
motivities that only play reverence and charac- 
ter. Everything must be significant — the 
house, the church, the school, the street, the 
shop; works, voices, gaits ; and, what is quite 
as full of revelation, the concealments—all to 
be construed in no cynical way, but so lov- 
ingly that the bright, sweet virtues will awaken 
no interest more tender than the virtues that 
are sick or fallen. The observer has a long 
inventory given him, and he must play all his 
many-colored human sympathies into it, to 
bring out the interpretation. Nobody can tell 
or guess what he will see or meet or be over- 
taken by, going into the street any most com- 
mon day of the year. He cannot pass round a 
block without meeting some revelation that is 
a complete chapter of life ; and this open-eyed 
way of living would have a wonderfully sharp- 
ening, freshening power in every one who is 
being trained for the Gospel, if only it were 
faithfully maintained. All the better if he 
would formally engage, when he returns at 
night, to catechise himself as to what he has 
seen and the meaning of it; better still if 
friends would engage to catechise each other; 
and it would not be absurd if professors would 
sometimes drop the book-lore subjects and 
spring the question ‘‘ What have you seen to- 
day?’ And the answers gotten, I strongly 
suspect, would give a more true indication of 
the men than any of the class-work answers 
they obtain. One must answer that he remem- 
bers seeing nothing but his own face in the 
glass. Another will want prompting to be 
sure that he has seen anything. Another will 
have seen upon the street some thousands, 
probably, of faces, no two of them alike and 
having all as many thousand claracters and 
histories written upon them, quite a number 
of which, beginning to read them, in passing, 
had excited a wonderfully curious and deep 
interest. A fourth, less discursive, but not 
less sharply perceptive, will perhaps only re- 
port having seen a horse-shoe nailed up over a 
door, whereby he was let into a new impres- 
sion of superstition, as the underground fact 
or token of man’s religious nature ; and, if he 
should go on for answer to bring out the sub- 
terranean working of the same, it must be a 
very good lecture that will signify more. Let 
this living out-door observation be kept up and 
never intermitted. No man ever is alive to his 
kind who does not see them with a living eye. 

I suggest, again, as a matter closely related, 
the very large, really sublime interest we 
should get in persons or souls, iv distinction 
fiom subjects, by putting the mind down 
carefully on the study or due exploration of 
sin. I do not mean by this any theologic ex- 
ploration, such as we have reported in our 
systems ; no questioning about the origin, or 
propagation, or totality, or disability, or im- 
medicable guilt of sin, but a going into and 
through it as it is, and the strange, wild work 





it makes in the intestine strigfles and wars of 
the mind; for it is a fact, I fear, that we 
sometimes very nearly kill our natural interest 
in persons by just bolting them down theolog- 
ieally into what we call death and there mak- 
ing anend. We clap an extinguisher on them 
in this manner, and they drop out of interest 
just where they become most interesting— 
where meaning, and size, and force, and depth 
of eorrow, and amount of life, and everything 
fit to engage our concern is most impressively 
revealed. Say no more of the dignity of 
human nature. Here is something far beyond 
all that: a wild, strange flame raging inwardly 
in that nature that, for combinations of great 
feeling and war and woe, is surpassed by no 
tragedy or epic, or all tragedies and epics to- 
gether. Here, in the soul’s secret chambers, 
are Fausts more subtle than Faust; Hamlets 
more mysterious than Hamlet; Lears more dis- 
tracted and desolate than Lear; wills that do 
what they allow not and what they would not 
do ; wars in the members ; bodies of death to 
be carried, as in Paul; wild horses of the 
mind, governed by no rein, as in Plato; subtle- 
ties of cunning; plausibilities of seeming 
virtues ; memories writ in letters of fire; great 
thoughts heaving under the brimstone marl of 
revenges ; pains of wrong and of sympathy 
with suffering wrong; aspirations that have 
lost courage ; hates; loves; beautiful dreams ; 
and tears—all these acting at cross-purposes 
and representing, as it were, to sight the 
broken order of the mind. Getting into the 
secret working and seeing how the drama goes 
on, in so many mystic parts, the wondrous 
life-scene (shall we call it poetry ?) takes on a 
look at once brilliant and pitiful and appall- 
ing, and what we call the person becomes a 
world of boundless capacities shaken out of 
their law, energies in full conflict and without 
government, passions that are wild, sorrows 
that are weak. By such explorations, never 
to be exhausted by discovery, our sense of 
person or mind or soul is widely opened and 
may always be kept fresh—a most necessary 
qualification for any right seeking of men, 
such as may obtain a living connection with 
them in he matter of their immortal welfare. 
It will not, so, be subjects only that engage 
us, but persons; for persons will have the 
freshest meaning and be thought of as the 
deepest and most fascinating kind of study. 
Let me venture a suggestion here that reaches 
further—viz., that, if some qualified teacher, 
by some ten or twenty years of study, could 
worm out a thoroughly perceptive interpreta- 
tion of sin, or course of lectures on the work- 
ing or pathology of mind under evil, he would 
offer a contribution to the true success of 
Christian preaching greater than, perhaps, any 


human teacher has ever yet contributed. 
Another very important thing, as regards 


training ourselves to a large and vital interest 
in our fellowmen, is the being earnestly and 
early engaged in efforts to do them good; for 
it is a fixed law of the mind that we feel what 
we serve, and appreciate, even up to the point 
of enthusiasm, what we long and strenuously 
endeavor to accomplish. By such practical 
tension all our powers are harnessed and put 
to the draught together. And it is a matter of 
immense consequence in this view that every 
one who is preparing for the Christian ministry 
should put himself into a Christian way of 
training for it by having on hand works of 
love and mercy to man such as will draw him 
into the closest terms of fidelity and kindle in 
his feeling the highest enthusiasm. Mere 
scholarhood is no fit training without this. 
Taken separately from this, it is really a train- 
ing away from qualifications, and not toward 
them. Let him go into by-places and dark 
neighborhoods, seeking out Christ’s poor and 
sick ; drawing others out of the wrecks of for- 
tune and the more appalling wrecks of vice by 
his Christian sympathy; teaching the ignor- 
ant, and especially bending himself upon the 
neglected ‘little ones of the street, knowing 
well that every child’s love wakened in his 
bosom freshens him in the deepest springs of 
his life and keeps him young in the simple 
humanities that draw him closest to bis fellow- 
men. All this we say; but we do not often 
take the force of it. Still, the works we put 
ourselves upon are too often only a matter by 
the way. The great chief matter is the school 
and what the school will do for us. No, no. 
The true preacher needs even more to be grad- 
uated at the great university of sorrow than 
here. Mercies are greater things than notions, 
and here is the place to learn the mercies. 
These are the talent of the heart, and the 
talent of the head is not greater. And how 
many of our really best, most pungent, most 
effective preachers have been almost wholly 
trained by their good works and the human 
wants and woes that engage them. By these 
they purchase also to themselves a good de- 
gree, much better than some of the degrees 
we more frequently hear of and less frequently 
respect. Little children, sorrows of the house, 
bitter sorrows of the street and the saloon— 
these are their professors, and they do their 
teaching well. Only be it understood that 
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everything you undertake in this schooling of 
work must be heartily done, and never in a way 
of slackness, that is glad when the time is up 
and the duty ended ; for in that way all benefit 
will be reversed, and you will Jose even twice 
as much as it was your privilege to gain. 
One single hour in a week given to a Sunday- 
school in this slack way of merely formal 
duty will uncreate more capacity for living 
approach to men than a whole six days of 


seminary training ever created. 
Thus far we have been moving, for the 


most part, in the plane of mere self-exercise. 
We must now ascend to the higher plane of 
God and the Spirit. It may seem paradoxical, 
but it is profoundly true that, if we are to get 
the highest possible, only true interest in our 
fellow-men, we must go up into God to find it. 
They are made in his great image; which sig- 
nifies much to him, though commonly not 
much tous. We try to use the fact sometimes 
as a theologic magnifier of man ; but God feels 
it. And, what is peculiar to him, our bad 
state under evil does not abate his interest 


in us; but, rather, seems to increase it. He 


beholds the great machine of retributive causa- 
tion—good in itself, necessary even for us— 
crushing us, as phosphorated bones are crushed. 
in the mill; and he does not allow that bis 
Fatherhood is measured, or was ever to be, by 

this grinding machine of causes that we call 

Nature. If Nature and her causes own him 

God, there is in him what is more than a mere 
Godship of Nature—a Lamb-side of holy flexi- 
bility, where he suffers and sorrows, and 
where, as Lamb, ‘“‘he was slain from the 
foundation of the world ”’—always engaged, 

before these fallen children were made, to 
unlock the creation’s causes by suffering and 
take them forth out of their sin. All which is 
discovered to us—how sublimely !—in that 
closing stage of revelation, where the throne 
of the Universe is called no more henceforth 

the throne of God, as if he were the God of 
Nature; but “the throne of God and of the 
Lamb.”’ Deific sorrow or affliction, then, is 
here to be the power. ‘In their affliction he 

is afflicted and he bears and carries them all 

the days of old.’”? He brings out leaders and 

prophets, rising up early to send them ; organ- 

izes rites; draws out migrations ; leads back 

captivities ; and, when the fullness of time is 

come, sends forth his Son—all which is opened 

to us in its inmost meaning when it is de- 

clared “‘ For God so loved the world.” 

Now, therefore, we are to see in Him (in 
Jesus) what kind of interest pertains to the lot 
and state of man, taken asa fallen personality. 
Wonderful depth of feeling and sacrifice 
(how shall we compass it ?) in the charities of 
his burdened life and sorrow and cross. He 
so conceives the magnitude and tragic pain of 
souls, or persons, that he sinks all orders and 
distinctions of men in ove level of suffering 
pity. And he is specially drawn to abject and 
low people, because, understanding him quite 
as well, they are much less withdrawn by 
hateful and low prejudices. His great, loving 
mind stoops to its burdens, and he bears the 
world as we bear the weight of a sorrow. The 
woman at the well is sure that there must be 
some great riddle in him. Little children are 
gathered to him and cannot look away from 
him. That he gets the blind man’s heart, 
when he leads him out, hand in band, to heal 
him, nobody need tell us. As little that he 
gets hold of another’s, when, having healed 
him, he goes tenderly after him, cast out for 
being healed—even as some teacher of a Sun- 
day-school goes after the poor, much-perse- 
cuted pupil he has lately missed, and, leading 
him back, opens to him some of the deenest 
matters, even of his great Messiahship. Why 
should not the penitent woman, put in hope and 
courage by his friendly words, wash his feet 
with ber tears? And would it not be strange 
if the two sisters of Bethany were at all less 
nearly distracted by their tender hospitalities, 
after he bas wept the tears of Messiahship 
with them at their brother’s grave? Notice, 
further, the significance of his look, that so 
much impressed the evangelist, when, sur- 
rounded by such forlorn multitudes of sick 
and diseased people, his feeling is described by 
saying that ‘“‘he was moved with compassion 
ou them, because they fainted and were scat- 
tered abroad as sheep having no shepherd.” 
Humble in his figure, scandalously unconven- 
tional, he is yet respected and felt everywhere. 
He touches the quick, so to speak, of all hu- 
man sentiment and conviction and makes a 
contact so pervasive that all incrustations of sin 
are pierced. Without a single air of populari- 
ty orany bait thrown out to catch applause, he 
settles straightway into vital connection with 
men, because of the divine sorrow that is in 
him ; and, though multitudes of high peopic 
are offended in him, is the best approved, most 
thoroughly felt man that ever lived. 

Then follow the apostles; and especially 
Paul, the most conspicuous of them. And 
here we are to see how he takes the type of 
his Master, bearing the same burden and hav- 
ing in it the same call. There was nothing of 
dear favor and popularity in him naturally. 
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He was just now but a fierce and fiery bigot 
and man-bunter, wanting men’s blood more 
than their salvation. But he had such a bur- 
den rolled upon him and such an impression 
of men wrought in him by his call that the 
gaining a man was vowa kind of supreme 
aspiration of his Christed life. He could not 
so much as trim a sentence to catch the world’s 
applauses ; but he could be ail things to all 
men himself, if by any means he could gain 
some. Looked upon as weak in bodily pres- 
ence and contemptible in speech, or speaking 
voice, he was yet so deep in love and was so 
let into the knowledge of men by his urgent 
sympathies, that he took the sense and rose to 
the level (as in Athens) of all highest culture 
and philosophy, and was able thus, surpassing 
art without art, to make about the manliest 
and, morally speaking, grandest speech that 
ever was made. He was never unequalto an 
occasion, even though it was a shipwreck ; 
simply because he had life enongh to put his 
word into the cargo, and the helm, and the 
scattered planks, and the men. 

In the same way, all the best preachers and 
pastors coming after got their success. They 
had come down close enough to men in the 
Christly love to catch the sense of their magni- 
tudes. They did not seem, therefore, to be 
sailing over the world, like a dust-cloud that 
nobody wants to have settle ; but they fell as 
dew on the living sensibilities of their times, 
dissolving all subtiest prejudices and must 
cunning entanglements of error. Such were 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Tauler, Luther, Fene- 
lon, Whitefield, Summerfield, Gossner—all of 
them felt to be live men, whose contact, like 
the touch of Gideon’s angel, put men’s hearts 
ablaze on the rock. 

But we must go back a little way tothe 
Scripture, and observe a remarkable fact which 
distinguished the apostolic preaching and that 
of all the more successful men that have come 
after—viz., that the interest they feel in men, 
or human souls, is not gauged simply by what 
they are, but more by what they are becoming 
ortobe. They see themselves and all God’s 
saints in a glorious uplifting or ennobling pro- 
cess, that kindies in them an immense expecta- 
tion and an almost superhuman ardor. Glori- 
fied mind !—this is the purpose of their Gospel; 
and if there were a university that could finish 
a pupil up to that measnre, it would even be a 
fault of the teachers if their heads were not 
turned by it. On this point these Christian 
preachers put their eye, and the problem is: 
“From glory to glory.”” They say nothing of 
“ perfection,’’ save in a certain lower, partly 
accommodated sense of the term, where we 
see them rushing by or beyond, to something 
better and higher. Or, if they sometimes 
speak of it in the more absolute, ideal sense, 
they disclaim it as a grace already attained, 
and we see them stretching on to apprehend 
not exactly that, which never can be appre- 
hended, but the glory they were apprehended 
for: beholding, as it were, the gates of glori- 
fied possibility set open before them and trac- 
ing with theireye the interminable progres- 
sions and the prospects boundless. 

They put down, first, three.“ full assuran- 
ces”"—one of “hope,” one of “ faith,” and 
one of “understanding ”—showing the un- 
done, guilty, fearing creature put on a base, if 
he will be, of true certified confidence that is 
well-nigh deific. Next they let him rise to the 
level even of his conscience—which is God’s 
own level—pledging there the world that he 
lives “in a conscience void of offense.” 
Then, as to the past—the guilty and foul 
past—they allow him to be sure of his 
complete, everlasting purgation; of being 
washed and made white—“‘ whiter than snow”’ 
—and snow is very white. Again they pledge 
him a way of duty that is “liberty,” done as 
in a “law of liberty,” the currents of the 
soul being now so rectified as torun no more 
against the currents of God; for at the bot- 
tom of their promised liberty they behold a 
paradox of possibility given—“‘ that ye might 
be filled with all the fullness of God’’—filled 
and tided on, that is, in all the tides of God. 
They do more, they pledge what it is scarcely 
possible to understand and only possible to be- 
lieve, a real traduction or passing over and 
personal appropriation of God’s own charac- 
ters and qualities; so that we may boldly 
“seek the righteousness of God’’ and have it 
“unto and upon” us in the faith of Jesus 
Christ—being so restored to the original norm- 
al footing, in which weand all upright crea- 
tures were set, to be charactered in God’s 
everlasting overflow, even as the day is charac- 
tered from the sun. So they are likewise to 
havea traductive knowledge from him, that 
has no assignable limit, “‘the knowledge of 
God’s will in all wisdom and spiritual under- 
standing,” his ‘‘ anointing that teacheth all 
things.” They conceive also great incomings 
of power, which are to put our being, so to 
speak, in the deific quantities ; saying, ‘“‘ what- 
soever ye ask believing’’—‘‘ greater: works 
than these”— be thou sycamine plucked up 
and cast in the sea’; where they get us raised 
to gifts of possibility so mearly boundless that 





we forthwith set our incontinent reason, com- 
monly, to a settlement or defining of their 
necessary limitations—not perceiving that they 
are purposely made boundless, because there 
is meant to be no bound, save what will be 


contained in the immensely variable possibil- - 


ities and gradations of faith. They expect 
also a fertility in works of beneficence that is 
not to be measured by limitations; that every 
man shall be a light, and a salt, as diffusive as 
the sun and the sea; where also Christ himself 
declares: “‘He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.”? Rivers begin small, 
and grow large, and run a long time, and 
stretch themselves afar, and move irresistibly, 
and how much it signifies to be a rivér! And, 
finally, what rises highest and signifies most, 
they behold a restoration begun of the mind’s 
broken order under evil, and a recrystalliza- 
tion of it in its normal working and harmony. 
Thus, coming into ‘the spirit of love” they 
perceive to be the same thing as coming into “a 
sound mind.” They also prefigure in Christ a 
casting down of all wild “‘ imaginations” and 
a “bringing into captivity of every thought 
to the obedience of Christ.’”? Blessed and high 
and dear captivity will it now be within, when 
all the propagations of thought, free thought, 
are captivated in sweet law and set playing in 
the chime of order. In all which there seems 
to be anticipated a moving of the soul under 
its laws, so angelically beautiful and true that 
when the will is withdrawn, as in sleep, it will 
even dream in Heaven’s order. 

Conceiving now these dignities, and powers, 
and forthcoming glories of souls, and behold- 
ing their uplifting of stature in the new divine 
life which is called their salvation, the preach- 
er will better appreciate both men and the 
Gospel, and will be raised toa new plane of 
action by the interest he feels. He will have 
great inspiration’ manward, such as suffer no 
slack working, such as make him instant in 
season and out of season, and keep him al- 
ways in a thoroughly vital connection with his 

mes. 

” Having suggested, in this very imperfect 
sketch, some of the modes of training by 
which we may bring ourselves closer to men, 
and make ourselves more vitally felt by them, 
I abstain from further illustrations. 

One of my anxieties, in the treatment of this 
subject, has been to give no look of counte- 
nance or favor to a certain frivolous and light 
way of speaking in regard to it, such as we too 
frequently hear. As if it were only a matter 
of natural address, in which the deficiency 
manward appears, or as if nothing more were 
wanting for the remedy but to be more com- 
pletely and bravely. men; or, as sonie will 
phrase it, more like natural-born people and 
men of the world. But this contemptuous 
lightness, this very cheap kind of satire, is 
itself much further down below the range of 
dignity than it supposes, in that it so little 
conceives, or so blindly fgnores, what is the 
deepest, grandest note of capacity in all high 
preaching—viz., the momentum of God’s 
private inspirations; that which makes the 
man a symbol, and a voice, and a power. 
Therefore, let him be or become as bravely 
man as you please, put him wholly on the 
felicity of his personal address or the popu- 
larity of his natural parts, and he is nobody. 
A naturally demonstrative manner and action 
are good, and yet, by themselves, are good for 
nothing. The fine declaimers and speaking 
prodigies of the schools turn out always, here, 
to be only men of straw—with the disadvan- 
tage of not being combustible. A certain 
manner of reserve and strong discipline is 
often more impressive, even though there be 
some awkwardness in it. The preacher needs 
to be a man, rather, who has been taken apart, 
sometime, from men, to be closeted with God 
in private struggles. Any one can be accepted 
and made welcome by men who will take 
their key and be one of them; but whoever 
will come to them closely in the key of their 
religious nature must, first of all, be drawn up 
close to God, andcome down thence deifically 
flavored to them. Besides, it is only by some- 
times getting far enough apart from them to 
adequately think who they are that any one 
can duly understand them, and be qualified 
for the friendliest, most effective care of them. 
Large natural sympathies are good, but large 
supernatural are better; even such as have 
partly sounded the compassions of God and 
had their own private Gethsemane. There 
will, of course, be no advertising by the 
preacher of what God has been doing with 
him in secret, no parade of sensibility, no 
affectations of concern ; but it will come out, 
as in spite of concealment, and,if it may, 
in spite of a certain robust manner, that 
here is one whose heart is heaving under a 
weight of private burden unconfessed. And 
this is the true hiding of power. A great, 
right soul, bearing visibly such loads from 
God, will never have a dreary, dreamy, far-off 
way ; but will go directly into men’s bosoms 
by the certificate of his own true feeling and 
his manly sense of man. Eyen his “good- 











morning” will go through them asa welcome 
word from some beautiful otherwhere not of 
this world. 

And such a man will not be simply one who 
bas put his education-money into the prepara- 
tion of this particular trade or profession, 
going forward now into it as a practitioner 
duly qualified. He will not speak secundum 
artem out of his mere school adventages ; but 
as one who has been training under the God- 
burdens of the great salvation,-one who is 
now harnessed in the inspirations of his call 
and qualified as one of God’s prophets. 

I must add yet one word more that will 
draw us down upon the final point of our 
subject more closely. I admitted in the out- 
set that a preacher, separated from men by his 
office, will be separated also from their sympa- 
thies, if he is not quickened from above, to 
reclaim the hold he has lost. Ihave also just 
now said that a certain degree of withdraw- 
ment may be necessary, to the best under- 
standing of them and the closest sympathy 
with their want. The two points are not in- 
compatible or contrary; but wholly compre- 
hensible together. And these two poles we 
must learn how to hold in even conjunction. 
We are never to be afraid of going into sep- 
aration from men’s worldly tastes, or mere 
natural affinities, lest we lose our hold of 
them; but weare to get the stronger hold of 
their respect and sympathy, by rightly doing 
it. Weare to be always going apart, that we 
may come nigh ; to be getting our Promethean 
fire from above and our clay from below; to 
send our prayers up after strength for our 
burdens and find below the burdens to be 
carried ; to keep in God’s high sympathy and 
bring that sympathy down close to men. And 
who, my friends, should better understand this 
footing nf adjustment than you? For, look, 
what means yon solitary bulkhead, pier, tower, 
standing a long way off in the sea abreast of 
your city? So lonely and so far away, so 
nearly nowhere, has it not a look well-nigh 
absurd? Ah! but there is a hidden connec- 
tion. It is there for what it may be here, or 
send in hither. Yea, out of the belly of that 
creature flow rivers of living water. And here, 
at this hither end, have you not a whole great 
city pumping, and drawing, and drinking, and 
bathing, day and night and year by year? 
And how many kinds of comfort does that 
ample flood dispense; slaking your fevers, 
quelling your fires, laying the dust of your 
streets by showers that do not wait for clouds, 
preparing all your food, feeding the bloom of 
your gardens and conservatories, and filling 
the lavers set for the washing of your sins. 
And if any one should say, behold there is 
water enough closer at hand, where the said 
far-off tower could have been more easily 
built, it must be*enough to answer that it 
was purposely set a long two miles away that 
it might take in the waters of the clear, pure, 
central deep, and not the filthy dregs of the 
shore. Men and brethren, so be it ours to 
minister no Gospel on the hither shore of our 
mere natural parts and powers ; but to be con- 
duit mouths opened far off, rather, in God’s 
pure, deep eternity, thence to bringin rivers 
of life for the cleansing, health-restoring, 
medicating grace of the world. 


Fine Arts. 
MR. RUSKIN'S MUSEUM. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 











On the slope of a hill, overlooking the pleas- 
ant valley of the Rivelin, near Sheffield, stands 
a small stone house in the middle of a consid- 
erable piece of garden and orchard ground. 
This house, or rather one room of it, at present 
constitutes Mr. Ruskin’s Museum, or, as he 
prefers to call it, 8t. George’s Museum, and 
here is exhibited the collection of instructive 
and beautifcl things which the generosity of 
the founder has made available for study or 
delectation to the inhabitants of Sheffield and 
the neighborhood. One small room contains 
the whole, yet surely never before was one 
small room so fulfilled of treasures. Here, in 
the first place, is a collection of minerals, said 
to be the choicest in the kingdom. The ani- 
mal world also is fllugtrated in books and 
drawings, and the collection of works of art is 
of extreme interest to the connoisseur, from 
the variety and excellence of the examples. 

On entering the room, the first object that 
presents itself to the visitor is a large water- 
color drawing of the Northwest Angle of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, admirably done by Mr. Bun- 
ney. This artist has been for some years en- 
gaged in making drawings of various portions 
of St. Mark’s Church, and is at present com- 
pleting a view of the entire west front, which 
will eventually be placed in St. George’s Mu- 
seum. These studies, now of great interest, 
will become peculiarly valuable when modern 
civilization shall have completed the inevitable, 
if delayed, restoration of the building, and 
thus effectually and forever destroyed both its 
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artistic and historical worth. The Museum 
contains also some excellent water-color draw- 
ings of the beautiful old mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
and a number of casts from its sculptures. 
The latter are, however, at present unexhibit- 
ed, pending the erection of « suitable building 
for their reception. 

Over the fireplace, at the other end of the 
room, hangs, perhaps, the finest work of art 
which the Museum at present possesses, It is 
a painting by Andrea Verrocchio, known as 
the master of Lionardo da Vinci, and repre- 
sentsthe Virgin kneeling before the Infant 
Christ. The rapt expression of the Virgin’s 
face, meditating rather than adoring, and the 
far-away, earnest gaze of the Divine Child, be- 
token inthe painter the possession of higher 
qualities than we find in the works of his more 
celebrated pupil. On one side of this fine 
picture hangs a water-color drawing of some 
people watching a shipwreck, by a modern 
artist, Mr. W. Small; on the other side an in- 
teresting drawing by Prof. Ruskin, of the 
Church of St. Mary of the Thorn, at Pisa. The 
building itself no longer exists; but Prof. 
Ruskin’s drawing, wrought with the care and 
delicacy which characterize bis work, will 
show how lovely it once was, before modern 
Vandalism bad destroyed that which it had 
not brains enough to appreciate. Along the 
wall on the left as you enter, and just above 
the drawers containing the minerals (of which, 
by the way, only a selection is exhibited, un- 
der glass, to visitors, the greater part being 
reserved for the use of students only), hang 
four studies in water-colors, the first by Prof. 
Ruskin, the others by Mr. C. F. Murray, 
from pictures by Victor Carpaccio, in the 


Venice Academy, illustrating the story 
of 8t. Ursula. A number of “ Fors 
Clavigera,”” containing the legend, lies 


on the table for reference. Although one of 
the greatest masters of the Venetian School, 
Carpaccio was little known in this country 
until Mr. Ruskin, in his recent writings, called 
attention to his works. In these studies the 
noble conception of character and the rich, 
harmonious coloring are very noticeable. Es- 
secially lovely in facial expression is that 
representing St. Ursula and her two hand- 
maids, awaiting martyrdom. There are also in 
the Museum studies by Mr. Murray from sev- 
eral other of Carpaccio’s works, and two by 
Prof. Ruskin, from his great picture of 8t. 
George and the Dragon. Two very beautiful 
drawings by Mr. Murray, from paintings by 
Fra Lippo Lippi, complete the series of studies 
from the Italian masters. Of great interest 
are two sheets of original pen drawings by 
Andrea Mantegna. . 

The perfect arts of engraving on wood and 
steel are here fllustrated. by examples of Al- 
bert Diirer and Hans Holbein. Of the larger 
engravings by Diirer, here are the world-famous 
“Knight and Death’’ and “ Melancholia” ; 
also a portrait of Erasmus. This last exhibits 
at once the greatness and some of the weak- 
nesses of the master. The beauty of the en- 
graving is, of course, beyond praise, nor is it 
without excellence asa portrait ; but the effect 
of the face is somewhat marred by the two 
elaborate detail of wrinkle and muscle, and 
we miss in it the character familiar to 
us from Holbein’s portraits of Erasmus— 
the shrewd and penetrating, yet kindly 
expression of the eyes; the almost trem- 
ulous tenderness of the mouth. Among the 
smaller engravings by Diirer are two of 
St. George. In one he is represented on foot; 
in the other, on horseback. What true excel- 
lence of wood-cutting consists in may be here 
seen in a fine early copy of Holbein’s “‘ Dance 
of Death,”’ printed at Lyons, in 1538. The sim- 
plicity and directness of Holbein’s work, every- 
thing being expressed with the fewest possible 
lines, form a striking contrast to the practice 
of most of our present English and American 
wood-engravers. I cannot think that the 
attempt to make wood-cutting vie with steele 
engraving in delicacy and minuteness, or even 
with brush-work in softness, as recently in 
some American publications, although often 
executed with astonishing skill and patience, 
has produced or is likely to produce any very 
satisfying results. Why is it that we turn 
over so carelessly the pages of our {illustrated 
magazines, and presently dismiss them, to 
open them perhaps never again, while one of 
these little cuts of Holbein’s, without a sixth 
part of the work init that we get in a cut of 
the same size in Scribner or Harper, is a lasting 
treasure to us, to be returned to again and again 
with ever fresh interest? The reason, I be- 
Neve, is this: each of the wood-cuts of the 
** Dance of Death’? contains much more than 
mere art. It preaches to us a sermon full of 
profound thought and meaning, and the 
feeling which prompted the artist to utter 
his thought, also guided his hand to the 
expression thereof in lines the most 
spmpathetic and artistic. But the modern 
engraver ‘is kept for the most part servile- 
ly copying the works of others—works, 


moreover, in which usually no attempt is made 
at appealing to any higher quality than the 
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msthetic, so that the engraver’s whole atten- 
tion is now directed not to what he has to say, 
but to the manner in which he shall say it ; 
and the art, thus deprived of its very soul, be- 
comes naturally mechanical and unfeeling 
and incapable of exciting more than a passing 
interest, notwithstanding the endeavors of the 
engraver to compensate for the lack of feeling 
with the most surprising technical accomplish- 
ments and dexterity. 

Among the many other objects of interest in 
the Museum fs a very beautiful pencil drawing 
of “ Conway Castle,” by J. M. W. Turner. A 
few plates of the “Jiber Studiorum”—fairly 
200d, but not generally first-rate impressions— 
comprise, with this drawing, all the examples 
of our greatest painter as yet exhibited here. 
Old English coins and a fine collection of casts 
of ancient Greek coins are also to be seen. 
Lastly, I must not omit to mention the small 
but select library, containing, among other rare 
volumes, two superb {lluminated Bibles of the 
13th century and a fine black-letter copy of 
Chaucer, A German 16th-century Bible, illus- 
trated with curious wood-cuts, lies on the table; 
and to those interested in the study of natural 
history a remarkable attraction is presented in 
two unique works (one on insects, the other on 
fresh-water fishes), full of fllustrations, drawn 
and colored by hand with great minuteness 
and accuracy. 

There are, of course, in St. George’s Museum 
not a few valuable and interesting things 
which I have left unmentioned. I have, how- 
ever, said enough to yfve the reader some idea 
of the richness and variety of its contents. I 
will add, in conclusion, a word or two anent 
the purpose and use of the Museum. That it 
can have any imme.llate widespread influence 
upon the working-classes of the neighborhood, 
for whose benefit mainly it is arranged, is 
scarcely to be expected. A museum, Mr. Raskin 
himself tells us, is not a place for elementary 
instruction, and the workingmen of Sheffield 
will assuredly need a good deal of instruction, 
elementary and other, before they are able to 
appreciate and profit by the treasures here 
placed forthem. Tothe advanced student of 
Nature and Art the Museum will, indeed, be 
invaluable ; but I doubt there will as yet be 
found no considerable number of such stu- 
dents in the smoklest town of England. St. 
George’s Museum must be looked upon 
rather asa storchouse of valuable things for 
future service than asa place of immediate 
utility ; but it surely will not be too much to 
expect that the presence in their midst of such 
acollection will prove an incentive to intelli- 

gent workingmen to labor in pursuit of that 
knowledge without which the noblest products 
of Nature and Art must be to them as sealed 
books, 
RICHMOND, Eroann, October, 1880. 


Biblical Research, 


THE TEN TRIBES. 








BY THE REV. JONN P. PETERS, PH.D. 

Pror. Sacnav, who has lately returned 
from the East, brings news of a discovery that 
cannot fail to prove interesting to all Bible 
students. In II Kings xvii,6, we read that 
“the King of Assyria took Samaria, and car- 
ried Israel away into Assyria. and placed them 
in Malah, and in Habor by the river of Gozan, 
andin the cities of the Medes.” In the 18th 
chapter and 11th verse this is repeated. From 
the context in both places one gathers that 
Shalmaneser carried the Israelites away; 
although he did in reality die during the three 
years of the siege, which was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion by his successor, Sargon, in 
720. In I Chronicles v, 26, the deportation of 
the Israelites is ascribed to Pul and to Tiglath- 
Pilneser—both, probably, names for the same 
person, the predecessor of Shalmaneser. The 
Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half tribe of 
Manassch are mentioned as those whom he de- 
ported, and Hara is added to the places men- 
tioned in Kings. It may be well to recall, in 
passing, that Tiglath-Pilneser actually did wrest 
the trans-Jordanic territory from the King of 
Israel. In the apochryphal Book of Tobit we 
find the Israelites spoken of as dwelling in the 
cities of the Medes, anda city, Rages, is men- 
tioned, a place in the neighborhood of the 
modern Teheran, south of the Caspian Sea. 
Shortly after, or about the time of the capture 
of Samaria, Sargon conducted some campaigns 
in Babylonia and Elam, on the Persian Gulf, 
and from these regions he brought inhabitants 
to supply the vacancy caused by the deporta- 
tion of the Israelites. 

Halah was a portion of the city of Nineveh, 
the capital of the capital, which had apparent- 
ly, at the time of Sargon’s accession, been 
somewhat depopulated by civil strife, The 
cities of the Medes were southeast of the Sea 
of Urmia and south of the Caspian. But 
where was “‘ Habor, a river of Gozan’’? Both 
mames appear twice. Habor appears as a 





tributary of the Euphrates, and Gozan as part 
of Mesopotamia. For a long time this was 
supposed to be the region meant. There had, 
however, been no wars or disturbances of any 
sort to cause the depopulation of this part of 
Mesopotamia, and it is difficult to see why 
Sargon should have made room for them there. 
Further, to settle them in a place from which 
they could so readily return to their homes 
would have been contrary to the Assyrian 
policy. There were also a scarcely known 
Habor and Gozan in the neighborhood of the 
Sea of Urmia, and there is yet a valley of 
Habor west of that sea. The expeditions of 
Tiglath-Pilneser and Shalmaneser against 
Media, against Namri, about the Sea of Urmia, 
and against a land that is unknown, because 
the inscription is defective, but which lay 
apparently in the same northeasterly direction 
from Nineveh, would have made room for the 
importation of people from Samaria; and we 
find, in point of fact, “‘the cities of the Medes” 
mentioned as a place into which the Israelites 
were settled. This locality would have been 
far enough removed from Samaria to preclude 
the possibility of return. It satisfies, further, 
the close connection in the Bible narrative 
between Gozan and Media. 

West of the Sea of Urmia among the mount- 
ains dwells the small remnant that still speaks 
Aramean. While traveling in this region, 
Prof. Sachau heard of some valleys inhabited 
by Jews. After some difficulty, he succeeded 
in visiting them. He found a people speaking 
the Turkish tongue, but retaining the Jewish 
religion. They had a tradition that they 
belonged to the ten tribes of Israel and 
that they had been brought thither by the 
Assyriaus. There seems no reason to doubt 
the truth of their tradition. The Israelites in 
Nineveh and in the cities of the Medes natur- 
ally were lostin the population about them; 
but these Israelites, so isolated among the 
mountain valleys, would just as naturally have 
preserved their identity, in the same way that 
the Arameans have preserved their language. 
Hebrews they certainly are. They could not 
have come ont of Babylon, unless a body of 
commercial Jews suffered an impossible meta- 
morphosis into agricultural Israelites. Unless 
you derive them from the ten tribes of Israel 
they.remain unexplained. 

It isa pity that Professor Sachau, not being 
an Old Testament scholar, did not interest him- 
self as to the Hebfew text they use, nor as to 
any divergency of rites or ceremonies from 
those now in use among the Jews. It is, of 
course, probable that they came under the in- 
fluence of the ubiquitous mercantile Jews, 
accepted their texts, and were rabbinized ; but 
it is, nevertheless, possible that a search among 
them might be richly rewarded. 

It is interesting to trace the fate of the differ- 
ent tribes. A_part of Simeon was absorbed in 
Judah. , a8 we learn from I Chron. fv, 

2, migrafed to Mount Seir, and ultimately 
were lost among the Arabs. The Rechabites 
seem to have taken the same direction—namely, 
toward Arabia. Reuben appears to have lost 
itself in Moab. Gad and the half tribe of 
Manasseh were absorbed ‘c other peoples. Of 
Ephraim, probably Issachar, and the other half 
of Manasseh the well-to-do people were de- 
ported by Sargon ; the poorer classes, with set- 
tlers from Babylonia and Elam, formed the 
Samaritans, so hated by the Jews. Asher, 
Naphtali, Zebulon, and the greater part of Dan, 
so far as they were not lost in the neighboring 
Phenician and Aramaic population, formed, 
with some admixture from the Jews proper, 
the despised Galileans. Judah, Levi, Benjamin, 
a part of Simeon, and a part of Dan, with stray 
families from other tribes, are the modern 
Jews. 

Among the Jews of Habor, or some of the 
Jewish tribes of Arabia, it is not impossible 
that valuable discoveries may yet be made. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 








Panitary, 


PERIODIC OR MALARIAL FEVERS. 





Durie the past year no disease has attracted 
8o general attention as that described under the 
popular name of ‘ Malaria.” It has almost 
become the common epithet by which the laity 
designated a strange motley of ailments. 
Even the doctors have bgwed to the accept- 
ance of the name and allow it to pass as a term 
far more general than its original intent. It 
was meant closely to describe a class of fevers 
which were believed to be dependent on vege- 
table decomposition in marshy places, the 
activity of which depends much upon climatic 
and seasonal conditions. It is far safer to 
speak of fevers as intermittent or remittent, 
or, ff neuralgia occurs, to call it intermittent 
neuralgia, if it is such, rather- than loosely 
group all ailments ander the term malarial. 
We have seen thus diagnosticated dyspepsia, 
overwork, disease of the gall-bladder. and 
eonsumption. Yet, admitting all this, we 





must also say that fevers of a periodic type, 
such as are believed to be due to vegetable de- 
compositions, have been very prevalent in most 
of the Middle States the last year. The Con- 
necticut Valley has suffered much; Providence, 
R. L., admits the stranger as a resident; and the 
Massachusetts Board of Health has instituted 
an inquiry into the causes in that state. It is 
not now difficult to make a pretty thorough 
study of localities, with a view of determining 
causes. Our knowlege of geology, of water- 
levels and water-shed, of contour of surfaces, 
of the phenomena of forced vegetable or 
animal decomposition, of the effects of mod- 
erate moisture and excecsive heat has increased 
of late years, so that we can pursue the study 
with some good starting-points. Then the 
observations and records of physicians have 
become more accurate, so that the uniform 
experience of practitioners is worth far more 
as evidence than it once was. We have had 
occasion the last year to examine reports, and 
to visit various localities where the disease has 
manifested itself, and to practice in its midst, 
80 as to have various types under observation. 
Not only have there been the usual periodic 
forms; but neuralgia and convulsions during 
the chill or febrile attack have not been rare. 
This denotes an intensity or a quantity of 
poison more than usual, and leads to a closer 
scrutiny into causes. Testimony more and 
more confirms the relation of interrupted 
water-courses, of imperfect drainage, and of 
abnormal vegetable decay to the morbid mate- 
rial or contagion. We say abnormal decay 
because it is beautiful to see how Nature, left 
to itself, admirably conducts these processes so 
as to be harmless and to give vigor to the 
successive food-crops and grasses. But one 
ean scarcely go into a rural district, where 
many people dwell, without seeing how ruth- 
less has been the invasion. Embankments 
thrown up, exeavations made, little rivulets 
overlooked or thrust aside, and a general dis- 
regard of the whole question of drainage is 
the rule in almost every construction or altera- 
tion made. Not only is there no extra attempt 
to dry the soil, because of the interferences 
which construction makes and the greater 
dampness secured; but even natural brooks are 
not guarded. Vegetation falls into neglect, and, 
without cultivation to take up decaying mate- 
rial, and with such overflow or alternation of 
dry and wet as kills out Nature’s attempt 
at compensation, mankind deliberately appro- 
priate the debris totheir own shaking and 
quaking and burning and sweating, and then 
wonder where chills come from. One great 
tendency of population fs to get between the 
hills and tide-water. This generally means 
that we will intercept water-courses (both in 
the ground and visible) just where they are 
most dangerous to be intercepted—near their 
outflow. In the haste to build, land once 
farmed goes to waste, and there is often but 
little compensating vegetation. These marsh- 
gases are sometimes as perceptible to the nose 
as is the ignis fatuus to the eye. They are 
not generally stenchy to the degree of 
the decompositions of animal matter; but 
their heavy, murky feel is well known to 
many exposed to them. The effects are still 
better known. We have seen places the past 
year, where we would have been perfectly will- 
ing to give insurance risks, that out of any ten 
persons we could locate for three or four nights 
at certain spots at least two-thirds would have 
chill and fever, remittent fever, or some other 
periodic manifestation. While there are way- 
side theories or incidental modifications of 
view, we know of no point in which physicians 
who study and who have practiced amid these 
diseases are so well agreed as that decompos- 
ing vegetable matter is the sine gquanon. The 
fact that there is not a manifestation each 
year is more explicable as we study more 
closely climatic conditions and the relations of 
air, humidity, temperature, ozone, and electric 
conditions to ferments, to draughts, and to 
the various phenomena we well associate un- 
der the name of.the weather. The study of sea- 
sons and temperatures, for the Middle States 
especially, have never been more interesting or 
more marked than those of the years 1878-79 
and 1879-80, 


The remarkable July of 1878, with an ex- 
ceptional summer, the open winter of 1879, the 
early heat and drought of April and May, and 
the irregularities of heat and rain and humid- 
ity which have characterized the summer 
would have been to us inexplicable in their in- 
fluence on vegetation and health had there 
not been a very decided malarial manifesta- 
tion in all those places which the art of man 
has had in preparation and been keeping in 
store for this occasion. Our chiéf hope forthe 
future is that these lessons will not be lost; 
but that drainage for health will be an indus- 
trial enterprise, and be regarded’ as much 8 
matter for legislation as other public concerns. 
The parties seemed at a little Toss this year for 
platform items; but we do know of localities 
where a health plank wovGd be popular, at 
least, for assembly candidate. 


-* 


Science. 


Ir is quite unusual to have four comets fn 
the sky at once, as is the case at present. The 
first of the four is Scheberle’s comet, which 
was discovered last April and is now receding 
from the sun,after having passed behindit. The 
second is Faye’s comet; a small periodic 
comet, which makes its circuit once in five and 
ahalf years. It is now fast passing from view 
and visible only to the largest telescopes, after 
a short visit under unfavorable circumstances. 
The third comet is the one discovered, on 
September 29th, by Hartwig, at Strasburg, 
and on the next evening, at Ann Arbor, by, 
Harrington. When first seen, it was very 
bright for a telescopic comet, and even visible 
to the naked eye, with a tail some two degrees’ 
long. Its spectrum has been examined, and 
found to be just like that of most other 
comets—apparently identical with the banded 
spectrum seen at the base of a coal-gas flame. : 
The comet when first seen had passed its pert-' 
helion, and has been continually growing 
fainter, until now in the moonlight it is an: 
insignificant object. The fourth cometis the 
one discovered in the Constellation of Pegasus, 
by Swift, of Rochester, on the night of October 
10th-11th. It is described by the discoverer 
as faint but very large, and moving very slowly 
toward the north and west. The moonlight 
is so troublesome that as yet astronomers, so 
far as known to the writer, have failed to get 
any observations on it. According to the 
computations of Encke, the comet of 1812 had 
an orbit which would bring it around in 70.7 
years, and, as this period is considerably uncer- 
tain, its return is looked for almost any time. 
Until the orbits of the new comets are com- 
puted, it is impossible to say whether one of 
them may not be this object. It was not, how- 
ever, in 1812 anything but a telescopic body. 


....8eientific men often rejoice over the 
solution of problems that have proved stub- 
born, only to find, after a while, that new solu- 
tions are desirable. It is not long since they 
have settled down to a belief that they knew 
all about the formation of starch in vegetation 
and connected it with the action of light on 
chlorophyl. At a recent meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, a 
member exhibited some potatoes that had 
been formed in the dark chambers of a safe 
belonging to a Philadelphia merchant. Hehad 
purchased a few of a novel kind to take home 
to be cooked for trial; but they were placed 
in the safe and forgotten. These sprouted, 
made new ones about one-fourth the size of 
the parents. and then wholly dried up. The 
question arose as to the means by which the 
starch was transferred from the old to the 
young potato in the total absence of light. 
One member said such instances were not un- 
known. The live oak sprouted at once when 
it fell from the tree, and proceeded at once to 
push out the radicle and long cotyledonary 
petioles, making a tuber underground before 
it pushed forth growth from the plumule, and 
transferred the starch from the seed cotyledons 
to the tuber; and some terrestrial orchids have 
been known to remain in the ground a whole 
season without making foliage, but make a 
new bulb, the old one, which is always annual, 
dying, and a new one being formed by its side, 
asin the ordinary growth. When, after these 
statements, it was asked whether the starch 
granules in the parent seed or root was first 
dissolved during the transfer, and became 
granulated in its second deposit. or was trans- 
ferred in its granulated condition, the only 
answer was that the etarch had been trans- 
ferred without the agency of light ; but how it 
was done nobody knew. 





....Secchi some years ago announced that 
in certain cases prominences are formed not by 
the carrying up of matter from below into the 
solar atmosphere, as is usual, but in the same 
way as clouds are formed fn our own atmo- 
sphere—by the appearance of an isolated speck 
of nebulosity, which afterward grows and de- 
velops. No other observer, however, has 
hitherto confirmed this observation, and the 
theoretical difficulties in the way of explaining 
such a phenomenon are such that there has 
been rather a general disposition to think that 
Secchi was mistaken. An observation made 
at Princeton, on October 13th, however, entire- 
ly corroborates his statement. A prominence 
was seen on that day to grow from just such 
an isolated dot of light as he describes, until 
within an hour it had developed into a 

. with fila- 
prune et Oe Sas mae ie of the 
cloud and connecting it with the chromo- 
sphere below. a 

....A writer in The Botanical Bulletin, in de- 
seribing the botany of Syria, says that it very 
much resembles that of California, and he 
finds there alsoa similar climate. There are 
two mountain chains renning from north to 





south, the prevalent winds are westerly. 
There a siveter Tittle rain —, A c. y 
Tho bre engaged in agricuitural parents; 
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Personalities. 


Mrs. Lrpma Maria CuI, the well-known 
authoress, died, recently, at Wayland, Mass., 
in the seventy-eighth year cf her age. Mrs. 
Child was born in Medford, in the same state, 
February 11th, 1802, her maiden name being 
Francis. She was very well educated, and for 
atime taught school. In 1828 she married 
David Lee Child, a Boston lawyer, and subse- 
quently, with her husband, became editor of 
The National Anti-Slavery Standard, in this ctty. 
While here, she was a member of the family of 
the Quaker philanthropist, Isaac T. Hopper. 
She began writing for the press and for publi- 
cation as early as 1821 and her name was a 
heusehold word with the parents and grand- 
parents of the present generation. Among her 
numerous works, “The Frugal Housewife,” 
1829, and her anti-slavery productions are the 
best remembered. Her “ Appeal for that Class 
of Americans called Africans,” published in 
1833. was the first anti-slavery work ever 
printed in book form in thiscountry. This re- 
markable work attracted greatattention. Miss 
Martineau, in ber ‘‘Martyr Age of Amer- 
lea,”” describes Mrs. Child as a “lady of 
whom society was exceedingly proud before 
she published her ‘ A»peal,’ and to whom 
society has been extremely contemptuous ever 
since.”?” Dr. Channing attributed a part of his 
own interest in the slavery question to the 
reading of Mrs. Child’s book. On its appear- 
ance, he walked from Boston to Roxbury, to 
thank Mrs. Child for her volume. Nothing 
daunted by social ostracism, Mrs. Child con- 
tinued her anti-slavery labors until the pecu- 
liar institution was finally swept from the land. 
During her later years Mrs. Child resided with 
her busband at Wayland, in Worcester Coun- 
ty, Mass., where she died. She leaves a very 
bonorable name, not. only as an agreeable and 
eirnest writer, but as the benefactress of the 
poor and the helper of the wretched. 





e+e-General Sir F Roberts, who is now on 
the edre of a peerage or a pension, or both, 
and divides with Sir Garnet Wolseley the 
honor of being the leading general in the 
Bitish Army, is the poor son of a poor clergy- 
man in Water‘ord, Ire'and. A little over two 
years ago Roberts’s rank was that of major of 
artillery, and he was liable to be sent back to 
his regiment if affairs went against him. 


.-Offenbsch is said to have been as witty 
ashe was musical, In an interview he once 
had with the Emperor William, at Ems, the 
Emperor said: ‘‘ We, too, have aright to be 
prond of you, Herr Offenbach, for you were 
born, I am informed, at Bonn.” ‘No, your 
Majesty,’’ was Offenbach’s answer ; “ the other 
man was born at Bonn. Iam a native of Co- 
logne.”” The other man was Beethoven. 


.-Mr. Longman, the widely-known pub- 
lisher of London, has sold his estate at Farn- 
borough Hill to the ex-Empre’s Eugénie for 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. It 
consists of two hundred and fifty-seven acres 
and a picturesque mansion. The ex-Empress 
intends to build on the property a memorial 
chapel, to receive the bodies of the ex-Emperor 
and the late Prince Imperial. 


-++-The two sons of the Prince of Wales 
are to go from Vigo by Madeira to Rio, to 
Valpariso and San Francisco, through the 
Straits of Magellan, then by Vancouver's 
Island to China and Japan. At Singapore 
their ship, the “ Bacchante,” will start for 
home throngh the Suez Canal, in order to 
reach Eng'and early in December, 1881. 


.-Mrs. Arnold, the sole surviving sister of 
“Stonewnll”’ Jackson, now lives at Buckhan- 
non, W. Va. She was throughout the war a 
faithtal Un‘onist. For her brother she enter- 
tains the reverence of an undying love and 
affection, and she insists that it was with ex- 
treme reluctance and profound misgiving that 
ha took up arms against his country. 


--The late M. Thiers was again honored 
in Paris, recently, by the unveiling of a statue, 
with the inscription “ First President of the 
Republic.” He holds the map of France in 
his hands, with the word “ Belfort” standing 
out in large gilt letters, indicating the fortress 
which he successfully expended his effort to 
wrest from the Germans. 


----Hon. George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, 
has been re-elected to the United States Senate 
for the full term of six years, commencing 
March 4th, 1881. This is the fifteenth succes- 
sive year that Senator Edmunds has repre- 
sented Vermont in the Senate of the United 
States. 


--Professor Lewis Swift, of Rochester, 
New York, was recently the recipient of a 
cheek for five hundred dollars from Mr. H. 
H. Warner of that city, for the discovery of 
the new comet. The gift was made in accord- 
ance with a promise given some time ago. 


--+»President Hayes will return to Fremont, 
Ohio, in n time to vote at the November election. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


assis 


THE annual report of the Foreign Missions 
Committee of the Prctestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society speaks of a “ marked increase 
of all phases of the work—financial, evangelis- 
tic, educational.” The receipts of the year 
are the largest in the history of the Society. 
They amount to $162,084, which is more than 
twice as much as the receipts were ten years 
ago. The largest income in any previous year 
was $148,602, in 1878. The receipts of the past 
year show a large increase in the amount re- 
ceived from parishes. Upward of $91,000 
came from this source,a gain of $10,000 on 
the largest amount previously received in any 
year of the past decade. Of the 2,900 parishes, 
contributions came from 1,217, showing that 
54 parishes contributed which gave nothing in 
the previous year. There is reason, therefore, 
for rejoicing so far as the financial depart- 
ment of the Committee is concerned. The 
cost of administration was seven and nine- 
tenths per cent. In the field the mission in 
Greece, under the care of Mise Marion 
Muir, reports about as many pupils 
as in the previous year—700. They con- 
sist of Jews, Christian Jews, and Greeks. 
All read and study the Scriptures, and the 
Jews make no objection to learning the Apos- 
tles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. In Africa 
there is a staff of twelve ordained missionaries, 
including Bishop Penick and three whites, 
besides candidates, postulants, teachers, etc. 
There are six stations—Cape Mount, Bassa, 
Sinoe, Cape Palmas, Hoffman, and Cavalla— 
and a number of outstations. The work in 
its various departments has been prosecuted 
with success. Seventeen adults were baptized, 
making the whole number of communicants 
861, of whom 216 are natives and 145 Liberians. 
In the day schools there were 254 scholars, 
in the boarding schools 161, and in the 
Sunday-schools 597. In the mission m 
China there is a bishop, resident at Shang- 
hai, five ordained foreign missionaries, six 


j ordained natives, and two foreign medical 


and two foreign female missionaries, besides a 
number of teachers, catechists, etc. The 
mission has three districts—Shanghal (the 
seat of St. John’s College and several churches 
and chapels), Wuchang, and Hangkau. In 
the Wucbang district upward of 100 people, at 
a place called Yel, have asked to be received 
into the Church. The medical work has been 
found very profitable. The average attend- 
ance on puliic worship in the limits of the 


} mission is upward of 1,000. There were 111 


baptisms of natives the past year (of which 58 
were of adults) and 59 confirmations. The 
whole number of communicants is 821, 
of whom 800 are natives. There are 
538 echolars in the day, 167 in the 
boarding, and 818 (besides 40 foreign) in 
the Sunday-schools. In Japan there are two 
stations (Osaka and Tokio), and eight ordained 
foreign missionaries, including Bishop Wil- 
liams. There is also a missionary physician, 
and teachers and catechists. The force was 
enlarged by the addition of five the past year; 
but the Committee say that more are needed 
still. There are 77 communicants in this mis- 
s'on, of whom 14 are foreigners, and 184 schol- 
ars in day, boarding, and Sunday-schools. The 
Diocese of Hasti received upward of $5,000 
from the Committee. It contains 290 commn- 
nicants and 9 churches and chapels. The 
Church of Jesus, in Mexieo, whose interests 
are specially cared for by the Mexican League, 
received $24.244, becides a loan of $14,000. It 
has one bishop, two bishops-elect, two presby- 
ters, 54 organized and 30 unorganized congre- 
gations, 3,500 members, an orphanage, one 
boarding and ten day schools, with 603 schol- 
ars in all, two theological seminaries, with 26 
theolovical etndents, 17 lay readers, and 24 
teachers and other workers. These statistics 
are partly those of last vear and the report is 
short and lacking in information. This com- 
pletes the list of missions cared for by the 
Committee. They represent about 4,000 com- 
municants, the net gain of the year being 
about 50. 

....-The Rev. John Ross, of the Scottish 
United Presbyterian Mission in Mancbur‘a, 
China, who has recently completed a transla- 
tion of the New Testament into the Corean, 
writes that four Coreans of the literary class 
were baptized the past year in connection with 
the mission, and he fs looking forward to the 
day when Corea shall be open to missionaries. 
He notices a great improvement in the attitude 
of the Coreans. Six years ago he-could not 
hire one of them to teach him, and none would 
admit that they had a language and literature 


apart from the Chinese. The improvement is 
indicated by the fact of the baptism of the 
four literary Coreans, that eleven others 
have become inquirers, and that as many as 
are desired can now be obtained to do literary 
werk for their countrymen. Christianity, we 
have good reason to believe, will make rapid 
pew gay among the Coreans as soon as Corea 

to it. Of his —— —_ in Man- 
outs Mr. Ross has much 


omy yo 
There Ae 
verte trom beathenisn, wh which fe Bail an many ae 
as Were received in 





Bebbies 


Tus epizooty merely differs from other colds 
in its horseness. 


...-A man is a perfect “brick”” when he 
shows himself all the better for being hard- 
pressed. 


....Repentance without amendment is Hke 
continual pumping in the ship without stop- 
ping the leaks. 


.-There is romance in figures. A young 
man met a girl, ler, married her, and took her 
on a wedding 2er. 


«ee-The average age of a hog is only 15 
years. This always consoles us when we see a 
man spreading himself out over four seats in a 
railway car. 


.... When a man says “I hear a noise,” it 
probably never occurs to him that there ia 
nothing in this wide world that anybody can 
hear but a noise. 


....Let us not be too harsh with the poli- 
ticians. If it wasn’t for politics, many men 
who are too lazy to earn their living with their 
hands would be paupers. 


....And right in the middle of an important 
campaign women are unpatriotic enough to 
insist that the country shall remain unsaved 
while a stove is being put up in the sitting- 
room. 


....Some wicked Yankee says that he has 
invented a new telegraph. He proposes to 
place a line of women fifty steps apart, and 
commit the news to the first one as a very pro- 
found secret. 


2...The acme of laziness has been reached 
by the man who always kept one eye closed 
because he could see well enough with the 
other; and, besides, it was too much trouble to 
keep them both open. 


...-A Quincy boy sat beside his girl for just 
one hour last night, and during that time 
kissed her ninety-six times out of a possible 
hundred. The other four times she got ina 
hurry and kissed him. 


...-An American lawyer is now attorney- 
general of the Sandwich Islands. If in two 
years he doesn’t own the entire country and 
hold the king’s note for a large sum, he is no 
credit to the American Bar. 


....The truly benevolent wife now slips a 
$10 bill that she has saved irto her husband's 
ulster pocket. He would a heap rather find it 
there, and think that he left it there last year, 
than to have it given to him. 


.-Toddlekins is a very small man, indeed; 
but he said he never minded ft at all until his 
three boys grew up to be tall, strapping young 
fellows, and his wife began to cut down their 
old clothes and cut them over to fit him. And 
then he said he did get mad, 


...-It always sounds pretty to say ‘‘ The sun 
bad sunk beneath the western horizon”; but 
a moment’s reflection shows that that is about 
the only horizon he could sink beneath, under 
the circumstances. When he feels like sinking, 
he always selects the western horizon, tn this 
section. 


..In the following anagram, which was 
contributed by a lady to one of Dr. Mublen- 
berg’s publications, is to be found a happy 
specimen of the art and it teaches a valuable 
lesson : 

“ Pray tell me where is Christianity? 
Transpose the letters, it's in charity.” 

....“' Here, lend us a hand, somebody,” 
cried good little Billy, struggling to climb over 
the back fence to run away to the circus; and 
his kind father, who happened to be near and 
heard him, came up and lent him a hand about 
the size of a sugar-cured ham, sixteen or seven- 
teen times. And the next time he runs away 
to the circus, Billy will try to get along alone. 


-.++'* Here is a sketch,”’ sald the poet, 
Unto the editor gray, 
“ That I toseed me off in an idle hour, 
To pase the time away.”’ 


“ Here is a club,” was the answer, 
In a bland and smiling way, 
“With which I frequently toss me off 
Six poets in a day.” 


...-The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon was once an- 
noyed by three young men persisting in wear- 
ing their hate in church. He appeared fors 
time not to notice them, but proceeded to tell 
his audience of a visit he had paid to a Jewish 
synagogue. ‘‘ When I entered,” he said, “TI 
took off my hat, but was informed that the 
great mark of respect was to keepit on, I did 
so, though I assure you I felt very strange 
wearing my hat in a place of worship. And 
now, as I paid this mark of respect tothe syna- 
gogue, may I ask those Jews in the gallery to 
conform equally to our rules and kindly un- 
cover their heads?’ Which was enough. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ADLAM, Samuzt, D.D., died, recently, at 
Newport, R.L 

AYER, C., Goshen, Ind., resigns. 

BAILEY, @. 8., D. D., Miles, Mich. 
become a missionary in Rome, Teal 

BICKNELL, F. L., Bangor, Me., vate 

CHRISTIE, W. Ww. ord. at Hartford, Conn. 

COOPER. Grorar, Philadelphia, accepts call 
to Williameport, Penn. 

EASTWOOD, T. M., Wilmington, Del., accepts 
call to Greenwich, N. J. 

EDWARDS, E., becomes pastor at Coatesville, 
Penn: 

EMMETT, H. H., removes from Redwood to 
Sandy Creek, 

FALLIS, I. ©., removes from Earlville to 
Streator, Tl 

GLINES, G. A , Cornish, N. H., resigns. 

GOODNO, W. 8., Hoboken, N. J., resigns. 

HILDRETH. W.. removes from New Albany, 
Ind., to Pittsburgh, Penn. 

JEFFREY, R. E., D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Denver, Col 

Lays 2 F., becomes pastor at St. Martin’s, 


— 


— GrorGE M., ord. at Warrensburgh, 


PETTIS, A. M., ord. at Meriden, Kan. 

PLACE, J. J. W., removes from Winchester 
to Carbondale, Ill. 

RAY, R. C., settles at Utica, Ml. 

READ, Dantet, D.D., Brookiyn, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

SMALL, J. S., died, recently, at Londonderry, 
Conn. 

SYKF8, J. N., died, recently, at Agawam, 
Mars, aged 67. 

WEBSTER, J. C., Mount Vision, N. Y., resigns, 

WELLS, T. J., ord. at Yountville, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, Frank &8.. ord. at Andover, Mass. 

BACON, H. M., Toledo, O., accepts call to 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

RACON, W. F.. Chelsea, accepts call to East- 
hampton, Mass. 

BOURNE, Jawes R., New Haven, called to 
Sharon, Conn. 

CUTLER, E., Union ch, Worcester, Mass., 
dismissed. 

FREEMAN, Hrewrr A., inst. at Oldtown, Me. 

GUNSAULUS, Frank W., ord. at Columbus, 0, 

HAMLIN, T. 8., Prestyterian, Trov. N. Y., 
accepts call to Edwards ch., Northampton, 

' Mass. 

HAND, Freprrick A., died, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

HARTWELL, Mrnor 8., ord. at New Boston, 


recently, at 


Mass. 

HENDRICKSON, M. A., Watertown, Wis., 
resigns. 

HOLRROOK, Davin §8., Ellington, Conn, 
diem'‘s-ed. 


HOWS, J B.. Maitland, N. 8., accepts call to 
Monson and Abbott, Me., for one year. 
IDE. Grorar H., Lawrence. Masa. called to 

Spring-street ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 
LOVEJOY. Groroe, Bedford, accepts call to 
Franklin, Mas 
MAYNE, N., Jamestown, Wis., resigns. 
MORTON, Apna, Oakham, Maes., gaes to 
First ch., Wells, Me., for one year. 
OSBORNE, C. P., formerly of Sonthineton, in- 
vited to become acting pastor at Branford, 


Conn. 
ROWELL, Jonw A., ord. at South Weare, 
N. H. 


STIMSON, Hewrr A., 
Worcester, Mass. 


WILLEY, 8. H, inst. at Benicia, Cal. 
WRIGHT, J. E. M., Needham, accepts call to 
Goshen, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BATES, W. H., inst. at Clyde, N. Y. 
BELL, Wm. G., Austin, Texas, died, recently. 
cmoa WasuInoTon, inst. at Irvington, 


inst. over Union ch., 


oar P. 8., accepts call to Midland City, 
Mic 


DEXTER, R. H., accepts call to Bethany Cen- 
ter, N.Y. 


Lane Ws. H., ord. and inst. at Palmyra» 
N. Y. 


MENDENAALL, H. G., Pittsburgh, ealled to 
Mercersburgh, Penn. 

‘SHERRARD, Tnomas J, accepts call to 
Brookville, Penn. 

WAITE. Henry Ranvatt, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., resigns. 

WISHARD, Samvuzt E., inst. over Fifth ch., 
Chicago, Ill. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

COPELAND, Jonn, of Genesee Roteote 
Conference, died, recently, at Lima, N. Y. 

ELDER, CuHaR es, ord. “se Naser of Unity 


(Unitarian’, Bonen, © 
GORDON, D. M.(U P. Ch. , died at Evans, 
Col.. 


recently. 


GORDON, W. W., ord. and inst. over U. P. 
ech., Andrew. Wis. 
LYON. W. H ., Fall River. accepts call to Uni- 


tarian ch.. Roxbury, Mass., for one vear. 

METZGER. B. 8. , accepts call to Reformed 
ch. at Pine Grove, Penn. 

ny Slt, pecs vate A Baptist), Nicholsville, N. 

f 

NOYES. W. L. Gree Baptist), accepts call to 
Ash hiend, N. H. 

FITBLADO.S - - (Methodist Episcopal). Porte- 
mouth, N. resiens, to visit Scotland. 

YEOMAN, W W. i (Free Baptist), Richmond, 


, resigns. 
YOUNG, Epwarp J., a ag called to 
First Unitarian 


ch., Waltham, Mass. 
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~ Schaot and Gollege. 





Tas Tangwen College, of Pekin, China, has 
fasued its first calendar, which is an interest- 
ing and peculiar document. The institution 
appears to be in a flourishing condition, its 
faculty numbering 20 professors and tutors, 12 
being Chinese. The tota) number of students 
is 102, being divided into four departments— 
the English, French, Russian, and German— 
and into classes of mathematics, astronomy, 
mathematical physics, international law, chem- 
istry, and physiology, the entire course of 
stady requiring eight years to complete. The 
students are in receipt of a government sti- 
pend. During the first year a student is furn- 
ished with board and lodging only; but at the 
end of this time he is given an allowance of 
three taels per month. If he continues to do 
well, this sum is doubled in a year or two, and 
a respectable proficiency ultimately entitles 
him to receive the sum of ten taels, equal to 
fourteen dollars per month. On leaving col- 
lege, those sent to pursue their studies in for- 
eign countries are allowed the sum of one 


* hundred taels per month, which is raised to 


one hundred and fifty if they are placed on the 
footing of student-interpreters. The next step 
is to the position of third-class interpreter, 
with a monthly salary of two hundred taels, 
from which a student may advance to a first- 
clase interpretership, or to higher positions in 
the home or foreign service of the country. 
Thirty-five graduate students have been assigned 
to posts of official duty, at home and abroad. 
The institution is under the presidency of W. 
A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., and is under the 
inspection of a Board of Regents, consisting of 
H. I. H. Prince Kung and the ministers of 
foreign affairs. Once in three years a fa-kao, 
or great examination, is held; after which the 
successful competitors are rewarded by marks 
ef official distinction, conspicuous merit enti- 
tling the possessors to various degrees of gov- 
ernmental rank. All the time arrangements 
are according to the Chinese calendar, and the 
work of the year is divided into two semesters, 
with four vacations, amounting to about ten 
weeks. Sundays are recognized as holidays 
for the foreign professors only. The studies 
of the first four years are those taught in our 
primary schools, and those of the latter four 
correspond pretty closely to the ordinary 
course at any American college. A printing 
office is attached to the College, by means of 
which the text-books are printed in the Chi- 
nese language and many official publications 
prepared. The latter portion of the calendar, 
or catalogue, is printed in Chinese. The in- 
stitution was organized in 1860, and since that 
period bas been steadily increasing its sphere 
of usefulness. In 1876 buildings were selected 
for a chemical laboratory and a museum and a 
reading-room established, supplied with news- 
papers and magazines, in various languages, 
and a library of over 4,500 works, nearly 2.000 
being tn the Chinese language. 


.2..Carleton College, at Northfield, Minn., 
has just received a gift of $10,000 from Mrs. 
Valeria G. Stone, of Malden, Mass., which 
will be added to the endowment fund. The 
faculty at this institution consists of twelve 
professors and there are over two hundred 
students in regular attendance. It is the only 
Congregational college in Minnesota, and the 
state conference of that denomination met 
last week in the College chapel. 


.++. Work will soon be commenced on the 
new University College, Liverpool, England. 
288,000 have been subscribed, and but little 
more is needed to make up the required 
amount. The endowments of professorships 
fs about completed; but a further sum is re- 
quired to meet the cost of a enitable and hand- 
some building. 


-+«eThe popular schools in the Netherlands 
are attended by 525,000 pupils. Of this num- 
ber 300,000 are in state schools, 125,000 in 
Protestant schools, and 100,000 in Roman 
Catholic schools. The education of the 300,000 
pupils in state echools costs the government 
17,000,000 florins a year. 


.-+»Professor Perry, of Williams College, for 
the past eight years has been engaged in pre- 
paring a history of that institution and is now 
writing it for publication. It should be a most 
interesting work to the alumni and friends of 
the college. 





«.+.There are 96 deaf-mute schools in the 
German Empire ; 53 being in Prussia, 14 in 
Bavaria, 7 in Wurtemberg, 4 in Saxonyg8 in 
Alsace-Lorraine, 2 in Baden, 2 in Hes:e-Darm- 
stadt, and 11 in the other German states. 


««+-Olivet College, at Olivet, Mich., has an 
attendance of 296 in all departments, the fresh- 
man class numbering 46, of whom & are 
women. 


-++eThe Rev. Dr. Childs, of Hartford, Conn., 
hae been appointed professor of mental and 
moral science at Wooster University, Ohio. 
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THE INDEPSNDENT 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our Hist of “ Books of the Week” 
will he sidered by us an equt to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


Tar number of magazines and papers 
published for the young folks has grown to 
be somewhat bewilderiny. The claim to 
be the best must be divided among several, 
and the question which to buy depends 
not altogether upon the merit of the maga 
zine, but quite as much on who and what 
the juveniles are who are to have it. We 
have prepared the brief exhibit below to 
show what there is and to aid their friends 
to select what the young people need. We 
say nothing about Sunday-school papers, for 
the reason that they cover a different ground, 
and the question what to choose among 
them is in general decided by the school to 
which the young reader belongs. 

It will be noticed at once that the juvenile 
periodicals of which we are to speak 
are adapted to children of different ages. 
The youngest of all is Baby-Land, pub- 
lished by Lothrop, Boston. The question 
has been raised whether baby-land is a 
proper field for literary culture of any 
kind. At the age of two years achild may, 
perhaps, have pictures as toys; but not words 
to be read. The little brain is even liable 
to be forced by too much explanation of 
pictures, so that, on hygienic grounds, we 
very much doubt whether any tangible 
reading age exists earlier than that which 
is provided forin the admirable weekly, 
The Nursery. This is suited to children 
between‘ three and eight years old. The 
very little ones have pages in big letters. 
The illustrations are excellent, and, on the 
whole, nothing better can be found for 
children up to the age of eight years. 

Then follow Wide Awake and Golden 
Hours, which are designed to provide for 
boys and girls from eight years old to fif- 
teen. Both are good, but Golden Hours is 
exceptionally so. The recent numbers 
have been very fine, and we hope that the 
decision to discontinue it may be in some 
way reconsidered. At least, itis to be de- 
sired that measures may be taken to con- 
tinue the lady who edits it in a post of the 
same kind; for there is no brighter nor 
better pen at work forthe young folks 
The Youth's Companion is for somewhat older 
readers. It would be a good and interest- 
ing paper for a bright child of eight years; 
but is better adapted to readers between 
the ages of twelve and say seventeen years. 
It is so well known as to require little 
further notice, except, perhaps, to remark 
that its weekly circulation is said to have 
reached 120,000 copies. 

Harper's Young People, an illustrated 
weekly for readers between the ages of 
twelve years and eighteen, made its appear- 
ance about a year ago. Number 51 has 
just been laid on our table. It isin all 
respects admirable and both the character 
of the publishers and the reputation of the 
editor lead us to expect that it will be 
a strong competitor for public favor. 
The illustrations of the ‘‘months” in 
the current pnuinber, by Kate Green- 
away, are very good, indeed. The list 
we propose to give ends with the &t. 
Nicholas. It is not designed for very 
young children; in fact, we cannot well say 
at what period in life one does get too old 
to enjoy it. At all events, none of us have 
reached that point yet. The writing in 
it, if not always up to the editor’s high 
standard, is the best that can be obtained. 
The illustrations are admirable. The 
columns of fun and amusement are excel. 
lent, and it contains something for very 
little folks, over which, by the way, we have 
often found the old heads diverting them- 
selves. The only caution to be exercised in 
regard to the St. Nicholas is not to com- 
mence with it too young. 

The writers in all these juvenile publica- 
tions have still much to learn in the way of 
simplicity. They are expected to use only 
the best and purest English and in the 
simplest way—no long and difficult words, 
no attempts tocome down to the young 
people in sentences cclored with vulgarity, 
slang, or even a too familiar style. Purity, 
simplicity, and dignity are rigorously re- 











quired of all writers for the young Digni- 


ty is as important as simplicity, and the 
essence of it lies in really having some- 
thing worthy to say. Simplicity is not 
vacuity, and dignity is not propriety. Ii 
depends very much on the quantity and 
quality of being in the author and his 
work. We cannot say too often to these 
writers that they will not grow simple by 
growing childish or empty; nor will they 
grow dignified by using the big words we 
find too often in their pages. We have 
often wished that Richard Grant White 
would give his pen to one of these publica- 
tions. His English is of the kind that 
would melt in a young mind and dissolve 
wholly into meaning and impression. It 
will not answer to write for a child in the 
nursery about “‘ closing transactions,” ‘‘ ex- 
pressing opinions,” ‘inhabiting moun- 
tains,” ‘‘ promising to retain,” ‘‘ fashionable 
invalids,” and stilted phrases of this kind. 

The English juvenile publications were, 
a few years back, greatly superior to our 
own. Thiscan no longer besaid. Indeed, 
there is now a considerable demand for 
some of ours in England. Still, several of 
these foreign publications retain their 
position and are to be obtained in this 
country. The best among them are the 
Infants’ Magazine, composed largely of 
words of one syllable and designed to 
cover the same ground as our Nursery ; 
The Children’s Friend, published, we be- 
lieve, under Presbyterian direction, for 
readers between the ages of eight years 
and twelve; next comes the Boy’s Own 
Paper, for lads up to eighteen; and the 
Young Gentleman's Magazine, published by 
George Routledge & Sons and designed for 
older young people, closes the list. Some 
of the best English writers contribute to 
this periodical; Mr. Tom Hughes, among 
others. All of these publications, Amer- 
ican and English, can be obtained at Bren- 
tano’s, in this city. 

To what has been said we ought to add 
a few words respecting juvenile literature 
of another class, and against which we 
should be glad to close every family in the 
land. It is a large class of which we speak, 
and we uuderstand it is in great demand; 
all the more reason for a word of caution 
about it. We refer to such publications as 
Boys of New York, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
Harrigan & Hart's New Boy's Paper, and the 
Young Men of America. The stories in 
these journals are exciting and exaggerated ; 
they set boys a-dreaming over life as it is 
not; they heat their minds and passions; 
the love stories are, to say the least, “‘ off 
color” and unwholesome. Yet they are 
read immensely by boys about town—cash- 
boys and girls. Some of them will read them 
rather than eat-their dinners. The school 
children get them, and before they have 
touched the fifteenth birthday some sensa- 
tional half-dime novel, which can be hidden 
in the waistcoat pocket, or some heated 
juvenile print, has laid waste the young 
mind and started it on the journey of life 
with a brain and a heart working wrong 
from the bottom. 





EDGAR A. POE, AS SEEN BY HIS 
BRETHREN.* : 


Tue London Atheneum, in noticing ‘‘ In- 
gram’s Life, Letters, and Opinions ” of Poe, 
observed that this life might ‘‘be regarded 
as final and definitive.” Nothing can illus- 
trate better the danger of setting limits to 
human achievement than this remark. 
Already two of our most gifted authors, Mr. 
Stoddard and Mr. Stedman, themselves 
poets of no ordinary standing, have given 
us valuable and, in some respects, new con- 
tributions to both the life and opinions of 
the poet. Ingram’s work isa life in two 
volumes, and is meant to be exhaustive. 
The author claims as a merit that he has 
depended little on what has been written 
about Poe, which he evidently considers 
poor stuff. He has searched the original 
sources of information with great assiduity, 
and traced back the false opinions which 
have been current to their origin in 
slander. His best authorities were, how- 
ever, Poe’s devoted friend, the late 
John Neal, Mrs. Whitman, and Mrs. Gove 
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Nichols (“Stella”). Notwithstandirg his 
assiduous pains, his enthusiastic devotion, 
and his very good confidence that nothing 
remained for future editors but to draw on 
his work, as he does not hesitate to affirm 
that most American editors have done since 
he published the ‘“‘Memoir” which was 
prefixed to Poe’s works, instead of Gris- 
wold’s—notwithstanding all this, Ingram 
did not get himself fully out of the clouds 
about his author, and will have tosubmit to 
be corrected by the more modest biog- 
raphers whose two volumes are the occasion 
of this article. Ingram insists that the poet 
was born January 19th. Stoddard corrects 
it to February 19th, and shows that the 
mother was acting on the boards of the 
Boston Theater January 20th, 1809. So 
with regard to the “Conchologist, First 
Book,” which Ingram will have for an orig- 
inal from Poe, Stoddard has set in array a 
mats of evidence which must settle the 
matter—at least, until new facts are pro- 
duced. More important is the gen- 
eral view of the man himself, as 
given in Ingram and in the American 
memoir. Ingram is too zealous a parti- 
san. In seeking to treat generously 
a man of genius, who had certainly been 
injured, he did a wrong to the public, who 
have aright to the truth. Stoddard pre- 
serves a more balanced mind and has drawn 
the portrait which we believe will be most 
generally received. As to the opportunities 
of the two authors to obtain trusty informa- 
tion, Ingram’s claim to have drawn little 
from books and most from living witnesses 
amounts to little or nothing as against Stod- 
dard. He stands in equally good relations 


with Mrs. Whitman, to say the least. He 


is understood to have had the confidence in 
these matters of the late Mr. Thompson, a 
very important witness, unknown, we should 
think, to Ingram. Our readers will see, 
without our pursuing these comparisons 
further, how much ground there is for 
Ingram’s innuendoes against Stoddard, and 
how far it is true that he has drawn on the 
Englishman for his material. / 

Still a ‘‘Memoir” is nota ‘‘ Life.” In- 
gram’s volumes must remain the repertory 
of knowledge on this subject. Their merit 
as such we do not bring into question. 
The ‘* Memoir” prefixed to this new vol- 
ume is the part for which Mr. Stoddard is 
responsible and in which he has done work 
which is unmistakably good. He has as- 
certained with care and accuracy the essen- 
tial dates and facts in a career which it has 
not been easy to follow in all its windings 
and obscurity. He threads his way through 
the literary history with an easy knowledge 
of what lies around the special matter he 
describes. He has given enough of the 
painful features of the poet’s history to pre- 
vent his readers from going astray in their 
judgment about him, and he has done this 
without stooping to a depraved curiosity. 
In technical criticism of the large and genial 
kind this Memoir is especially valuable. 
On the whole, it is one which could hardly 
have been written much sooner than it has 
been. The American public were not able 
thirty years ago to do full justice toa man 
like Poe. They were not familiar enough 
with those singular phases of the poetic 
temperament of which Shelley was an ex- 
ample on one side and Poe on another, and 
which all agree in this, that they indicate a 
constitution not to be measured in the ordi- 
nary way. It does not appear from this 
Memoir, nor from the critique of Mr. Sted- 
man, that, as regards his character, Poe was 
to be admired without qualification or even 
excused. On the contrary, a deep and 
well-deserved reprobation rests on his 
name, At the same time, as the first mis- 
representations have been cleared away, he 
stands, as in these pages, in a truer and. better 
character—not a libertine and not a heartless 
egotist. He had the ‘‘blood,” but not the 
“ blood and iron” together in him. He had 
not fixed before him the purpose which 
Goethe sings: 


“Im Ganzen, Guten, Wahren, 
Resotut cu leben.” 


That his will was fatally weak and disor- 
dered; that he possessed in other ways little 
control over himself; that he not only de- 
lighted in mystifying people—in “‘ kicking 
up a bobbery,” as he called it—but that he 
was often unscrupulous as regards the 
truth, must be admitted. But, with all this, 
we have many descriptions from capable 
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and trusty persons, who knew him well and 
long, which paint him in highly attractive 
colors, as a quiet, modest, affectionate, 
simple-hearted gentleman, attached to his 
friends and attaching them to him. It is 
evident, also, that he was unfortunate 
enough to have been set adrift in the world 
with a constitution so delicate in its equi- 
poise that the excitement of his over-kin- 
died thoughts deprived him sometimes of 
rationality, and a cup of fairly strong 
coffee would reduce him to intoxica- 
tion. Mr. Stoddard has not been un- 
mindful of the right of the public to 
have the truth; bat we are thankful 
that, while working strictly and consci- 
entiously under this responsibility, he 
has enabled us to think no worse than this 
of a fellow-man as highly endowed as Edgar 
A. Poe. Mr. Stedman’s critique is as 
charming as the little book that contains 
it, which is saying much. It is throughout 


. the appreciative discussion of one poet and 


his work by another. That he himself 
would have received as generous treatment 
from Poe’s too savage pen is, unhappily, 
doubtful. It is a striking illustration of 
the variety of resource that lies in the hu- 
man mind that two friends, living almost 
side by side, should have been working 
together, at the same time, on a theme as 
narrow as this, in regard to which they 
agreed in fact and outline and general 
drift of view, and yet that the work 
of each, while fitting closely to that 
of the other, should be characterized by a 
separate quality and purpose and havea 
value of its own. 





It seems as if the day of enormous hymn- 
books might be approaching the beginning of 
itsend. Fourteen or fifteen hundred lyrics are 
too many for any possible congregation to be- 
come familiar with, and against the advantage 
of so wide a range to select from has to be set 
over the detriment of a book almost too big 
to handle, and a great mass of compositions 
which in any given place are practically never 
used. Yet size has been the rule of late years. 
The “ Plymouth Collection,” as early as 1855, 
offered no less than 1,374 hymns; and since 
then Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
have thought it necessary to have from 1,000 to 
1,50, generally coming near the latter figure. 
Baptists and Methodists have been content 
with 1,000 to 1,200, while Episcopalians and 
O14 School Lutherans have managed to get 
along with less than 600. Some whisper of 
protest against this extravagance was first 
raised, as far as we know, in the Yale College 
Chapel Hymn book, some six years ago, and in 
the manual prepared at Providence for the 
Central Congregational “hutch in that city, 
and which contained only the inadequate num- 
ber of about 300 hymns. The effective reaction 
may, however, prove to have been led by 
the Oberlin Manual of Praise for Sabbath 
and Social Worship, which has but 595 metrical 
hymns, with eleven prose chents and seven 
doxologies. The editors, Professor Hiram 
Mead and Professor Fenelon B. Rice, very 
sensibly say that “it would have been a less 
laborious task to make a compilation which, 
with its larger range of hymns, might have 
suited a greater variety of peculiar tastes; 
but it is believed that the average want will be 
now fully met by a winnowed selection, even 
though a few kernels of grain should be blown 
away with the chaff. For experience proves 
that hymns and tunes do not become useful 
until worshipers have become used to them: 
and certainly no single congregation will ever 
use familiarly more than 600 hymns.” The 
book is likely to attain success in the West, 
where people are peculiarly American and 
eminently practical. It is very neatly gotten 
up by E. J. Goodrich, in two convenient and 
cheap forms. Thetunes are of the familiar 
popular sort, Lowell Mason and W. B. Brad- 
bury being far ahead and Dr. Hastings next. 
The hymns have been selected with a good 
deal of discrimination, so as to offend no judg- 
ment. There are no disgracefully bad ones; 
none, probably, that do not come up toa fair 
standard. The average of merit (as it ought to 
be In a book of the size), is somewhat above par. 
Dr. Watts vastly preponderates ; then comes 
Charles Wesley, followed closely by Doddridge, 
Montgomery, Steele, and Newton. All this 
is Orthodox and what is expected in a collec- 
tion of the type. Recent writers, also, both 
English and American, are fairly represented, 
and (no less than the old stand-bys) by what 
are generally considered their best verses. Of 
originale—always interesting to the hymnol- 
ogist, but doubtful additions to the practical 
value of a hymnal—there are a few, and a few 
only. The book, as s whole, is not without 
marks of brain and individuality; yet no less it 
ie up to the requirements of the time and of 
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its purpose. Of all previous collections it 
seems to have followed most largely the An- 
dover “Sabbath Hymn Book ”—no bad guide 
and on which one of the editors was employed. 
The worst faults of that excellent compilation 
were carelessness about authors (when their 
names were attempted to be given at all) and 
about texts. The first error has beer hand- 
somely avoided here; the other not so thor- 
oughly. There are here, as there were there, 
occasional signs of tinkering; not, indeed, 
reckless and indiscriminate. Dr. Neale’s 
exquisite version from St. Stephen, the Sabaite, 
is here made to read “‘ Art thou weary, heavy 
laden,” instead of art thou languid. The 
change, indeed, as more biblical, may be ac- 
ceptable to persons not familiar with the 
original; that, when one is used to it, needs 
and admits no improvement. Less defensible 
is the alteration in the fourth stanza: ‘‘[f I 
find Him, if I follow, What’s my portion here ?”’ 
“What his guerdon here’’ expresses the idea 
vastly better; and, though guerdon be a not 
very familiar word, anybody who learns to 
know and love the hymn could find out its 
meaning, surely, in no long time. A very 
creditable feature of the book is the Index of 
Authors, with dates. Two or three dozen cor- 
rections (which have been already sent to the 
editors and which are to be incorporated in 
the second edition) would make this as nearly 
complete asthe limitations of present knowl- 
edge permit. As it is, the Index is equaled by no 
book of this size, and only surpassed by the 
admirable ones of Dr. Hatfield, Dr. Hitehcock, 
and the present Methodist Hymnal. (The forth- 
coming “Evangelical Hymnal” of Hall and 
Lasar promises a “Biographical Index” 
that will be ahead of anything yet known in 
America and a new feature.) It has become a 
sort of fashion to decry any attention to the 
origin of this part of the material of worshfp. 
Says a writer in the last number of the Amer- 
tcan Church Review: ‘‘ Who is the author of a 
hymn js of no sort of account.” That, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, is nonsense. One 
might as well say it is of no sort of account 
who painted a picture or designed a famous 
building. If any given work be beautiful or 
useful, ite maker deserves to be remembered 
in that degree. Why should hymns be an 
exception to the universal rule? People now- 
adays demand to know something about them 
and their authors, as is shown by every recent 
collection, except the Episcopal Hymnal. 
The only question is, whether the information 
they want shall be given intelligently and 
conscientiously ; and any compilers who en- 
deavor, like those of the Oberlin Manual, to 
give it thus are entitled to recognition and 
thanks. 


«+--Im The Methodist Quarterly. Review for 
October Judge Reynolds, of Brooklyn, dis- 
cusses ‘“‘ The Administration of Church Law” 
fn a manner which gives the articleas much 
value for readers outside his denomination as 
within it. Prof. Wells, of Union College, 
Schenectady, does not find much ground to 
look for “‘The Regeneration of Palestine ”’ 
from any movement of the Jews themselves to 
their ancient home ; but deseribes with great 
hopefulness the colonies of the ‘‘ Friends of 
Jerusalem,” under the direction of the Ger- 
man Christopher Hoffman. If “ Ecumenical 
Methodism "’ is to be that Catholic thing which 
lay in view of Dr. Patton when he said, in his 
sermon before the General Assembly, “ great 
asthe Presbyterian Church may be in that for 
which she fs distinguished, she is greater still 
in that which she shares in common with the 
Christian world,” and which Dr. George 
contends for under this title, our prayer 
is: “God speed the day.” Dr. Lowry con- 
tributes a hopefal view of ‘“‘ The Greece of 
To-day.” The two following articles we_must 
pase, to find space to advert to the literary work 
at the end of the number, which we must pro- 
nounce excellent, in spite of some wholly un- 
necessary alarm expressed there as concerns 
this journal. All men who have minds and 
who use them, whether they “ are firmly stayed 
within the limits of Scripture and the Primitive 
Church” or not, should humbly remind them- 
selves and often of the possible drift of their 
speculations. The more freely they think and 
the more they enjoy their freedom to do so 
the more grateful should they be for the watch- 
ful eyes which never fail to spy out trouble 
ahead and the first indications of “ dangerous 
drift.”” But, after stating to ourselves all these 
grounds of self-distrust, we reassure the editor 
of The Methodist Quarterly that we are not in 
the “ drift period,” and that we do not intend 
to be forced into the ‘‘cataclysmic,”’ notwith- 
standing his good-natured lingua franca, nor 
the slippery condition of that sheet of “ pro- 
gressive liberalism” which he sees under 
our feet and which we see under his. We 
have no time to set. him right on all points 
with regard to ourselves ; but we observe that 
he is so much disturbed by a remark of curs 
concerning the possible salvability of’’ atheists 
in Christian lands” that we feel called on to 
relieve his mind on that matter. Atheist isa 
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word of two senses; both bad enough, but one 
not so hopelessly bad as the other. We sup- 
posed it plain that we were using the word in 
the better sense of the two; not in that utterly 
guilty and inexcusable meaning in which it 
describes a man as alien from all divine life 
and sympathy—an eremy of God whom he 
knows, and willfully setting himself against all 
divine goodness. Nor would we euggest that 
there is no guilt and no degree of responsible 
sin implied even in the best meaning of the 
word. But it is possible that one might be 
called an atheist, and submit to be called so, 
who really, in the judgment of enlightened 
charity, is none. It may be that some persons 
have been so unfortunate in the presentation 
they have heard of Orthodox Christianity as to 
have fallen into confusion and antagonism as 
to what is set up before them for God, and 
have reacted into what they themselves recog- 
nize as atheism, while their hearts still cherish 
a secret and unrecognized faith, We might 
not venture to anticipate the scrutiny of the 
last day, and say this isso; nor will we venture 
into the greater responsibility of saying that 
itisnot. We desire, with Paul, to declare unto 
such darkened Athenians “Him whom they 
worship unknowWn’’; but, while they gather 
around their cloudy altar and hold devoutly 
their sad hope, if their fruit in life is good and 
Christian, we shall still ask: When are we au- 
thorized to say that such souls are without God 
and without hope in the world? 


....The edftors of the Presbyterian Review 
are to be congratulated on their number for 
October. The Rev. Dr. Mellvaine opens with a 
carefully written paper on “ Evolation in Re- 
lation to Species”; Professor Moffat treats 
the “ History of the Early Scottish Chareh ”’ 
in an admirable and thorough manner. That 
Church arose in a mission mov t, inde- 
pendent of Rome, and settled into a Christian- 
{ty whose ministers had neither Episcopal nor 
Presbyterian ordination, but owned the Colle- 
giate Superior of the central mission at Iona as 
their head. These churches followed primi- 
tive and non-Roman customs, especially as to 
the Lord’s Supper. Nothing is more in’truct- 
ive than the development of this free Chris- 
tianity, flowing from Patrick and Columba 
into its final form of the so-called Cul- 
deeism, and then its subversion by Rome 
through Canterbury. The paper is through- 
out an unanswerable vindication of the 
free and independent Christianity of Scot- 
land; all the more so that it advocates no 
special Presbyterian claim. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether a somewhat false impression is 
not left as to the’ease with which Culdee Chris- 
tianity submitted to {tefate. Professor Moffat 
would certainly say that it made a long and 
desperate defense, and that Romanism was not 
everywhere able to set it aside, but assumed 
it in many cases into itself, so that (and this is 
the important point) Rome did not in all events 
supersede the Culdee ministry with a priest- 
hood ordained after her own fashion, but as- 
sumed the Culdee priesthood as it was into its 
own, and henceforth that non-apostolic stream 
ran on with her own. The effect of this on An- 
glican apostolicity is plain. Dr. Bruce’s contri- 
bution, “ Paul’s Conversion and the Pauline 
Gospel,’’ is a most noble examination of the 
rationalistic attempt to evolve the doctrine of 
Paul from the necessary elements and facts of 
his Pharisaic history. It is especially directed 
against Pfleiderer, in whom, however, he has the 
fairness to find much that is of great value, 
and against Holsten. Of the discussion of the 
* Indian Question’’ and of the “ Moralities of 
Republics” we have not time to speak. We 
must, however, call attention to the full and 
excellent literary notices, and to the extended 
and impartial account of the case of Professor 
Robertson Smith. We have nowhere seen an 
equally satisfactory statement of this very im- 
portant trial. The article on “The After- 
World” would have impressed us more favor- 
ably if the author had stated anywhere in it his 
great indebtedness to Dr. Craven’s ‘‘ Excursus 
on Hades,” in his edition of Lange’s ‘‘Com- 
mentary on the Revelation,” and if, in ad- 
dition, on page 709, he had stated that his 
citation from Fronmiiller was not from Fron- 
miiller directly, but from the excursus on 
Fronmiiller’s view of the passage in question 
which Dr. Mombert took the pains to translate 
in his edition of Lange’s “‘Commentary on I 
Peter.” The view advanced in this paper we 
have not room to discuss, though we believe 
that it is open to serious if not fatal objections, 





«+. The Hour Will Come, by Wilhelmine von 
Hillern, trauslated from the German by Clara 
Bell (William 8. Gottsberger, New York), is a 
story of violence and fanaticism, laid io the 
fourteenth century. The writer displays 
neither a sufficient aequaintance with the age 
in which the story is placed nor with the un- 
changeable dramatic passions of the human 
heart to elaborate an interesting romance from a 
plot which is by no means deficient in good ele- 
ments.———-The same author appears again in 
the “ Leisure Hour Series,” with Brigitta, trans- 





lated by Clara Bell. The story is written in the 
highest style of realistic commonplace. The best 


thing to be said of it ia that it is short. 
We can speak in much higher terms of The 
Wellfields, in the same series. The tale is a 
simple one. Jerome Wellfields, a young man 
of noble presence, who had supposed himself 
the heir of the abbey lands of Wellfields-and 
otherwise well off, finds at the death of his 
father that he is landless and penniless. He 
has already become attached to a young lady 
of great beauty and excellence, but poor and 
studying to be a painter. In the hight of his 
trouble they come to an understanding, and 
he hastens home, to repair his misforturies, 
leaving his sister with his betrothed, who is 
sought of many suitors, among others; by a 
rich and noble banker of Frankfurt. Arrived 
at home, young Wellfields finds .the new 
proprietor installed, and makes the acquaint- 
ance of his daughter, a lovely girl, who 
promptly loses her heart. The dramatic 
action of the story, which now begins, lies in 
the young man’s temptation to marry the 
heiress, and achieve in that way the main pur- 
pose for which he lives, by regaining his lauds, 
though it be at the cost of betraying his love. 
The thought is artfully insinuated into his 
mind by a Jesuit priest, in the monastery ad- 
joining Wellfields, who saw that by such a 
union he could hope to bring a powerful Protest- 
ant family into his own Church. He develops 
the thought, fans the flame, hesitates at noth- 
ing, not even at measures which lead to the 
death of the young bride, and succeeds, at 
length, in bagging his game. Meantime, in 
the background, the abandoned betrothed 1s 
nobly supported by the generous and true- 
hearted banker, whom, at length, after great 
suffering. she marries. The story is told ‘na 
simple and effective way,with great abandon of 
style and an occasional lapse into bad English. 
We even find the expression J expect used in 


what all England holds to be the American 
sense. 





....Mr. Henry James, Jr., is always inter- 
esting and always provoking, never more 80 
than in The Atlantic Monthly for November, 
and we cannot tell to a nicety what it is in 
him that disturbs us. Shall we call it dilet- 
tanteism ? Would it be harsh to say snobbery ? 
Or is it, after all, the flavor of a kind of cos- 
mopolitanism which will not go out of him 
and which justified Miss Phelps satirizing him 
as “the map without a country.” Certainly, 
until he has a country of his own, he will find 
no public on whose unstinted praise he may 
count. In the opening chapters of the ‘‘Portrait 
of a Lady”’ he has commenced to draw, at least, 
two very striking characters. But Charles 
Lamb’s question haunted us while we read: 
** Does the man who wrote this wear a hat or 
aturban?” The article on the silk industry, 
admirable and careful as it is, needs some 
qualification in the assertion that the prog- 
ress of silk manufacture in this country 
has, with trifling exceptions, put an end 
to importations from England. The En- 
giish importations of silks, of the class 
referred’ to, ceased substantially twenty 
years ago, because the English goods would 
not sell in the American market. The French 
and Swiss silke were more stylish and better. 
It is with these productions that our mills have 
had to compete, and it is greatly to their credit 
that they have very much diminished the 
amount imported from both these countries. 
The ‘‘ Reminiscences of Washington” run on 
into the Tyler Administration, with a stream of 
charming chronicle, all ténding to show that it 
needs only to know the past to content us with 
the present. Mr. Lathrop’s account of the 
Sumner School at Concord is very bright, but 
for right good English reading commend us, 
again in this number, as in the last, to Richard 
Grant White’s contribution, “ Letters and 
Notes from England.” 


..--4 Year of Wreck: A Trwe Story. By a 
Victim, is the experience of another of the 
* fools” who supposed they had an “ errand” 
in the South after the war. It is not a book of 
literary merit; but it points out with the force 
of homely plainness precisely what is wrong in 
the South. The book is all the stronger for 
having been written in 1876, as the interval 
which has elapsed since then has witnessed 
great progress tn that part of the country 
and gives the author an opportunity to show 
in s supplementary chapter that he is not 
blind to the good points of Southern life, and 
at the same time to strengthen the argument 
of his book by pointing to the disappearance 
of the evils he dwelt on before as the cause of 
the new prosperity. This book is a new evi- 
dence that the regeneration of the South re- 
quires, first, that they should be thrown on 
their own responsibility to do the work of 
free citizens ; and, next, that the good people of 
the North should let them understand that, 
until they do this and until they abandon 
their sectional feeling and join hands witb 
‘good citizens throughout the country in « 
rational policy, they will not be trusted to any 
large share of the Federal Government. 
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--R. D. Blackmore is , Mkely to prove a 
ene cumpeiitor for popular favor, even as 
against William Black. Mary Anerly, his last 
story, is not equal to “* Lorna Doune,”’ but it is 
& good book and worth reading. There is 
nothing in it to equal the thrilling events at- 
tending the capture of the robber stronghold, 
nor the account of the great snow-storm which 
fell in England in the last century. It fs 
possible, too, that knights and lords ruined 
in the wars against the Commonwealth, 
even when they have taken to the bigh- 
way and become outlaws, are more in- 
teresting than smuggling ‘free traders.” 
The dramatis persone of Mary Anerly is, per- 
haps, somewhat overcrowded ; but there are 
strong, rugged personages on the stage, who 
move across it in an impressive and interesting 
way. The plot is lacking in unity and leaves 
us uncertain whether it was designed to revolve 
around that crabbed Yorkshire race, the Yordas, 
or the quiet, pretty Marv, or to be, above all, 
@ tale based on that high-handed violence on 
the eastern seaboard which all the power of 
the Engli-h crown could not suppress, so long 
as the imports stood as they did at the begin- 
ning of this century. 


..Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers issue 
Motern Scottish Tu'pit Sermons by Ministers of 
Various Denominations. The first series of 
twenty-six -ermons, by as many preachersof dif- 
ferent denominations, has now appeared. There 
is no note of comment or explanation. The read 
er, unless he is exceptionally well informed as 
to the personnel of the Scotch pulpit, cannot 
ascertain who or what the preacher was, and 
there is nothing to indicate the circumstances 
of time or place under which the serrron was 
delivered. A sermon is so much a matter of 
tzmediate impression and stands in such liv- 
ing connection with those to whom it wrs 
preached and to the moods and opinions of 
the time that this mode of collecting and 
editing muet be regarded as a serious mistake. 


. We do not know Mr. 
Gnaeanins, His sermons, under the somewhat 
fanei*ul title Vovember at Eastwood, is our 
first introduction to him. But we are sure 
that we kno-w him, in theee sermons, at least, as 
well as he knows himself, aad can recognize 
him as one of thoce earnest men who are 
driven on with a strong desire to do God's 
work and to preach God's truth, but who have 
never yet clenrly discovered either ene or the 
other. Sometimes thev are betrayed into a 
kind of ambitionsness of thought, which springs 
far hevond the simplicity of truth and lands 
them in something which appears great, but 
white’ to the heart yields no consolation and 
to the mind no philosophy and no religion. 


Frank Wakeley 


. Wandering Thoughts and Wandering Steps, 
bv a “ Philadelphia Lady” (Philadelphia, J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.), is a collection of short 
ar‘icles descriptive of European cities and 
places of interest. The author announces it 
asher first literary venture and her efforts 
have met with consilerable success. The 
theme is not a particularly new one, and the 
writer betrays so much enthusiasm as to 
become slichtly tiresome at times; but, on the 
whole, the book is decidedly as interesting as 
most works of that description can be in days 
when foreign lands are comparatively familiar 
to a large number. 


..Piatt {s a naine which has been welcome 
in these columns, whether signed to work done 
by the huvbond or the wife. It fs this time the 
hushand (John James Piatt) who sends us a 
volume of essays, Penciled Fly Leaves (Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati). Among the wit 
and humor and easy flow of pleasant things, 
pleasantly suid, we have been most impressed 
with the essay on “Unexpected News of 
Neath.” Serious, without being somber, it sinks 
into the heart of the reader and carries him on 
in a stream of thoughtfulness which would 
not be unworthy of Lamb nor of Montaigne. 


«-«.The Foresters, by Berthold Auerbach 
Chaphetens! s New Handy-Volume Series), is a 
novel with a moral point to it. The author has 
taken advantage of the Nihilistic excitement 
to depict the desolating influence of the 
pessimistic view of life ina simple community. 
The exce'lence of the purpose hardly raises the 
story to a corresponding level of merit. We 
cannot help asking, however, how much of 
the soctal and moral trouble which the author 
attempts in this book to undo may be traced 
hack to the ethics of his earlier romance, “On 
the Hights.” 


.. The Mesars. Charles Scribner's Sons issue 
The Great Navigators of the Eiahteenth Century 
as the second part of a general work, The Er- 
ploration of the World, by Jules Verne. It is a 
thick octavo and contains In popular form the 
story of the creat navigators of the eighteenth 
century. (Captain Cook its the hero of the 
volvme and the whole first part is devoted to 
h'm and his predecessors, while the second 
part treats of the French navigators of the 
same "ariod. 





..--D. F. Brown (New York) bas just issued 
an illustrated engraving of the Lovd’s Prayer, 
on steel plates, in two sizes, the larger being 
28x29 inches and the smaller 18x24 inches. 
The words of the Prayer are engraved in orna- 
mertal letters, designed by Mr. Brown and so 
arranged that the leading words of each peti- 
tion shall strike the eye first. The central il- 
lustration is an engraved copy, six inches long. 
of the ‘Last Supper,’’ by Da Vinci. The 
heads of tho apostles and of the Lord are dis- 
persed in different parte of the engraving 
Symbolical fruits are used to light up the let 
ters of the leading words—as the apple to illus- 
trate temptation, the All-seeing Eye in the word 
Father, and heads of wheat in the word bread. 
The drawing was made by Mr. Brown in six 
years of laber, and the engraving has cost 
$15,174. An advertisement in this number 
states more fully the particulars, 


..The quarterly volume of Littell’s Iiving 
Age comes to hand bound, ae usual, and com- 
posed of articles ‘‘ winnowed"’ from the lead- 
ing publications of the day. It is provided 
with a good index. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Ourve Logan thus describes Mr. F. C. Bur- 
nand, the new editor of the London Punch: 


**One would never take Burnand fora humor- 

ist of the first water ‘as he is) by his appear- 
ance. His grizzled hair, parted in the middle 
and decorously smoothed down upon his fore- 
head, his fan-ehaped beard, parted also in the 
middle and brushed away on each side, bis 
wide turn-over collar, beneath which a large 
hack eallor bow takes the place of the more 
fishionable styles of neckties, all give him the 
clr ofarather serious man of business, who 
ca ‘es nothing for dress except to be clean and 
tidy.” 
Mr. Burnand has long been known asa suc- 
cessful humoriet, his three works—‘‘ Happy 
Thoughts,” ‘‘ My. Health,” and more “‘ Happy 
Thoughts’’—having been extensively read in 
this country. He is also known as the librettist 
of Arthur Sullivan’s tuneful little operetta, 
* Cox and Box.” 


Spurgeon has written the following letter 
to I. K. Funk & Co., New York, in reference 
to their publication of his new, quaint book, 
“John Ploughman’s Pictures”’: 

“You have my full authority to publish 

‘John Ploughman’s Pictures’ in the United 
States. The present want of copyright law 
enables me to give you only « moral right, and 
that I concede to you on the terms mentioned, 
only wishing that it could be of more value to 
you,”” 

The demand for sensational works from the 
French still continue, and, in supplying it, 
many American publishers are reaping a rich 
harvest. M. Jules Claretie, in the Republique 
Frangaise, deplores this circumstance, and 
argues that French literature of a higher class 
is suffering thereby and rapidly losing its hold 
on foreign readers. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press a new 
edition of Clarence Cook’s favorite book, 
“The House Beautiful.”’ which will be out in 
November and sold at a reduced price. The 
same house also has in preparation Dean 
Stanley’s ‘Christian Institution,” a book that 
will naturally be looked upon with great in- 
terest. 


A posthumous work of the late Mortimer 
Collins will soon be published, entitled “Attic 
Salt; or, Epigrammatic Sayings, Healthful, 
Humorous, and Wise, in Prose and Verse.”’ 


Bishop Cheney, of Chicago, has prepared a 
volume of selected sermons, which will soon 
be published. 
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Favorites. A Selection from the 
Best Minor Poems of the English Language. 
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Dangers %. Duties. Talks to Men and Women. 
By hd Ward Rhodes. 12mo, pp. 207. 
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George Make Towle. (Young "Fotks’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE STANDARD. 


THE “AVON” EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Purty and Accuracy of the Text. she Large 
Clear Type. The Plots of the Pla Ricgunee a = 
Illustration. A Glossarial Index of Terms. A Gra _ 
Life of Shakespeare. Alphabetical Index of th = 
aciers, Index to Familiar Passages. 066 pag 
24 full-page tilustrations. Cloth, extra, Py tag Pall 
Sheep, marbled edge, $3.50. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 
E. CLAXTON & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








‘* Miss Warner has added another pure 
and beautiful picture to the gallery that has 
given so much pleasure to such great num- 
bers. All her pictures are bright and warm 
with the blessedness of true love and true 
religion. We do not wonder that they receive 
so wide a welcome, and we wish sincerely 
that only such stories were ever written.” —N. 
Y. OBSERVER. 


THE END OF A COIL, 
by the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 
Price, $1.75. 


MY DESIRE. 
12mo, $1.75. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY, N.Y 


SERMONS 
BY THE REV. J. W. KNOX-LITTLE. M. A. 


cH HARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF 
CuRISTIAN LIFE, Ten sermons preached 
in fhanchester, . A in Lent and Advent, 1877. 

. KNOx-LiITTLe. New and revised 


SER MONS PR gio iZ£D FOR THE BE MoaT 
PART IN MANCHESTER. By the 

. $52, cloth, $1.75. 

é ‘written in the calm 

ive spirit which characterizes the best thought "St th the 

2 s — tone is intensely real and practical.—New 
‘a. > Times. 
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ING PUNIsa MENT? In reply to Dr. Farrar 





Knox LE. 





Challenge = his * Eternal ty ~» 4 a the Rev. 
B. Pussy, D. : 
Canon of Christ Church. 
Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 286, $1.25. 
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Appleton'® B Cyclopedia. 
Rutt R hy 
Sheep, § 4 vols. Cloth. $3 


Cyclonedia, ninth edition, English, Cloth, $6.56 


vol.; Russia. 50; American Fit 
4 per vol. $6: Balt-Calf. $6. Chambers’s 
‘yclopedia, ettaburah hk Edition. 10 vols., Cloth, 

: Sheep, : Half Calf, $85; Half- 
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Nacure’s Ravures Back ‘uy plemenca ; Readings tn A WEEELY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


FOR EVERY INTELLIGENT 


BOY OR CIRL. 


$1.50 a Year. 


1881. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

Harper’s Youna Psorie is a most welcome 
visitor in thousands of homes, carrying bappi- 
ness and good cheer wherever it goes. It is 
read with delight in the frontiersman’s cabin, 
in the rural cottage, and in the city mansion. 
From its beautiful illustrations children imbibe 
a love of art ; its stories, poems, and sketches 
afford innocent and attractive recreation for 
the youthful mind, inculcate good principles, 
and awaken a desire for knowledge. 

The Second Volume begins with No. 58, to 
be issued November 2d, und subscriptions 
should be sent in at once, in order that the 
little folks may not be obliged to wait for their 
favorite paper. No present could be more ac- 
ceptable to an intelligent boy or girl thana 
year’s subscription to HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The Bound Volume for 1880 is now ready. 
It has been gotten up in a very attractive man- 
ner, the cover being embellished with a tasteful 
and appropriate design. A full and carefully 
prepared index enables the reader to turn at 
once to any subject treated in the volume. It 
is one of the most handsome, entertaining, and 
useful gift-books of the holiday season. It 
contains 776 pages, with over 700 beautiful 
illustrations. Price, $3, postage prepaid. 





TERMS FOR 1881. 


Four Cents a Number. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS for one vear, $1.50 
each; Five SunscripTions. one year, $7, 
payable in advance ; postage prepaid. 


Published by 
HARPER & BRCTHERS, New Yok. 


“NOT 


written for a political purpose.” 


A PRIVATE CHAPTER 


OF THE 


WAR. 


By GEO. W. BAILEY, 


Late of Second Division Staff, 15th Army Corps. 





Crorn. 12mo. Price, $1. 


From the Wisconsin State Journal. 

“The recital in this book of experiences such 
as these is too realistic to allow any charge of 
romancing or exaggeration. The reader feels 
it to be true.” 

A special claim of Mr. Bailey’s book to 
attention is that he is probably the ONLY 
ONE of thousands who participated on the 
UNSAFE SIDE in such experiences as he 
relates who escaped to tell the tale. Those 
who participated on the SAFE SIDE are not 
wont to tell the story. 


G.I.JONES&CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
210 and 212 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


Standard Series. 
no.s3—Orations of Demosthenes. 


LELaNp’s TRANSLATION, FIRST HALF, 20 CENTS. 





N —Second half of the above................... Soe. 
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THE | DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Papuar Science Monthly.) rye Ap TN HLS 


Illustrated in Water Colors by Rosina Emmet. 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 











One vol., square 8vo, $2.50. 
Miss Emmet, who will be remembered as hav- 
- a the prize of $1,000 lately ap by 
the Messrs, Pra ‘or the best design for a 
Important New Series of Papers | / issrs. 7° 72 s © eae 
by Herbert Spencer, originality and one which will successfully 
rival the popular works in color of Kate 


Greenaway and Walter Crane. 

A series of articles by Herbert Spencer ts com- 

menced in coos amen ScieNce Mon?rary” for The book consists of five old ballads, from 
November, on the “ Development of Political Institu. | the first of which it takes its name. An in- 
tions,” applying the doctrine of evolution to political | teresting feature is the original music of the 
government as a brinch of sociology. Herbert Spen- | ballads, which is given. 

cer is now the acknowledged master in this fleld of The entire first edition, now ublished, has 
investi,ati on, and these papers on the natural genesis | been ordered in advance by ksellers who 
of po iticul institutions will be a contribution to | have seen the proofs, and more than half of a 
knowledce of immense value. The discussion will | second edition, which will be ready before 
Ukewise be of great theoretical and practical import- | Cyristmas, has already been subscribed. 


pes eras rath oem tee Pic A re tn, | _ Those wishing to make sure of copies before 
way political institutions originated, have grown up, | Christmas will do well to secure them at their 








_and are still alvancing must form the future scten- booksellers at an early day. 


tific basis of political action. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 755 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





Tae PorvuLar Scrence MONTHLY has been often pro- 
nounced by first-rate judges “the best periodical in 
the world.” This is because it represents the most 
valuable thought from the most advanced scientific 
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Its pages will also be found faithfully to rep * 
the progress of scientific ideas, as it affects the higher NOW is the time to subscribe for this BEST IL- 














questions of human interest—such as those of the poe gt nt tious sty {EO on 
statesman, the philanthropist, the jurist, the finan- RE MEM x4 rae that subscribing now for the 
cler, the educator, the divine, the artist, the histo- | V°8F 155! TRAN NUMBERS may be obtained. 


Send 10 Cents at once for a Sample 


rian, and the social reformer. 

Prominent attention has been given and will be Number and PREMIUM LIST. 
given in these pages to the various sciences which , 

help toa better understanding of the nature of man, EXAMINE IT ! 


as affecting all private, domestic. and public rela- SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! 


al 


nt si. Ew ~ lle laaaatay F of | Address The Nursery Publishing Co., 
Tae Porutan Science MONTHLY is adapted to the 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


wants of thoughtful, inquiring people. It is ad- 











a d to the intelli t classes of society, but treats th JUST READY. 
its topics in a popular style, as free as possible from CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Mius- 
t Si 
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Kigious Telescope. 
R. CARTER & BROS... BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO.. Fducationa!l Publichers. N.Y, 
’'S PRAYER ILLUSTR& 
LORD ta A'TEHD 
ae. re, MALS se WANTED TO SELL “the finest pure line steel-plate engraving of this cen- 
mon ow 
All Pp ae of this picture were engraved on dies, by the best Bank-Note workmen, and each die transf 
to the printing plate, making not only the first, but tne finest and t famil picture ever made in ao 
bee as ase Se A than can be made in any other way, every part being y equal to the most exquisite 
ak Note e 
It nired six oy y years of close labor - make the original which a before engraving it, and the cost of engrav- 
tos was $15 174. It contains nine groups ey CA ich are by the most noted old masters, illustrating 
¢ greatest events of our Saviour's I'fe, tree the N >the Ascension, with Da Vinci's portraits of the 
Savivur and his gposties, in all one aeseed and 
Gemenane sa ace ite finish. Some of the more elaborate ones re- 
fore von me and the engraving cost over one 


Th. size of the qnqzering is 18x24 inches. ted on superior plate paper. 
he largest pure line stee! plate engraving oer war in America. 

ur times as much as any previous engraving ever made in the cou ty th 
It is the iret picture ever Cs on dies by Bank Note engravers and transferred by the transfer press toa 
tango steel plate as a family pictu 

t has cost, ey —y a doubt, “hity times _as much as any jous Losé'e Prayer Picture ever made in the 
country, and is ‘the first and only one made in Pure Line Stel te Engra 

In order that it ma: be seen and secure an agent in ev place w where tt have not one, I bdo send to any 


date of this paper. Absotutely not later. Money sent must be ny P.A. Money Order, Registered Letier, or at 
tage Stamps. 


Agente receive on wef 
For full partic dress P.<0. 4D A ¥ BROWN As 
0. 1, New Yor t 
TESTIMONIALS. ” 
r. Delwin F. Brown’s pure line steel-plate engraving of t "s Pra: 
and beauty and is one of the finest ri of its kind which have come from the graver in this century. 
After twenty years of pers istent | 


As an example of line engrav: ing, it will command — of the connolaceur and hold a bigh rank 
among the — = 5 of Morghen, Strange. Toschi, and A tg is Mr. Brown's. He had uced the 
well-known Pen oa 7 Drawin of the \ 











w was © the largest sf came to consider the importance of 
perpetuating his ite werk K byt multipl ing Oo of it, Mr. Brown called to his aid and co operation the most 
noted Bank-note Encravers, who are justly at home and abroad for the delicacy and perfection 
of their was and who we Saeteows to be without equals in this Sonertment of art. 

In ite position Mr. Brown has availed himself of the works of Da Vinci, hael, Correagio, and others. 
Da Vinet's * uT r* furnished him with a coronal of expressive heads of the Aposties, while the Saviour's 
occupies the setae Supe position 2. the “s Nativity is most feelingly poeeee uced by the artist and 

history of the —— A is introduced wit etic taste; and the 
lettering. which is Mr ly wo, is R octedy and a sowerGim delight; while over sie there re breath es such 
licious harmony, such an ox rquisite md such a ne cllow distribution of light and shade aste 

ma eita of inex purity and matchiens beauty. 

in conclus! we feel a just pride in commending this work of unequaled perfection from an Amer- 
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inspiration within fe ee the developmsent of the divine in man. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT & C0, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; 


ba RaMELES IN THE Backwoops OF MEXICO 
ENTRaAL AMERICA. By Fevix L. Oswala. Wit 
umerous Illustrations, from Designs by H. F. 
ARNY and Beans Faser, Crown 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt to 
“The a Dr. Felix L. Oswald severa) 
months in in travel in this section of the boun , and 
ga a large ° 
which he works up in an exceedingly interesting 
manner."—Boston Transer4 
“Of all books of travel pu lished lately none could 
be ue} ere oF interesting than this.” —Philadelphia 





ADAM AND EVE. 


A Novel. By the author of meas Fox,” “Hero 
Carthew,.” etc. 8Svo, extracloth, $ Paper one 
60 cents. 

“A story of very high merit. "Phila. Eve. News. 
“a deeply interesting story.” nal, 


ALTON-THORPE, 


A Novel. By Lucy N. Janney. 12mo, extra cloth 
$1.50. 


“The best constructed and best written American 
novel that has appeared this season. The Ftd itself 
is peopled with well drawn characters and made in 
teresting by ingeniously arranged dramatic incidents, 
that lead to a good —Phil Buen: 
tng Bulletin. 








CAN SHE ATONE? 


ANovel. By Mrs. Assy Wuitxzy Brown. 12mo, ex- 
tra cloth, $1.25. 

“It is written in as arte of cutasteate devotion 
and points its pos with == necessary force.” —Bos- 
ton urday ning Gaz 

“Isa bright, a lateresting Ang story of more than or- 

y merit.”—American 


THEODORA; 
on, Stam BY Stan. A Novel. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


“ We call this a novel of more than common ability 
and interest.""—Literary — 
“This is astory of fascinating interest, and under 
its magic power the reader will Lay gery 4 wonder 
in fiction should hid (or her) 
h Telegraph. 


WANDERING THOUGHTS AND WANDER. 
ING STEPS. 
A Book of Travels. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.26. 
“ This little book.of travels in the ent cities 


doing.” —New Haven J 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


ITs ORGANIZATION AND PRractTicaL Worxrinos. Includ- 
ing the Decl ty of matepgntenes, the Constitu- 
tion of = ee States, and a Description of the 
three 4 Divisions of the Govern ernment—namely, 

the Le; gialative, Executive, and Judicial 


Histories, By Gone . LaMPHERE. 8vo, extra 
cloth, $2. 


“It is one of the most valuable books of the kind 
ever yet published, being eminently practic: 1 in ite 
character and omy as wee much information which is 

not be found in any other 
ington National Republican. 


HOMICIDE, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Being a Comparative View of Crime against the Per- 
oom tn cotta Parts of the United By H. V. 
REDFIELD. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


“Ite statistics and statements are unanswerable 
and show the need of such a volume, which ev 
~~ ead man will be glad to get." —Amertoan 


FARMING WITH — MANURBES. 


By C. Haran, M. D Edition, Revised and 
Pnilarged. 16mo, me noth $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
7iS5and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


KANSAS. 


All about ite climate, resources, 
crops, etc. can be found in the “ wana an oP my: 
an 8-page, 48-column paper, sent, postage paid, to any 
address in the United States 6 months for 60 cents, 


one year for One Dollar. Cospes mdents in every 
County in the State. Pos tampetaken taken 3 one 
J. K. HUDSON, tor, 





SPENCERIAN 
—<ne 
STEEL PENS 


European Make, and unrivaled 
by a re Fea Duravbi.icy, aud | veanens of poin 4 


REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. 


n 20 Na A compl trial, 
7 mail on receipt orzo c ae _ Semple Cond, Sa 


A le C f 
trial, on Pp mot t a at eth Leading Styles, for 


IvISoN, BLAKEWAN, Tavtor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Siree:t, New York. 
}____ 


PALACE OF SUNG! 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 
tax- ENLARGED 2) 


To the already matchless contents of this popular 
work for 


Singing-Classes, Choirs. and Institutes 








‘a selection of heavy chorus and part songs has been 


added, swelling the book to 208 pages. 


““Palace of Song” 


is especially = se a > am; 
BRILLIAN cy 0 
iii eM bean SeONGs, 
“DEVOT! Ties conpenge ~ 
GLEE BPA RYT o_ ,~ Ric 
pK Lot oe or. i TELE" 5 0 
SONG” ore bas beginning the y winter” ‘8 wor 


Price, by mail, 75 cts.; $7.50 per doz- 
en, by express. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth 8t., | 5 Union Square, 
CINCINNATI, O. New YORK. 


Get the Best 


SONG BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


192 pages filled 

rer (Good das Gold,’ pari Pew one 
vi 

SUNDAY Send fora ve ior py. and examine ‘hl lat- 


est and 
SCHOOLS | four So corien. 
Sent by mail ate on per 1 of 25 cents. 


pax (Sterling Gems. 229 "Sace 





and useful collection of Secular Ma- 
sCHOeLs { - We commend STERLING GEMS to 
HIGH all in search of a first-class So: 


for Schools, Academics, etc. 
SCHOOLS | $4. 50 per dozen; 50 cents each, 
.  \eent by mail. 


‘The Tonic Sol-Fa 


Music ) Reader 

resents a “natural ethod” of 

Fearning 0 nk Wy which the nt ability 

D u 

a4 NEW than Mat t the usual i time. It also leads 

ERA toa much higher musica! intellicence 

in those who use it.. lt contains a 

IN MUSIC | good variety of tongs for Practice, 

etc. This work is exciting grent at- 

tention and has already been eg 
ed as a Text Book in many schoo! 

\ Price, 30 cents. 
pages of either of above sent free, on ap- 





Spectmen 
plication. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
va msndelrnsree | 78 Rar iter 





HOLDEN’S 
SACRED MUSIC 


w collection, which should be In EVERY cHorE, 
sy of sacred music ever published has con- 
tained so great a variety of 


BEAUTIFUL SOLOS FOR ALL VOICES, 
Suitable for Church, Coficert, or Home Use. Hym 


ns, 
thems, Sentences, etc. A ¢t number of Solos, 
Anthettrion and Quartettes. Price. $2. Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, N. ¥,. 


Music Books for (880, 1881 


BLAKE'S DOLLAR Oryar Instructor’ fore the he Beod 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





Catal, t 


of 160 
Cap-, deits, Pompons, Pouches, Bram Maer” Ouibs Viat, SE 
Tews. home, Sete 1 5 Hints on 2 Se and 
Bands, 85 pages of 


Sel 


McCesh's Guide for Amateor and Peteam’s Dram- Majer’ 
Phase tay a 


GC. SCHIRMER, 


Importer and Publisher of Masic, 


CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
35 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 














BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VIT ALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


in all ies of impaired vitality, mental exha 


hare prescribed 
ve of Consum and all diseases debility. It gitee rest and sleep to infants, children, and adults, by 


and nerves with the they absolutely 
Ber cnle by Draggists or mail, 81.60. 


a 


¥. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


ustion, or weakened digestion. It is the best 
strengthening the brain 





BLAKE'S VIOLIN seq Pine D ee or 
EY’ Songs and Beto Bead. 

senooks ete, Acetone, wo Se Me™ Coles 

Either ofthe above post fre on receipt of marked price 


< >A Three-Cent Sane 3 ee 


wiisccue if Ni M 
— ical Rew atl instruct fons tol pice pig 
> Eichowrs muc da 8 oo nical ciety i > 
stam 
i WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. : 
JUST PUBL’ SHED. 
CLARKE’S 


Improved Piano-forte Method. 


Hues A. CLarx, Professor Music University 
best Instruction Book in the market. Mailed 


for $2.50. 
LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia, 


UTILITY SCRAP-BOOK, 








of strong paper, and alfabeted. Fach 
Sts, lettered with vowels. "150 pane tre 
ore —_ od. No paste, pie referred to tan ty "any 
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7 A ee eR 
i to-day. hy wi Tae General Convention of the Protestant | di ischief to be met by this 
Religious Intelligence. the Methodist Episcopal ound ~ af it - ana, saw no m 0 be met by court, 


DR. THOMAS AND THE ROCE RIVER 
CONFERENCE. 





Tr is usual, when there are charges against 
a Methodist minister, either of heresy or 
immorality, to present them when his name 
is called for the passage of his character. 
It was generally supposed that when the 
name of Hiram W. Thomas, D.D., of Cen- 
tenary Church, Chicago, was called, at the 
late session of the Rock River Conference, 
at Rockford, the passage of his character 
would be arrested on a charge of préaching 
unsound doctrine in a sermon delivered the 
previous Sunday evening, Oct. 10th. His 
character, however, was passed in the 
usual manner, his presiding elder, Dr. Wil- 
ling, stating that Dr. Thomas held about 
the same views as he did’ two years ago. 
There had been no material change since 
the Conference at Mount Carroll, in 1878. 
After the passage of his character, the Rev. 
R. D. Shepherd made a motion to rescind 
the resolution adopted two years ago, and 
offered a resolution to the effect that the 
Conference, by passing Dr. Thomas's char- 
acter, nullified the action of two years ago. 
This action, which was taken on a statement 
of his belief very similar to that made in 
his recent sermon, was in substance that, 
though Dr. Thomas’s views were very un- 
satisfactory, yet, in view of his pledges as 
to his future teaching, the Conference would 
drop the matter for the present. Mr. Shep- 
herd’s motion, after some discussion, was 
laid on the table. At this point the Rev. 
George H. Wells said he was prepared to 
prefer charges, if no one else was; after 
which Dr. Thomas, at his own request, was 
permitted to make a statement. After 
referring to the proceedings two years ago, 
he said: 

“T have, in the past, in all good faith, 
sought to be in perfect accord with the 
spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ, and 
have supposed that I was all the time, and 
have never, for one moment, felt that I was 
not in the fullest sympathy with its spirit 
and work, Wishing to be entirely candid, 
and that you may know the exact state of 


my mind, I will frankly state that the only 
points on which I conceive there may be 


room for a difference of opinion or the pos- 
sibility of a misunderstanding is on the 
subject of the atonement. T hold substan 


tially to what is known as the moral influ- 
ence theory in reference to the final condi- 
tion of the wicked. T have never doubted, 
nor do I doubt, the fact of after-death pun- 
ishment, whatever may be the condition of 
the lost or the nature of their suffering. T 
cannot conceive of thgt condition under the 
government of a just God as being worse 
than non-existence, as the deviation of that 
punishment, whether it will be eternal or 
corrective, resulting in reformation or an- 
nibilation, I have not reached any settled 
convictions. The subject has cost me al- 
most unutterable mental suffering, and I 
find myself,as the years go by, crowing into 
a larger Lope for mankind. On the ques- 
tion of the inspiration of the Scriptures, I 
should find difficulty in accepting the verbal 
theory; but I do fully believe that the men 
who wrote the Scriptures were inspired,and 
that these Scriptures contain in substance 
the Word of God, and I think that those who 
have heard me speak frequently, or that a 
careful reading of my printed discourses 
will bear me out in the truthfulness of 
these statements. And, in holding the views 
before expressed, I have not felt that I was 
unfaithful to the spirit of my own ordina- 
tion vows,-or in any way disqualified from 
honorable standing in a Methodist pulpit. 
My conception of Methodism has been that 
it isa large, heartful, soulful, singing and 
raying organization, moving upon the 
ife of the world, rather than a rigid, dog- 
matic, churchly system; and, hence, I have 
felt that there was in it that toleration or 
allowance of personal liberty in thought 
that could easily tolerate any view that 
might seem peculiar to myself, so long as I 
was in hearty sympathy with its great 
purpose and work. I want it distinctly 
understood that I made no promises, except 
as I have stated, that [ was in accord with 
the Methodist Church. You can hardly 
conceive of a more difficult position to place 
amanin. Well, this matter hung over me 
a year, and I went tothe Conference the 
next year at Chicago, and was reported tech- 
nically all right. I have worked another 
year with the thing hanging over me, and 
now I think it due to you and me that we 
have a fair understanding and settlement. 
[Cries of ‘Amen.’] I think there was no 
need for that action two years ago, for it 
has lessened my influence and stands in the 
way of religion. My sermons are before 
the world, and I believe honestly, before 
God, no one can say aught about them. 
If I were a Unitarian, I would not be here 





not be here to-day. I want a fair, open, 
and perfect understanding, and I am willing 
to abide by the result.” 

The uext step of the Conference was the 
passage of the resolutions offered by Mr. 
Tibbals, as stated last week, by a vote of 
110 to 47, asking Dr. Thomas to withdraw 
from the Conference. Dr. Thomas submit- 
ted a statement in reply to this request to 
withdraw, in which he said that he was 
asked to withdraw not on account of any- 
thing against his moral character, but be- 
cause of supposed divergences of opinion. 
He had affirmed and reaffirmed his sub- 
stantial accord with the doctrines of the 
Church; but the Conference assumes that 
he is not in accord with the Church and 
asks him to withdraw. That, he said, ‘I 


cannot do.” He had rightsin the Church 
to which he had given his time 
and labor, and he would not leave it 


at the bidding of the Conference, especial- 
ly with censure hangingover him. He had 
used liberty, he said, in expressing his views, 
as had Bishop Foster, Dr. Raymond, and 
others; but some seem to forget that there 
is growth in theology. The Methodist 
Church ought not to bea narrow Church, 
and, believing himself in accordance with the 
Church, he felt compelled to stand inside 
and contend for liberty and toleration. If 
some of the brethren would let him alone, 
and ‘‘try to come a little more into the 
light and growth of this great century, and 
try to live in a broader charity, we might 
all lead more peaceful lives and do a greater 
work.” 

The statement published before it 
was read to the Conference, of which some 
of the brethren complained, as lacking in 
courtesy to the Conference. On motion, a 
committee of five, with Dr. Jewett as chair 
map, was appointed to consider Dr. 
Thomas's paper. The committee reported 
that, in their judgment, there is ‘“‘ ample 
room” within the. ‘“‘limits of Evangelical 
theology” ‘‘for a broad and progressive 
orthodoxy.” They cheerfully recognized 
the pure character and intellectual ability 
of Dr. Thomas; but they felt that “‘ some 
of his views and methods of statement 
are destructive of the integrity of Method- 
ism, aud especially of the fundamental 


was 


doctrines which we feel bound to con- 
serve,” and that he is ‘essentially out 
of harmouy with the doctrines” of the 
Church. They recommended, therefore, 
that, ‘‘in view of the near approach of the 


close of the session of Conference, charges 
should be formulated, and be referred to 
the presiding elder of the district within 
whose bounds he may preside, and that the 
Bishop be requested to designate some mem- 
ber of this Conference to represent the Church 
in the management of the case.” The report 
was signed by all the members of the com- 
mittee. There wasa veriety of opinions ex- 
pressed and motions offered. Some want- 
ed charges formulated and pusbed to trial 
at once; and one member moved that Dr. 
Thomas be requested ‘* to locate.” Event- 

ually the report was adopted, with the ex 

ception of the clause in the recommendation 
relating to the appointment of a prosecutor, 
which was stricken out. The reference of 
the case to the presiding elder was in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Thomas’s wishes, by 
whose request, also, Drs. Jewett and Hatfield 
were appointed to formulate charges, if, 
after consideration, they deemed that the 
case warranted it. Dr, Thomas was grant- 
eda supernumerary relation—that is, he is 
given nothing to do for the coming year. It 
is not expected that the case will be ready 
for trial much before December. The name 
of A. C. George appears in the list of ap- 
pointments as pastor of Centenary Church, 
which Dr. Thomas has just left. 

Dr. Thomas, it appears, is not to remain 
idle during the year. According to the 
Chicago papers, a movement was set on foot 
before the opening of the Conference look- 
ing to the renting of Central Music Hall 
and the formation of an independent con- 
gregation, with Dr. Thomas as its pastor. 
The Hall, it is definitely stated, has now 
been rented for $3,000 a year. Subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $5,000 have been 
secured and Dr. Thomas will be provided 
with a comfortable salary. It is intimated 
that he will accept the charge, as he desires 
to remain in Chicago. 





business and to have adjoined last Saturday ; 
but at the close of that day’s session no less 
than sixteen subjects were on the calendar of 
the House of Deputies for consideration, so 
the day of final adjournment was postponed. 
Several matters were considered and settled 
during the week. The House of Deputies, 
after discussion, agreed not to adopt the prop- 
osition of the Free Church Association that 
hereafter no church be consecrated unless its 
pews and sittings be made free. The old 
question of an order of deaconesses came up 
on the report of a joint committee, presented 
by Dr. Morgan Dix. The committee reported 
that they had deemed it inexpedient to propose 
avy specific legislation in regard to sisters, but 
they recommended the adoption of a canon 
on deaconesses. The canon provides that 
women of devout character may be set apart 
by any bishop for the work of dea- 
coness. The duties of the office are 
the visitation of the Lord’s poor and sick, 
the education of the young, the religious in- 
struction of the neglected, the reclaiming of 
the fallen. and other works of charity. Candi- 
dates for the office must be 25 years of age, 
though in special cases the bishop may reeeive 
those 21 years of age or upward, and there 
must be a year spent in preparation. No 
deaconess can work officially in any diocese 
without the bishop’s permission in writing. 
Deacgnesses may be transferred from one dio- 
eese to another. A long discussion took place 
on the proposal of Bishop Neeley, of Maine (in 
the two houses, convened as a Board of Mis- 
sions), that the present system of collecting 
missionary moneys be superseded by the 
subscription plan, by which members pledge 
so much yearly and pey quarterly. Assist- 
ant Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, moved 
that the words which in the plan provide for 
the printing of the names and subscriptions of 
douors to the missionary fund be stricken out. 
He thought it was not right for a Christian to 
blazon his offerings to the cause of the Lord 
to the world, or for the Church to encourage a 
Christian to look for such publicity as the plan 
proposes. The amendment offered by the 
assistant Bishop of Kentucky was laid on the 
table. The proposition was then approved. 
A resolution calling on the board of managers 
of the Missionary Society to consider whether 
more liberal provision ought not to be made 
for preaching to the colored people of the 
South was passed unanimously. The House 
of Deputies, in separate session, considered 
an amendment providing that any person who 
denies any of the articles of the Christian 
faith as contained in the Apostles’ Creed, or 
avy law of God as contained in the Ten Com- 
mandments, may be repelled from the com- 
muniov. Dr. Locke, of Illinois, regarded it as 
inquisitorial. Dr. Franklin, of New Jersey, 
said the amendment proposed utterly to change 
the policy of the Church, which has left the 
subject of discipline in the past to the great 
law of love, as existing between the rector and 
his own people. The canon would take away the 
very principle of true dicipline. It was utterly 
impracticable and adverse to the ruling spirit of 
the Church. The canon was laid on the table by 
a vote of 188 to 47. The nominations by the 
House of Bishops of L. R. Brewer, of New 
York, to be Missionary Bishop of Montana, 
and George K. Dunlap, of Missouri, to be Mis- 
sionary Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona, 
were discussed by the House of Deputies and 
approved. A report from the Committee on 
Expenses stated that the expenses of all the 
members amounted to about $20,000, of which 
sum $6,500 was expended by the deputies from 
Oregon and California. An assessment of 
eleven cents upon every communicant in the 
country, or of $10 upon every clergyman, 
would be sufficient to raise this amount. The 
subject of the establishment of a uniform ap- 
pellate court received a great deal of consid- 
eration. According to the present system, each 
diocese may have its own mode of trying min- 
isters. The Diocese of Alabama and the depu- 
ties from Pittsburgh asked for a court of ap- 
peals ; but the committee reported against it. 
In the debate, as reported by the daily papers, 
Mr. Burguin, of Pittsburgh, offered an amend- 
ment to the committee’s report providing 
that the diocesan courts may act ‘‘ until the 
General Convention shall provide a general 
judicial system.’”’ Mr. Burguin, after arguing 
in favor of the establishment of such a court, 
asked that the Convention vote to send it down 
to the dioceses. Mr. Montgomery Blair said 
it was altogether a mistake to suppose that 
this system of appeals was left out of 
the ecclesiastical polity of the Church by 
accident. The analogy sought to be estab- 
lished between the government of this Church 
and that of the United States fails at this 
point, in that the latter has not only civil but 
criminal] courts, and the criminal jurisdiction 
of the United States has no appellate court 
and the United States Appellate Court has no 
criminal jurisdiction. It is called upon to 
decide questions of law. Mr. Howe, of In- 





and he did not want it; but Mr. Judd, of 
Illinois, called attention to the Cheney case in 
Chicago and the Reformed Eplecopal Oburch 
schism. Had there been such a court as is 
now asked for in existence, that schism would 
never have occurred. Dr. Adams, of Wiscon- 
sin, argued against this proposed court, on the 
ground that it was just this kind of policy 
that built up popery, and this Chureh would 
make a pope of this court. The clergy are not, 
as a rule, he said, well off, and this court would 
put a poor minister in the hands of the rich. 
It was a proposal of oppression and he did not 
want it. Dr. Goodwin, of Pennsylvania, 
Was sure that the establishment of such 
a court would invite ecclesiastical trials, 
and the Church had better suffer almost 
anything before it goes into this business. 
There is no good accomplished in En- 
gland where those courts are perfected. 
Dr. Schenck, of Brooklyn, insisted that the 
Church has demanded to have its voice heard 
on this subject for more than a quarter of a 
century. There is no body of men of equal 
respectability and equal helplessness to the 
clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
this land. And between the upper and the 
nether millstone of a bishop, on the one hand, 
and a vestry, on the other hand, many a clergy- 
man has been crushed. Mr. Wilder, of Minne- 
sota, as a lawyer, gave his opinion that the 
General Convention can by canon utterly de- 
stroy diocesan courts, and clergy and laity can 
be tried anywhere that the Convention may 
appoint; and he protested against this de- 
struction of diocesan independence. The up- 
shot of the voting was that the present system 
remains untouched. 


.... The Inter-Seminary Missionary Conven- 
tion was held at New Brunswick, N. J., begin- 
ning Thursday and continuing until Sunday 
evening, its members being the guests of the 
Reformed Seminary and the citizens. Two 
hundred and fifty students, representing thirty 
theological seminaries, were in attendance. 
Fifty students went from Union Seminary, of 
New York City, and seventy from Princeton. 
Only one Protestant Episcopal Seminary (that 
of Fairfax, Va.) accepted the invitation. Many 
of the Evangelical denominations were repre- 
sented. Addresses of value and interest were 
given by Drs. Pierson, Scudder, Gordon, C. H. 
Fowler, Lyle, and Green, of Japan; Mateer, 
of China ; Bishop Penick, of Africa; and the 
Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, from India. Essays 
were also read by students, followed by die 
cussions, in which all took part. A permanent 
organization was formed—the American Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance—and a meeting 
appointed, for next October, with the semina- 
ries at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


....The Colonial Court of South Africa, ina 
decision in the case of the Bishop of Grahams- 
town against Dean Williams, of Grahamstown, 
decides that the ‘‘Church of South Africa” is 
not the ** Church of England of South Africa” 
—a decision fraught with great importance. 
In the beginning, the English Episcopate was 
set up in South Africa by letters patent. 
but in the trial of Bishop Colenso the Privy 
Council decided that the Crown bad no author- 
ity to set up an ecclesiastical system in a col- 
ony which had a legislature of its own. There- 
fore, the letters patent were worthless. Under 
these circumstances, the Church in South 
Africa constituted itself asa voluntary body. 
It would seem, from the decision of the Afri- 
can court, that Bishop Colenso is the only 
Church of England bishop in South Africa. 
It is supposed that an appeal will be taken to 
the Privy Council. 


....-The death is announced at the Union 
Protestant Infirmary, Baltimore, of the Rev. 
William Swan Plumer, D.D., of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Plumer was a native 
of Pennsylvania and a graduate of Washing- 
ton College, Va. He was professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, 8. C., from 
1866 until recently. He died at the age of 78. 


...-The Pope has issued an encyclical de 
scribing the labors of Saints Cyril and 
Methody among the Sclavs, and appointing 
them a place on the calandar as Doctors of the 
Sclav countries, to be prayed to throughout 
the world that they may protect the Catholic 
religion in the East. 


....The Mormons send: more missionaries 
out of Utah than Christian churches send into 
that territory. Seventeen Mormon elders re- 
cently left Utah for Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and other Southern States, to make 
converts and secure Mormon emigrants te 
Colorado. 


....@ motion is before the Free Presbytery 
of Dumferline to the effect that the Permanent 
Commission cannot constitutiovally dispose of 
the case of Prof. Smith, which, it will be 
remembered, was to be taken up this month. 


....The Church Times (Ritualist) says the 
Church Congress at Leicester was “‘ an unpre- 
= 
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Mis of te Week, |S ALANDRAT & Of. 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 7th. 





JOSEPH IN PRISON.—Gen. xxxix, 21—23; 
xl, 1—8. 





Nores.—The prison.”—Probebly an apart- 
ment in the house of Potiphar. “He was 
the doer of it." —That is, directed it. ——" The 
Lord was with him.”—It was not simply his 

” natural shrewdness, but the Lord’s help, that 
gave him intelligence and success. “The 
butler of the king.” —This was the officer, of high 
yank, who had charge of the wine and other 
drink provided for the king and his court. It 
was his especial duty to see to it that the king’s 
drink was not poisoned. He was a companion 
of. the king.” “* Baker."—He was in 
charge of all the provisions for the king and 
court. Egyptian monuments tell of several 
bakers attached to the royal court, who pro- 
vided an immense number of loaves, of whom 
one is‘spoken of as chief baker. ‘* Had of- 
fended their lord.—We don’t know how. Possi- 
bly they were accused of conspiracy agaiust 
his life. “ Two of his officers.” —Better, his 
two officers. ** In the house of the captain 
of the guard.”—That is, of Potiphar. Proba- 
bly the house of Potiphar was only part of the 
immense residence and palace of the king. 
* He served them.’’—They were high state pris- 
oners, not put to any menial work and at- 
tended respectfully. ‘*4 season in ward.” 
—A time, indefinite, in prison. “And 
they dreamed a dream.’’—At this time the Egyp- 
tians made a great deal of dreams. “* There 
is no interpretcr of it.’’—None accessible, whom 
they could reach in prison; though, bad they 
been at liberty, they could have easily found 
men whose business it was to interpret dreams. 

“* Interpretations belong to God.’’—Rather 

than to professional dream interpreters. The 

Egyptian monuments abundantly confirm the 

general truthfulness of the picture given in 

Genesis of Egyptian life. 


Instruction.—In the saddest circumstances 
one can have the Lord with him. Because we 
are in trouble, even in prison, as Joseph was, 
it does not follow that God has left us, 

The Lord does not give favor unless we de- 
serve it. Doubtless Joseph did the very best 
he knew how. When work was given him to 
do, he did it just the best he knew how. When 
responsibility was put upon him, he was careful 
to meet it well. God will not help those who 
don’t help themselves. 

If a person is put into a high position, asa 
teacher, or overseer of workmen, it is generally 
because his diligence or ability gives it to him. 
Those under him should not fret because they 
don’t get what others deserve more. Let them 
try too. 

After all our efforts, we need God’s help also. 
It is he that makes us prosper, even though 
he does it under Jaw. It is very ungrateful, 
when we succeed better than some other people, 
to take the credit to ourselves, when it was God 
that gave the strength. 

We are all of us responsible, more or less, 
for other people. What they do, we are the 
doers of it. It is so with a teacher, with a 
parent, with a superintendent of work in a 
factory, or shop, or store, or on afarm. But 
no person who is himself employed but has 
some influence on others who are his assoctlates. 
We are each our brother’s helpers and are 
properly held accountable for them. 

Pharaoh was justly wroth, apparently, with 
these two officers. But we must be very care- 
ful not to let our passion run away with 
us. 

We have no business nowadays, however it 
was in old times, to make anything of our 
dreams. Telling dreams is bad business. A 
sleep without dreams is best and it is with 
dreams as with providences: he that tells 
dreams wiJl] have dreams to tell. 

Joseph was sympathetic with thetwo men 
ander his charge. When we see people in ap- 
parent trouble, we should go to them and try to 
help them. We may even help ourselves by 
being kind to others. If Joseph had not been 
kind-hearted in this case, he would have stayed 
in prison. Give a kind word or a sympathetic 
smile wherever you can. 

For the best light we must go toGod. In- 
terpretations belong to him. There are various 
ways for us to get his light. One is by study- 
ing his Word, to learn our duty. Another is 
by asking the guidance of his Holy Spirit. 
Another is by seeking the counsel of wise and 
good people. Another is by the careful study 
of circumstances and trying to learn what is 
right. If we trust in God and try todo as 
wisely as we can, we shall be guided. 

If interpretations belong to God, they do not 
come through silly signs and superstitions. It 
is silly to talk of this or that being “‘a bad 
sign.”” Leave that for ignorant people. The 
Lerd could give signs now, by dreams, or lot, or 
signs ; but he does not, We have our reason 
and must use it, 






































From London, under date of October 
234, it is reported that a Cettinje correspond- 
ent says the Montenegrin commissioner has 
received a telegram from the Turkish commis- 
sioner asking him to transfer the negotiations 
from Rjekato Virbazar, where he wouldarrive, 
on the 22d inst. The request has been com- 
plied with. It has now been learned that the 
new Turkish proposals seek to postpone the sur- 
render of Dulcigno much longer than was ex- 
pected. It is still possible that an understand- 
ing will be effected, as the Turks are now ready 
to discuss the military part of the cession. 


.-Mr. William R. Grace has been nomin- 
ated by the different wings of the New York 
City Democracy for mayor, and the Republic- 
ans have put in nomination for the same 
office Mr. William 8. Dowd and a straight 
ticket for the various positions to be voted for 
on Tuesday next. 


-.--The Madrid Zpoca says, in view of re- 
monstrances from France, England, Italy, 
Germany, Sweden, and the United States, a 
reform in the customs tariff is imperative. If 
not done, the country will lose all ite foreign 
commerce. 


....The post-office at Manchester, Engiand, 
was burned, on the 24th inst., it is supposed 
by tmcendiaries, and communication with 
London by telegraph is out off. Two regiments 
of infantry have been ordered to Manchester. 


....The Paris Temps blames the French 
Government for allowing the English to take 
possession of the New Hebrides, as it fears 
that, after the construction of the Panama 
Caual, they will be troublesome neighbors. 


....A terrific. snow-storm occurred in Buenos 
Ayres on the 18th of September, and it is esti- 
mated that seven hundred thousand cattle, five 
hundred thousand sheep, and two hundred 
and fifty thousand horses have perished. 


--Peru has accepted the mediation of the 
United States in its war with Chili, and has 
named its representatives to take part in the 
peace negotiations. A cable dispatch says the 
negotiations have come to naught. 


..-The United States @ignal Service has 
just completed a new and important telegraph 
line from Bismarck, Dakota, to Dayton, 
Washington Territory. It touches a number 
of miltary posts and mining towns. 


... The last quarterly report of the Bureau 
of Statistics shows that the total imports and 
exports of the country carried in American 
bottoms has fallen from over 90 per cent. in 
1827 to 17 per cent. in 1880. 


...-Prince Jerome has declined to receive a 
deputation of that section of the Bonapartists 
which asked him to withdraw. He replied in 
a letter pointing out the diversity of their 
political views. 

--+A dispatch from Athens says Greece has 
money for several months, warlike prepara- 
tions, but cannot bear the present strain in- 
definitely. Forty-five thousand men are now 
under arms. 


.-A telegram from Ragusa says that great 
excitement prevails at Albania, in consequence 
of the sudden death of four Albanian chiefs, 
who it is currently reported were poisoned. 


----The British consul at the Island of 
Samos, on the coast of Asia Mivor, where dis- 
turbances have recently occurred, has request 
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ed the presence of a British man-of-war. 


--.. The course of the British Government in 
relation to the Land League is opposed by all 


parties; but it is reported that the ministry will 
sta nd or fall by its policy. 


---The Italian Baron Bettina Ricasoli, ex- 
prime minister of Italy, is dead 

.-The French Chamber will convene on 
November 9th. 
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[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 
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THE IMPENDING STRUGGLE. 


Next Tuesday the pec people of the United 
States will settle the question which for 
months past bas sharply agitated the whole 
country. The campaigning and speech- 
making are nearly finished, and what re 
mains is the final struggle at the ballot-box. 
The votes cast and counted will decide 
whether the people want Gen. Garfield or 
Gen. Hancock for their next President. 
Every person entitled to vote ought to re- 
gard voting as a duty, and ought not to 
decm himself a good citizen if omitting this 
duty, unless prevented from voting by 
causes beyond his control. Those who 
have the right of the elective franchise, but 
neglect to exercise it, cheat their country 
out of aservice which itis their solemn 
duty to render. They are not in this 
respect good citizens; and if the law 
disfranchised them as a penalty for the 
omission, this would be no more than 
they deserve. Itis not enough to pay taxes 
for the support of Government. The voter 
by law is morally bound to be a voter in 
fact. We, hence, urge all our readers who 
have the right to vote to do so next Tues- 
day. 

As between the two Presidential candi- 
dates, one of whom will certainly be 
elected, we have expressed and still hold 
the opinion that General Garfield has vastly 
the preponderance over General Hancock 
in qualifications for the office. He would 
make much the better President. He isa 
well-tried statesman, of large experience, 
and a scholar of wide and varied learning; 
and in these respects General Hancock 
is not above the level of an ordinary man. 
This city can furnish at least a thousand 
men, and this state ten thousand, and the 
nation not less than a hundred thousand 
any one of whom would be fully the equal 
of General Hancock for the Presidential 
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ofce. The simple truth is that, as com- 
pared with General Garfield, he is immense- 
ly lacking in brains ; and no better illustra- 
tion of this fact is needed than their atter- 
ances since their respective nominations. 
General Hancock has had no civil experi- 
ence, and the little that he has said during 
the canvass shows him to be a “‘ weak” man. 
He was nominated not on account of his 
fitness for the office, but solely in hope that 
his fame as « soldier would awaken public 
enthusiasm; and in this regard the Demo- 
crats have been most sadly disappointed. 

As between the parties respectively rep- 
resented by these candidates, we submit in 
all candor that a comparison of their his- 
tory for the last twenty-five years shows 
that the Republican party is the wiser, the 
safer, and the better one to be trusted with 
the control of the General Government. 
Assuming that either candidate, if elected, 
would carry out the principles of the party 
electing him, the question then resolves it- 
self into a choice between parties; and this 
choice ought to be determined by a candid 
view of their history. We bave during the 
canvass endeavored to present this view, 
coming to the conclusion then and coming 
to the conclusion now that the Democratic 
party ought to be defeated, and that, to this 
end, General Hancock ought to be defeated. 
The party that saved the Union is the party 
to be trusted with the management of its 
affairs. Its record isan ample voucher as 
to its future course. 

The country, under the policy of the 
Republican party, is now in an exceedingty 
prosperous condition. The election of Gen- 
eral Garfield will continue this policy. 
There surely is nothing in this condition 
that calls for a “‘ change,” especially such a 
change as the Democrats would be likely to 
make, if placed in power. The sober and 
solid sense of business men is that it wil] be 
wise and safe in a practical point of view to 
let well enough alone, rather than try the 
experiment of achange. They know what 
they have now and what they will continue 
to have, with the Republican party in 
power. 

Let us, then, as a final word, urge all our 
readers who have votes to give for any- 
body to cast those votes in favor of the 
Republican ticket. In so doing, they will 
vote for good government, for the protec- 
tion of equal rights in all parts of the 
country, and for the general interests of 
the whole people. We anticipate with a 
very strong confidence that a sufficient 
number of the people will thus vote to 
secure the election of General Garfield and 
a Republican majority in the next House 
of Representatives. We cannot believe 
that the great North and West will consent 
to hand over the management of the Gov- 
ernment to the Democratic party, controlled, 
as it would be, by the Solid South. Let 
every Republican do his duty, and that 
party is certain to be defeated. 





A CHURCH'S POWER OF SELF-PRO- 
TECTION. 


ScrrpTurReE and experience teach us that 
the Church is liable to the intrusion of 
members ‘‘ crept in unawares,” ‘‘ walking 
disorderly,” ‘‘ wandering stars,” ‘‘ mock- 
ers,” ‘‘false teachers,” ‘‘ deceivers,” ‘‘ false 
brethren.” What shall the Church do with 
them? 

Scripture and common sense agree as to 
the answer. We must “ withdraw from 
them,” ‘‘reject them,” ‘“‘have no fellow- 
ship ” with them, give them “‘ over to Satan,” 
let them be ‘‘ as a heathen maa.” 

No other course is possible. The Church 
must be able in some way to protect itself. 
It must have a certain ‘‘ power of the keys,” 
at least,on earth. It must, for its own 
peace and protection, be able to expel from 
its membership—and much more from its 
teaching body—those who do not belong 
properly to it, but who for evil purposes 
persist in remaining. 

What we are often told is true that when 
a man is out of sympathy with the Church, 
does not love what it loves, cannot teach 
what it teaches, then he ought as a matter 
of honor to withdraw from it. The first 
obligation comes upon him. If he does not 
do it himself, then there is no other alterna. 
tive than that the Church shall withdraw 
from him. It cannot suffer the taint of his 
presence. It must exercise its indefeasible 
right of self-protection by putting him eut. 





This, which is a duty of the Church; be- 
comes a larger right of denominations which 
claim to themselves the name of Churches. 
Though not like the Church God-made, 
but man-made, they have now the rights of 
other human organizations. A denomi- 
nation, organizing iteelf on some basis 
of human agreement narrower than the 
Church of Christ, has the human right 
to make its basis as narrow as it pleases, 
and to compel its members to stand ‘on that 
basis, It may err in claiming this to be 
Christ’s way—we are sure it does; but as 
human organizations they can make their 
club what they please, and as such they 
have a right, larger than the Church of 
Christ has, to expel those not only that walk 
disorderly toward Christ, but disorderly 
toward themselves. For this reason we 
never defend those who are deposed from 
the ministry in our denominations for 
variance from its Standards asif they had 
been persecuted. When they accepted 
office under that denomination they sub- 
jected themselves to human rules, and no 
leniency in the execution of those rules can 
be demanded asa right, but only as grace. 
In such a case strict adherence to the 
Standards may be required, tempered only 
by the general opinion of the denomination, 
which is always more lax than its Stand- 
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But, leaving these ‘‘Our Denominations” 
for the Church of Christ, it is to be noticed 
that the chief ground of discipline will be 
for moral offenses. These are the ones to 
which the Scripture calls by far the most fre- 
quent attention. Even the “schisms” and 
“heresies” it speaks of are not doctrinal 
differences, but party quarreJs. The Church 
must have full and free power to cast out 
its bad members, that walk disorderly and 
disgrace by their impurity the pure Gospel 
of Christ. 

Still more than this, the Church must 
possess the right, more seldom exercised, of 
casting out from its teaching force those 
that attack its own faith. On that all 
Christians should be agreed. Whatever it 
is, there is something that constitutes the 
doctrine, as well as the practice of Chris- 
tianity; something to which the Church is 
bound. Christianity believes in God; be- 
lieves in Christ; believes in redemption 
from sin; believes in the Revelation of the 
Scriptures. If a man rejects the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, but persists, for 
the sake of his bread and butter or his am- 
bition, to remain in it, instead of going out, 
as an honest man should, then he should be 
put out. On that point we have never felt 
the least doubt. On this principle all Evan- 
gelical Christians, certainly—whether be- 
lievers in a conservative or a progressive 
theology; whether Universalists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, or Presby- 
terians—are agreed. 

Where is the difference, then? It is here. 
Some believe, as do we, that that denomina- 
tion does wrong which, claiming to act as 
under divine authority, rather than as a 
human club, expels from its membership 
any one who, in the judgment of Christian 
charity, is one of Christ’s own and a believer 
in the essential doctrines of Christianity. 
As human organizations, theycan doit. As 
a Christian organization, they cannot. And 
we are convinced that no denomination has 
the right to make itself one whit narrower 
than the great Catholic Church of Christ. 





Tus people don’t wanta ‘‘ change,” and, 
for this reason, don’t want General Hancock 
Sor their next President. 





TURKEY AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Parwnewt is just now fighting the 
battle of the Sultan, and; whatever may be 
the result of the agitation in Ireland, he is 
likely to paralyze the action of the English 
Government in the East. 

Mr. Gladstone had determined to compel 
the Sultan to execute his part of the Treaty 
of Berlin—to surrender the territory assigned 
to Montenegro, to rectify the Greek frontier, 
to grant autonomy to Macedonia, and to 
reform Asia Minor and Armenia. He pro- 
posed to do this in concert with the other 
Powers, if possible; if not, to do it himself. 
He suggested to the Ccntinental Powers 
the desirability of sending a combined ficet 
to Constantinople. Russia and Italy agreed 
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Ottoman Empire and that Europe was not 
ready to agree upon a division. France 
refused, on the ground that it was her fixed 
policy to avoid all foreign complications. 
Her real motive was her traditional jealousy 
of English influence in the East. Germany 
would not act unless France and Austria 
agreed. Austria finally proposed to take 
these questions up singly, an | to commence 
with the easiest—that of Muntenegro—and 
expressed her willingness to unite in a naval 
demonstration in the Adriatic, to secure the 
cession of Dulcigno. England accepted 
this, as the best that could be done under 
the circumstances, and with the belief 
that the logic of facts would force the 
Powers to go further ard in the end bring 
the fleets to Constantinople. The whole 
demonstration in the Adriatic has been 
simply a stage-play of diplomacy. The 
object of the Sultan has not been to retain 
possession of a miserable town, of no con- 
sequence either to him or to Montenegro; 
but to break up the European alliance. 
The object of England has been to draw the 
Powers on to act against Turkey. Austria, 
France, and Germany have encouraged de- 
lay, in the hope that something would 
happen to prevent England from pressing 
her demand for vigorous action. They are 
as much opposed to the independent action 
of England as they are to concerted action, 
for this would give her an undue influence 
in the East. 

The Sultan has apparently won the game. 
He held out up to the last moment, whena 
longer delay would have given the victory 
to England and sent the combined ficet, at 
least, to Smyrna. Then he yielded in prin- 
ciple, but still prolonged the negotiation on 
minor points. The Powers have seized upon 
bis concession as an excuse for recalling 
their ships, and the European concert ap- 
pears to be at anend. The question now is, 
whether England will act alone, or with 
Russia and Italy, or yield the victory to 
Turkey. The Montenegrin question was of 
no importance. The other three questions 
are the ones which cannot be settled with 
out vigorous coercion. The Sultan will 
not yield on these until he sees the fleet; fcr, 
if he does, he will cease to be caliph, while, 
if he holds out successfully, he may hope to 
see 200,000,000 Mohammedans rallying 
round the sacred standard of the prophet. 
The trouble in Ireland makes it very doubt- 
ful whether England can venture, either 
alone or with Russia and Italy, to act in 
opposition to the wishes of Austria, France, 
and Germany aud attack the Sultan. Mr. 
Gladstone is in a very difficult position, 
The Conservatives and the old Whig sec.ion 
of the Liberals are strongly opposed to any 
revision of the land tenure in Ireland. The 
Irish and the radicals in England are de- 
termined to abolish ‘‘landlordism” in 
Ireland, and there is great danger of goneral 
anarchy there. Mr. Glad tone and Mr. 
Forster are in favor of what the Whigs und 
Conservatives regard as a revolutionary. 
change in the laws, and what the Irish re- 
gard as an altogether inadequate measure 
of relief. Between these two extremes the 
Government is weak and not in a position 
to undertake any dangerous foreign enter- 
prises. It is doubtful whether it can at- 
tempt to coerce Turkey. 

There is, however, another element in the 
Eastern Question which is not unlikely to 
force the hand of Europe. Greece has now 
what she considers a rightful claim upon 
Thessaly and Epirus. Macedonia is armed 
and all ready for insurrection. Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia have been restrained 
with great difficulty for months past. It 
seems probable that they will commence 
the work for themselves, if they see that 
Europe leaves them without protection. 
If they begin the war, terrible bloodshed 
will follow; but in the end Europe will be 
forced to intervene. It will be a great mis- 
fortune to all the people of the East, and 
another unhappy illustration of the blind- 
ness and stupidity of European diplomacy, 
which has never yet measured its strength 

with the cunning diplomacy of Constanti 
nople without being ignominiously de- 
feated. 





GeweraL Hancock is the candidate of 
those who fought to destroy the Union, and 





to this. Austria refused, on the ground 





that this would at once put an end to the- 


fought to save it, Which of the two do you 


General Garfield ts the candidate of those whe 
| seok Take your choice between therm. 
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Enitorinl Actes. 


So Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, with- 
draws from the exercise of the Methodist min- 
istry. Still a Methodist preacher, he takes a 
supernumerary relation, that he may escape 
the rotary machine, and will remain in Chicago 
as an independent minister. This puts another 
of the best, strongest, and most devout preach- 
ers of that great city into thia unattached 
position. It is certainly very unfortunate that 
the great denominations should be unwilling 
to keep place for men who are naturally con- 
pected with them, who love them, and who 
are, like Dr. Thomas and Professor Swing, 
recognized abundantly as good Christian 
teachers as soon as they go outside the denom- 
inational lines. We presume the result will 
be, finally, that these men will be welcomed 
into the Congregational fellowship, although 
pow theyare looked on somewhat askance by 
their Chicago brethren of that communion, 
who, in the presence of the Presbyterians, are 
a little afraid of being suspected of being a 
little liberal. 





Tus is the conclusion which one of the very 
best of the official Methodist papers, Tie Cin- 
tral Advocate, comes to after a discussion of the 
case of Dr. Thomas, of Chicago: 

‘It would certainly be a great misfortune 
for Methodism to arbitrarily restrict the liberty 
which has grown up within her own domain. 
We onght to hold ourselves free to make the 
largest use of reverent study and broader in- 
sight into the Word of God. It is not possible 
that the Church has yet reached a perfect 
understanding and exposition of the Scrip- 
tures. . From Dr. Thomas’s statement, 
it ‘s clear that he differs largely from the ma- 
jority of bis brethren. But the Bushnell theory 
of the atonement ‘it is ny | a theory or expo- 
sition of the Scriptures from the standing 

oint of God’s moral attributes) has been more 

argely accepted among theologians than we 
suspect. ithin the present generation a 
great change has taken place among more 
intelligent Methodists, at least, especially in 
regard to the nature of future punishment, 
without reducing the effectiveness of our 
preaching or the progress of the work of God 
among us. Miley on the Atonement, Bish- 
op Foster’s ‘Beyond the Grave,’ and Har- 
man's ‘Introduction to the Holy Scriptures’ 
are certainly in advance of the positions held 
by Mr. Wesley on the subjects they discuss. 
ye hold firmly to the conviction that truth 
vill not be overthrown ina free conflict with 
error, andasa Church we have gained victo- 
ries that the world will yet thank us for. We 
ought then to proceed carefully, and above all 
charitably, in paseing judgment on theological 
opinions which may be held in conuection 
with a perfect trust in Christ.” 
This position has our hearty endorsement. 
Methodism under Wesley’s direction was the 
most tolerant of churches, because it put its 
chief stress on perronal piety and holy living. 
It cannot now afford to drive out of its body 
sucb men as Dr. Thomas. 


THE Republicans can and should make 
the majority for General Garfield 80 tri- 
umphant that there can be no dispute in 
counting the votes as to the fact of his election. 
The safety of the country demands this. 


Dr. WHEDON presents a very important and 
serious thought in The Methodist Quarterly 
when he says that “utter apostasy from Chris- 
tianity may be attained through the route of 
progressive liberalism.”” This is true and 
should be pondered by every one who ventures 
to question old accepted beliefs. If a man 
begins to doubt and ask reasons, and reject 
authority that is unsupported by reason, there 
is serious danger that he will become con- 
ceited in his sélf-sufficiency, and end by reject- 
ing what has reason, as well as prescriptive 
authority, in its favor. That danger must be 
admitted and it must be run. In these days, 
at least, all faith must present its proofs. 
Not to inquire, not to seek a reason for the 
faith that is in us would be childish, nay, sui- 
cidal. So Dr. Whedon’s warning must be 
taken not asareason against inquiry, but as 
showing the danger against which an inquirer 
must guard. It is a long route of progressive 
liberalism from Vaticanism to “‘ ucter apostasy 
from Christianity.” Dr. Curry’s Arminianism 
stands—or moves—somewhere along that route 
of “progressive liberalism.”” To our notion, 
it is pretty near the trath. But The Methodist 
Quarterly should not presume that a Calvinist 
who is on the route will go on to the ruinous 
end. He may stop short—as Dr. Curry has in 
his journey—at Arminianism. Nor should it 
expect the Arminian who reverently questions 
the prevalent views on inspiration will go on 
to the same theological ruin. He may stop 
short, and almost certainly will, if he be a 
judicious man. As we have said once before, 
it does not follow, because a man pares his 
nails to-day, that he must chop off his arm to- 
morrow. 


“‘ Hotness” has got into Drew Seminary, 
and Bishop Hurst and the other professors in 
thet Methodist institution had better look out 
for its fruits, which are not al) those of the 
Spirit. MriGeorge A. Kerr, a student, writes 
to Mr. luskip’s paper, The Christian Sandard, 
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telling bow he began iu the meetings there 
preaching the “‘ higher life.” He continues, in 
the idiom of these people: 


** Soon I began to notice a hu among 
the students. They cried forthe Holy Ghost ; 
they spoke of entire consecration. All things 


seemed to work in that line. Last week I was 
requested by two of the brethren to tell them 
my experience. I did, and they are earnestly 
seeking the blessing of entire sanctification.” 


He says he thinks “‘we are on the eve of a 
holiness revival at Drew.”” Mr. Inskip is him- 
self a master of this cant. In the same paper 
we find his last letter from England, giving a 
most glowing accuunt of his meetings. He 
tells how, in one of his preaching services, 
“the Lord favored him” and gave him “‘ en- 
largement.”” “The excitement,” he contin- 
ues, ‘‘was wondrously unctuous. The altar 
and pews in front were crowded with seekers. 
Among them were some of the leading men of 
the church. . Things throughout indi- 
cate a most extraordinary work of grace. 

. To God be all the glory.” And then 
he tells how he is besieged to visit and labor in 
various directions. These men are not like 
good Dr. Alexander, who had “no religion to 
speak of.”’ 


Tue defeat of the Democratic party this fall 
will convince Democrats, both North and 
South, that the political game of a ‘‘ Solid 
South” is not a paying business, and this will 
be the end of the conspiracy to crush out the 
Negro vote. 


Autnoven the Rev. E. P. Adams, of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., has been deposed by his Presby- 
tery and another minister sent by the Presby- 
tery, to fill his pulpit, yet his congregation 
stand by him and propose to hold the house. 
It has been reported that they will bring suit 
to hold the house against the Presbytery. 
This seems hardly probable and not reasonable. 
The trustees ho!d the church now in law and 
cannot be ousted from their possession unless 
by some formal act the society or church 
withdraws from the Presbytery, to become 
independent or connect itself with some other 
denomination. Should that be done, a minor- 
ity of one even who wished to hold the prop- 
erty for the denomination could hold it in law. 
If the action of the society were unanimous to 
withdraw, then it could be done without loss 
of the property, because then there would be 
no one to bring suit at law. If one man, how- 
ever, complains to the courts that his prop- 
erty right has been injured, he could recover 
the property to the Presbyterian Church. 
Should, however, the church: in Dunkirk not 
withdraw, but continue, as at present, to set 
the action of the Presbytery at defiance, and 
retain a minister not approved, while the 
church would be acting irregularly, it would 
have done nothing that the law could inter- 
fere with. The trustees, we suppose, would 
be protected in their action. 


THE editor of Zion's Advocate, Portland, has 
the honor of his city and state at heart, and 
thus writes us: 

‘To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Dr. L W. Bacon, in his ‘brief rejoinder,’ 
admits that he was in error when, recently, in 
‘summing up for the plaintiff,’ he said that, 
according t> the last annual ‘Treasury Re- 
port,’ there were collected in 1879 from Maine 
breweries $2,479.66. He still maintains, how- 
ever, ‘that this large revenue’—which is 
not so large as he seems to think, as I shall 
soon show—‘is derived not from the secret 
dealers; but from the open and professed 
dealers, who state their names and number 
and intended business, and put these on record, 
as the United States law requires, in a public 
office, where they are accessible to every cit- 
izen.’ In this Dr. Bacon is as much mistaken 
as he was in saying that there are breweries in 
Maine. The records of the United States 
revenue office are not accessible, to every cit- 
izen. The United States revenue officer in this 
city tells me that if the sheriff were to ask to 
inspect his books, in order to ascertain the 
names of those who have paid the special tax 
for the sale of liquors, he should refuse to 
grant the request. He also says that what I 
stated in my previous article in reference to 
this matter is strictly true—viz., that the 
money received from the special tax is not 
‘over and above the secret business.’ Many 
of those who sell liquor secretly pay the 
special tax, so that, in case of detection by the 
state officers, they may not fall into the hands 
of the revenue officers and be compelled to 
pay not only the special tax, but also a penalty 
for not having paid that tax at the time speci 
fied by the law. 

“But is this a great revenue, as Dr. Bacon 
states? The amount is $2,479.66. These are 
the figures under the heading ‘Total collec 
tion on fermented liquors for the sale of such 
liquors,’ and Maine, according to the last cen- 
sus, had s population of 626,915. In Connecti- 
cut, which, according to the last census, had a 
population of 587,454, the total collection was 
650,918.50! If Dr. Bacon eould speak of a eol- 
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lection of $2,470.66 as large, what shall be 
said of collection of $50,918.50? 

**But Dr. Bacon is troubled by one point, 
e>ncerning which, he says, he desires informa- 
tion. ‘How did it happen,’ he asks, ‘that in 
the year of grace 1875 there were in Neal 
Dow’s own city 176 openly announced profes- 
sional dealers? And what did the gallant 
General ever do about it?’ And then, out of 
the depth of his trouble, he adds: ‘ This is one 
of those things, I suspect, which no fellow can 
find out.’ Iam inclined to think that his sus- 
picion is right. The revenue reports are dumb. 
Nor have I been able to find any one outside 
of the revenue office who knows anything 
about these figures. The same officers were 
engaged in enforcing the law then as now, and 
I have never heard that they were any less ef- 
ficient then than now. When Dr. Bacon fur- 
nishes us with the proof that in 1875 there 
were in Portland 176 openly announced pro- 
fessional liquor dealers, I shall believe it; but 
not till then. 

“And now, as to Neal Dow, I will say that 
at the time to which Dr. Bacon refers the 
‘gallant General,’ as he styles him, was in 
Europe. 
“Traly yours, 

* Henry 8, BurRacs.” 
“PoRTLAND, ME., Oct. 20th, 1880."" 


Tae Synod of Long Island held its annual 
meeting last week at Southampton. The com- 
plaint of the Rev. Arthur Crosby, Dr. Van 
Dyke, and others against the action of the 
Presbytery of Brooklyn, in declining, now near- 
ly a year ago, to institute a judicial investiga- 
tion of the character of Dr. Van Dyke, Dr. 
Wells, and “‘others,’’ came before the Synod. 
The Synod disposed of this complaint by 
adopting the following preamble and resolu- 
tion: 

‘Whereas, The decision of the Presbytery of 
Brooklyn, referred to in the complaint of the 
Rev. Arthur Crosby and others, .relates to a 
matter which it belonged to the discretion of 
the Preebytery to determine ; 

“And , This decision is for this reason 
not a legitimate ground of complaint, and not 
a proper subject for review by the Synod ona 
complaint ; 

“Therefore, Resolved, That the complaint be 

dismissed.” 
Mr. Crosby immediately gave notice of his in- 
tention to complain of this action to the next 
General Assembly. The troubles in the Pres- 
bytery of Brooklyn are kept alive and kept 
before the Chureb because certain persons 
seem determined to pursue the vocation of 
agitators. They have already had four de- 
feats—two in the Presbytery and two in the 
Synod of Long Island. One would think it 
about time to discontinue this utterly useless 
and exceedingly harmful contest, that began 
with the ill-advised trial of Dr. Talmage and 
has not yet found its termination. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, if the complainants prosecute 
their case before that body, will, as we doubt 
not, put an end to it. Fortunately for the 
Church, there is no higher court to which the 
complainants can apply. Inexpedient to the 
very last degree is the course pursued by these 
complainants, and such is the nearly universal 
sentiment of the entire Church. 


No man who wants information on the 
tariff question would ever think of consulting 
General Hancock, His interviews and letters 
show that he has not the first idea on the sub- 
ject. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Baptist Weekly 
says some things which we have often said, 
but seldom so well. Speaking of “ enforced 
secession,’? where aman, feeling himself in 
general sympathy with his denomination, is 
driven out by the assertion that ‘‘ honor ”’ re- 
quires him to go, when be differs from the 
prevailing sentiment of his denomination, he 
continues : 


‘Tt is by no means certain that honesty and 
honor require that a Baptist go forth from the 
company and fellowship of bis brethren be- 
fore he ventures to show what seems to bim 
the lack of correspondence between some of 
their notions and the Word of God. On the 
other hand, honesty and honor may require 
that he stand in his lot and place; that he 
show that fine loyalty to his brethren which 
will stimulate him, as one with them, and not 
one estranged from them, to help them forward 
to juster views and a truer orthodoxy ; that, 
at the least, he endeavor to convince them 
that within the boundaries of their commun- 
ion ard fellowship there is legitimate scope 
for independent thought and opinion. To go 
+ from —— with = one Pe substan- 

agreement because nor saqnesmente, 
instead of being splendidly honorable, may be 
stamefully dishonorable. They whe accept 
all the traditions of a Christian sect, from A 
to izzard, ry! be no more loyal to the best 
interests of that sect than they who believe 
that some of the traditions are we without 
foundation. Which is the more honorable 
course—to stay in the ship which has sprung a- 
lea« and labor to — leak, or to go out of 
it and bombard it with shot and shell?” 


THe people, having trusted the Republican 
party at five successive Presidential elections, 








have the best of reasons for doing s0 @ sixth 
time. 1 
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Tus letter: of the Rev. Dr. Cummings, of this 
state, formerly president of the South-Carolina 
University, who, though an earnest Prohibi- 
tionist, says that he shall not vote for Neal 
Dow for the Presidency, but intends to vote 
for Genera] Garfield, deserves the serious con- 
sideration of all Temperance men. Dr. Cum- 
mings, having seen the South and understand- 
ing the purpose and policy of Southern 
Democracy, appeals to Prohibitionists, almost 
allof whom naturally belong te the Repub- 
lican party, not to throw away their votes on 
General Dow, with not the slightest chance of 
securing for him even a single electoral vote. 
He says that in the close states—like New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana— 
Prohibitionists, if they thus throw away their 
votes, ‘‘may turn the scale in favor of a party 
that few Temperance men would like to see in 
control of the Government.” Should they in 
this way contribute to the election of General 
Hancock, they will, notwithstanding their 
Republican principles, practically help the 
rum party, while gaining no possible good for 
their own cause. We believe in prohibition 
and would, if we had the power, make it the 
law in every state in the Union; and yet we 
shall support General Garfield, believing his 
election best for the country and seeing no 
possible good to -be attained by voting for 
General Dow. We donot believe it to be sensi- 
ble or wise to make Prohibition a national 
issue in this election. Every Republican who 
votes for General Dow simply annihilates him- 
self asavoter and does just what the Dem- 
ocrats would like to have him do. [n practical 
effect, he works for the Democratic party. 


Let all workingmen remember that a vote 
Sor General Garfield is a vote for protection to 
American industry and for good wages. 


It is conceded on all hands that General 
Hancock has not the remotest chance of being 
elected without the electoral vote of this state, 
and that even with ithe is by no means cor- 
tain of an election. Give him the one hundred 
and thirty-eight electoral votes of the “Solid 
South,” and yet he wants forty-seven more. 
Add New York to the list, and still he lacks 
twelve votes. It is now certain that Indiana 
will not furnish these votes. Add New York 
to the list of the one hundred and sixty-five 
electoral votes of states sure to go for General 
Garfield, and he would be elected even if 
Maine, California, Connecticut, Nevada, and 
New Jersey were to vote against him, and 
would, if carrying these states, be elected with- 
out New York. He wants only twenty votes 
from what are called the doubtful states, 
while General Hancock wants forty-seven. 
General Hancock evidently has “‘a hard road 
to travel” even with the aid of the ‘Solid 
South.” It will not be enough for him to 
carry New York, nor will it be enough for him 
to carry New York and New Jersey; and, if 
he cannot carry New York, then he may carry 
all the other so-called doubtful states, and yet 
he would not be elected. Last year the Re- 
publicans of this state elected their whole 
state ticket, with one exception. Both parties 
voted solid on the secretary of state, the 
controller, the treasurer, and the attorney- 
general, and yet the Republicans won the vic 
tory. Both parties were divided on the 
governor, and yet the Republicans elected 
their candidate. Both parties will next week 
vote solid for their respective presidential 
candidates ; and we have no doubt that the 
majority for Hancock in this city and Brooklyn 
will be more than overcome by the majorities 
for Garfield outside of these two cities, giving 
the state to the latter. 

Now is the time to “push things,” and 
drive the Negro-hating and deb-repudiating 
Democracy to the wall. 


Tue Democrats, not able to deny the fact 
that the business of the country isin a pros- 
perous condition and oot willing to give the 
Republican party any credit therefor, have 
placed the fact to the credit of *‘ the decrees 
of Providence.” Secretary Evarts, in his 
speech, last week, in Brooklyn, very aptly 
said: ‘I haven’t heard that it was wise fora 
people to change their rulers simply because 
Providence seems to be on theirside.”” If God 
foreordains whatsoever comes to pass, then he 
has foreordained the existence of the Repub- 
lican party and the wisdom in its administra- 
tion of public affairs, which, in connection 
with fertile soils, sunshine, and rain, has given 
the country the prosperity which it so abun- 
dantly enjoys. If ‘the decrees of Providence” 
have worked with and through this party, as 
has been the fact for the last twenty years, 
the presumption is that these ‘“ decrees’ will 
continue so to work in the future, and, hence, 

the same agency to accomplish their 

own beneficent purposes. At any rate, it will 

be safe for the people to vote in the direction 

.in which Providence moves. The general law 

of Providence is to coincide with the best 
agencies and the purest means. 
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Tax so-called letter of General Garfield toa 
man by the name of Morey, of the Employers’ 
Union at Lyon, Mass., dated January 234, 
1880, about which the Democrats are attempt- 
ing to get up a “olitical sensation, reads as 
follows: 

* Dear Sir :—Yours in relation to the Chinese 
problem came duly to band. I take it thatthe 
question of employés is only a question of 
private and corporate economy, and individ- 
uals and companys have the right to buylabor 
where they can get it cheapest. We havea 
treaty with the Chinese Government, which 
should be religiously kept until its provisions 
are abrogated by the General Government; and 
I am not prepared to say that it should be 
abrogated until our great manufacturing inter- 
ests are conserved in the matter of labor.” 


If we assume that Gen. Garfield actually wrote 
such a letter, then there is nothing in it to 
which any one who is not either a fool or a 
knave would object. The truth, however, is 
that the letter isa deliberate forgery, perpe- 
trated to influence the votes of those who hate 
the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee.”” Gen. Garfield has de- 
elared it to be a forgery. No such man as H. 
L. Mousey has lived or died at Lynn, Mass., 
within the last five years, and there is not and 
never was any organization or association at 
Lynn called the “ Employers’ Union.” The 
handwriting is a bungling imitation. The 
word companies is spelt “‘companys.”” Ex- 
perte familiar with the handwriting of Gen, 
Garfield pronounce the fac-simile to be that of 
a fraudulent letter. No stamp like that on the 
envelop was in use at the date. Democracy 
mast be in a terrible strait when such a mean 
and silly device is deemed necessary to bolster 
up its fallen fortunes. The American people 
are not 60 stupid as to be befooled with such 
campaign forgeries just on the eve of an 
election. 


Every Republican who has even an ounce 
of influence should make it tell in defeating 
the candidate of the ‘‘ Solid South.” 








Tux Rev. A. Caldwell, of Worcester, Mass., 
writes us* 

“In the very entertaining and valuable 
* Leaves from an Old Journal,’ No. 5,the Hon. 
Josiah Quincy states that Mrs. Col. Thorndike 
was Miss Dana, of Marblehead. She was Miss 
Sarah Dana, of Ipswich, Mass., and the 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Dana, who 
was the pastor of a church in that town for 
sixty-two years. Her brother, the Rev. Samuel 
Dana, was a minister of Marblehead. Another 
brother, the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dana, was in 1820 
elected president of Dartmouth College. An- 
other brother, Prof. Joseph Dana, was a very 
valuable citizen and lawyer of Athens, O. 

“Ipswich is to this day full of reminiscences 
of this greatly beloved and highly regarded 
family 

‘The old Doctor Joseph Dana used to enter- 
tain children with memories of his early life. 
He was a little child when Putnam killed the 
wolf. The dead beast was brought into the 
hall of bis father’s tavern, at Pomfret, Conn. 
Joseph was so filled with fear that he ran up- 
stairs, and looked over the bannisters at the 
wolf and the gathered villagers. 

“Once a severe snow-storm drove some 
quails through an open door in the old Pom- 
fret Inn. The children were delighted with 
the prospect of a dinner of quails; but the 
wise and gentle mother said : ‘Children, never 
harm anything that confides in you.’ 

“The Ipswich Danas had the unmistakable 
marks of gentle-folk. These were native to 
them. 

“All of them are gone now. Of the last 
two of the family one (Mary) dressed in the 
high muslin ruff, so familiar in pictures of 
Hannah More. The other (Anna) wasof such 
singular grace and benevolence that her name 
will be spoken for many a year.” 

REPUBLICANS, remember that every vote 
counts one, and that one vote may turn the 
scale 


...-Of what the Rev. D. F. Bonner has to 
say, in The United Presbyterian, in reply to our 
criticism of the psalm-singing of the Presby- 
terilan Council, we have no complaint to make, 
but the following is untrue: 


“Tue INDEPENDENT is unpleasantly affect- 
ed by the Pan-Presbyterian Council. The 
arrangements made for the reporting of its 
pee were not to its liking, and hence 

grumbled.”’ 


On the contrary, we have never “‘grumbled.” 
We were treated with the greatest courtesy. 
Every possible favor was granted us. Our 
readers know that the clerks, one of them a 
United Presbyterian, put such addresses as we 
asked for in our hands most freely, and that 
we have given abundant credit therefor. We 
have no complaint, but only thanks. We 
hope The United Presbyterian will tei) its read- 
ere of this our denial. 

+++-As the time of the meeting of the Con 
zregational Council at St. Louis approaches, it 
way be proper to raise an inquiry as to the 





rights of some of ‘ite members. By its consti. 
tution it represents churches, not ministers. 
An association of ministers can have no repre- 
sentation in the Council. Now, the “General 
Convention of Congregational Ministers and 
Churches of Vermont ’’ has a large majority of 
ite members (fifty out of eighty-six) elected by 
ministerial associations in whieh churches are 
not represented, and only a minority appointed 
by conferences. If, now, the delegates from 
the Vermont General Convention are admitted 
to membership, what becomes of the claim 
that this General Council represents churches? 


.... Utterly apart from any partisan interest 
we have in the present case, we are patriotic- 
ally pleased to see the growing movement 
among the Irish CathoHes toward political in- 
dependence. The best Catholic paper of the 
city, The New York Tablet, is doing much in 
this direction, and finds favorable signs all 
over the country. It tells of the company of 
four hundred young Irishmen in the Repub- 
lican parade in this city, and of the twelve 
Catholic priests who came in a body to the 
polls at Columbus O., and voted the Republican 
ticket, as did a large part of their Irish flock. 
So long as the Irish Catholics vote ina herd 
one way always, they will be, as they have 
been, the prey of the worst demagogues. 


.--Do our readers all know what a “‘ Land- 
marker is”? He is a Baptist whose close com- 
munion has gone to seed. He not only will 
not commune at the Lord’s table with the unim- 
mersed, bat he will not exchange with unim- 
mersed ministers, nor allow them any minis- 
terial authority. Now Dr. Lofton, of the Third 
Baptist Church of St. Louis, is known as a 
Landmarker. But not long ago, when Mr. 
Moody, a pedo-baptist, was in St. Louis, Dr. 
Lofton not only invited him to occupy his 
pulpit, but he actually had the Lord’s Supper 
postponed to accommodate his preaching. The 
stiff Landmark papers are calling him to strict 
account for bis laxity. 


....General Hancock has done some talking 
and written two or three letters since his nom- 
ination. General Garfield has written as many 
letters and talked vastly more since his nom- 
ination. The contrast between the two must 
have arrested the attention of every intelli- 
gent man. It is just the contrast between 
weak, eilly, and senseless utterance and that 
of ripe scholarship and broad statesmanship. 
The one has ideas and knows how to state 
them, and the other is conspicuous for his lack 
of ideas. 

..+- The Observer lets « little light on the 
psalm singing of the Presbyterian Council. It 
says that the committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements for the Council took no action 
about the singing, and that the selection used 
was made up irresponsibly by a few persons. 
It says that this was unwise and wrong, and 
that there was no justice in claiming to be in- 
sulted when Dr. Schaff gave out a doxology, 
as the injury was really done by those who 
mposed irresponsibly this collection upon the 
Council. 

....If the Christian people of Minnesota are 
in earnest, they ought to be able to carry an 
honest point in state politics. Several of their 
religious bodiee—the Methodists, the Congre- 
gationaliste, and, we believe, the Baptiste— 
have very lately again denounced the repudia- 
tion of the railroad bonds by the state. Then 
let them put pressure on the legislature. It 
would be a grand sight to see this noble young 
state recognize ite fault and correct it. It 
would be an example to be proud of. 


.... We congratulate the people of Vermont, 
as well as the whole country, upon the re- 
election of Senator Edmunds to the Senate of 
the United States. When his present term 
shall expire he will have been 3 member of the 
Senate for fifteen years; and during this whole 
period he has been recognized not only as an 
ardent Republican, but also a statesman of 
the very highest order. Senator Edmunds is 
amply qualified for any position in the gift of 
the people. 

.+-. We want to express our hearty approval 
of our venerable correspondent, *“‘An Old 
Parish Minister,” in what he says about Sara 
Bernhardt. People that go to theaters are not 
squeamish as to the character of play-actors ; 
but the attempt to give this woman, who lives 
in shameless defiance of social morality, this 
unwed mother of three children, social recog- 
nition in this country, ought to be frowned 
down upon by all who look upon marriage as 
sacred. 

....-Ex-Governor Seymour, in a recent 
speech, said, in reference tothe United States, 
that for himself ‘‘ be liked the word ‘ Union’ 
better than he did the word ‘nation.’”” We 
like both words in this application. The peo- 
ple of the United States, being united under 
the Constitution, are one people ; and, as thus 
united, they forma nation and have a nation- 
al government, that acts upon the whole people. 

*,...The reduction of the public debt during 
the last fifteen years by the amount of about 
000,000,000, and of the annual interest liabil- 





ity of the Governmient from $150,000,000 to 
less than $80,000,000 during the same périod, as 
the fruit of Republican policy, is a very for- 
midable stumbling-block on the path of the 
Democrats. They do not know what to do 
with it in their campaign speeches. 

--»-The result of the elections in Ohio and 
Indiana has brought on a fearful panic among 
the Democrats at the South. They had looked 
upon the election of Hancock as 8 certainty, 
and now they see that it is almost certain that 
he will be defeated. The North and the West 
mean business at the ballot-box, as they meant 
busigess on the battle-field during the war. 

..--It is good reason which we hear from 
the St. Louis Observer, organ of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians. A writer in that paper 
gives earnest advice that the policy of the 
denomination in future “ should be non-polem- 
ical.” “Our work,” he says, “is to preach 
Christ and him crucified to the world.”’ That 
will apply to some other denominations. 

+...The man who sees in the tariff question 
“only a local question,” with which “the 
General Government seldom cares to inter- 
fere,”’ which is just the predicament of Gen- 
eral Hancock, needs more schooling before he 
aspires to be President of the United States. 
So the people will say at the ballot-box, next 
week. 

The Episcopal Convention has been di2 
vided the past week on the question whether 
each diocese shall have final jurisdiction in 
eases of discipline, or a court of appeal shall 
be established superior to the dioceses. Our 
own advice is that they bear the ills they have, 
rather than fly to others that they know not of. 

...»The South Carolina Baptist Courier has 
a way of trying to tell the truth, and it de- 
clares that it is a matter of common knowledge 
that, however the Philadelphia Association 
may pase very “‘sound”’ resolutions, it con- 
tains prominent ministers and members that 
are “‘loose”’ on the communion question. 


....The Republicans are doing a wise thing 
in thoroughly studying their electoral tickets, 
and removing therefrom every man who holds 
any Office, whether under the General Govern- 
ment or under a state government. They do 
not mean to be cheated out of victory by any 
technicality in counting the votes. 

....“* Calvin,” the Chicago correspondent of 
The Presbyterian, says that in Dr. H. W. Thom- 
as’s final sermon to bis chureh “he bid high 
and boldly fora Unitarian pulpit.” That is as 
near the truth as could be expected from such 
a source. There is absolutely nothing Uni- 
tarian in Dr. Thomas’s faith. 


.»+-Mr. Landers, the defeated Democratic 
candidate for governor in Indiana, is so dis- 
gusted with the result in that state that he 
proposes to give up the business of politics 
altogether. Sensible people are glad to hear it. 


.... A leading Democrat in Ohio thinks that 
the political idiot who started “the 329 busi- 
ness” ought to have a tin horn and be sent 
into the depths of a solitary wilderness. 
Daubing people’s houses with these figures 
has proved to be a losing card. 


...elf The Popular Science Monthly knew as 
much about current religious matters as it 
seems to think our religious teachers ougbt to 
know of science, it would not call Bishop 
Harris ‘“‘a state bishop.” The Methodists 
don’t have state bishops. 

.»«eThere is said tobe in South Carolina a 
church which bears the name of “ Hell Hole 
Swamp Baptist Church.” Its members may be 
eo spirits in prison” that we hear Christ 
preached to. 

...-In deference to the request of many 
subscribers, we publish Dr. Bushnell’s address, 
referred to in Mr. T. T. Munger’s address, 
published by us some weeks ago. - 

....All voters who believe in protecting 
American industry against the pauper labor of 
Europe, whether Democrats or Republicans, 
should vote for General Garfield. 

....We shall go to press next week a day 
later than usual, so as to wait for the first 
indications of the result of the election. 


Publisher's Department. 


SooTHIne aND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 














No remedy known Coe’s Cough 
Balsam 4 ids, Gorn, and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SAN DONATO. 


Messxs. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
invite the public to inspect the objects of Art 
and Household Decoration just received from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, at the Palace of 
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NEW YORK BAZAAR, 
Ne. 16 WEST 14th STRE. 
ToYSs 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. We offer our stock of Im Suitings ond 
ete. at lower than any house 


Sate Eattaoti meee inclines | “eohow mumeaen gets 
CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishnient is one of the oldest and best 
gnown Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are bere om constant exhibition. The business has 
been suceessfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 26. 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 








HIRAM SAMMIS, 


0, 0. CASE’S SOM, 


837 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


FIN E 


WALL PAPERS 


AND 


WINDOW SHADES. 


JOHN P. BOLTON. 
























UNEQUALED 
Volume§ Purity of Tone. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
(MAILED FRER) 
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DETROIT, MICH. 





ADDRESS 
| Clough & Warren Organ Co., 








BEATTY’S ORGANS ONLY $65. 


VA Beautiful Stops. swiNTED Doo 


Including the Famous BEATTY’S 
Patent Stop 
ACTION, 


14 STOPS, 
4 SET 


AND 


OCTAVE 
COUPLER. 


The Celebrated Vez 
Celesteand ‘ox Hu- 
mana Stops re used 
in this Organ. 







Names of Stovs 


@) Diapason forte, 
’ 2) SUB BASS 
(8) Principa’ Forte, 
(4) Dulcet, 

(5) Diapason, 

(6) GRAND ORGAN, 
(7) VOX AUMANA, 
(®) Zollan, 

(9) Echo, 

(10) Dulciana, 

(11) Clatronet, 


(12) VOX CELESTE, 
Style, Wo. 5000. Dimensions: # Roigh 72 inches; D 24 (13) OCTAVE COUPLEB, 
inches; Weigh os) Dey se inches; 


46 , boxed about Ibs. (14) Flute Forte. 
It-is Five Octave. fine Walnut Case ¢ Randsome appearance, builtplain but very neat, so it will not take the dirt or 
Gust. I: contains thecelebrated Vor este whith is the sweete-t toned and most perfect stop ever placed in an 
jaise tha Tox x Humane St + vy Grand Rightand Left Knee Swell.(4)Four Set ofGolden t sacl ot 
vy lows! Asetof powerful b Bass Hoods Ps ot 3-Octave of Vex yt nd 21-3 Octave each o 
gon Tongue all this it ed up with an rig Ienas r, which e 

Eatipees 2s i aye Bg Se 
uality o' 

pH power, and are fitted etal pris and ho bs # beet as or. pedal aire: 
yl or sera ee wan n carpet, are » and mover 4 


and Music,foronly 
az Please send reference if a 1 do not send money 
ne with yourorder. Remember you are under no obligation. 4. 
2e BES yee trotght charges.) To kee p, the organ re rated in fs Mae t,asit 
i yeara. roi rohase are to visit m "Manufactory \2re97 


IELF BEATTY. 'Washington,New Jersey. | iii 


B® Please Post above Maverdseniens ta a Conspicuous Piace.£8 
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GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 124 en 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 15 @19 
Padang...... GOK BME Sea ied 20 @% 
nave sh da deke speboscestéencetes 25 
RE IEEE EE. ENS: 4 8 
Rn ncmehsieccbinneend des suche 15 @ili 












SUGA. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba 
er 
GRENIER ys Hedcess cect css cece 1 
PONE oc ccccsvcrcceeseers 
GRAWOURIN is occ iciccsécdsccesesese 
Wuits.—Standard A, Grocers’ 
— Refined A............ 
Extra C..... 
YELLOW.—Coffze C.........ccceeeeeee 
Other grades.............. 64 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery Grades .............+s 
5 Ba GO ws on civic hed cde G@ 
New OrLeans, New Crop, Fancy...... 69 @71 
i aS Good Febeve 62 @67 
2 "s Cod Nee 1..85 75 
eorge’s (new tl.. @a— — 
rand Bank Cod.......---.... 4% @¢a 87 
Weckere Nook OS eee 15 00 @16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2; _ baeastence 6 00 @ 6 50 
Mackerel, No. 8, M: poeVeuse'es 400 @ 4 75 
Herring, a... -+per box.— 17 @— 23 
ALT. 
Turks Islands.,.......... perbush. 30@ 35 
er een sabibe. mameaas . 23@ 2 
verpool,Ground ( 8. per sac % 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... —- $2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s........ — —@ 2 40 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s....$1 25@ 1 30 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 11 1 2 





GENERAL MAREET. 


ASHES.—We quote 43@54 cents for Pot 
ud 58@6} for Pearl. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


BEDOTERE 000 cc rcseccceces 
State Extra Brands....... 
State Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat = 
Minnesota Clear.. 

Minnesota Straight. 
Minnesota Patents........ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mish. 
Ohio, Ind., and Mil. Super. 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double , Ohio, Tnd. 
8t. Louis Single Extras... 
St. Louis Double Extras. . 
St. Lonis Triple Extras... . 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.... 

SOUTHERN FLovuR: 
, Alex., » Gompetoun. 
Richmond . 
Ryg FLour 
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State 
Pennsylvania ............. 
Corn MEAL: 
Te Oe 
Brandywine ............-- 
Prize Medal ...........+-. 
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1 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK : 
ON ee 7 00 @$17 50 
Extra Prime...........-- 13 00 
Family..... lochdpacenewn e iB 50 16 50 
BACON: 
WR case cuss deabvocts ---$8 15 @ 35 
Clivctesseeveens Deccccecee 8 3 @ 8 80 
Our Meats: 
Smoked Hams............. —Il 114 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —-7@ 8 
Smoked Strips 
LAD: 
oe per 100 lbs. 
WUD «ac¥ dbess che 
MOREE iis dine cedivdvecscescs 





CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle.— 
Common to prime Native Steers 
from 73@9% cents to dress 55@56 
to the gross cwt., and 


cents for ge 
at 64@7 cents and Colorado do. 20% 


overs all to dress 65 Ibs. Milch Cows.— 
ies at ne Calves.—Grassers and 
Milk Bea. crane Venlo Ba and 


ees 


ns 7st Saracen ; 
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Lambs, 5@6 ote. Live Ho; 


choice. 

The sales averaged $5.25 @$5.30 per 1 Ibs. 
HAY—We quote Shipping, 85 aes 

Prime, $1.05@$ : Medium, It, 


g Rye, $1@$1. ‘05; “Bhort. do., ve 
70@75 cents; Moat at 65@75 cents. 





A x xxp 0h 
a BED + + Seer ESe: 7 
ar ere a 4H 
INR 60s ch ccscccanhesns enauiateue’ 14@38 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 
BUTTER. 
Stale, Creamery, fair to enoice ........ 26 @31 
State, pafls and tubs, prime to fancy. ..25 @2 
State, tubs, inferior..............2ee0 23 (@2%4 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 Gis 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... bb @is 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy.......... Pocccetde 18 @ 
State, Factory, goodtotine............ 12 @12 
Western, Factory, cnoice............+. 123@1: 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 9 @13 
EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 23 aims 
State and Pennsylvania. 22 2B 
Western and Canadian 
POULTRY.—We quote: Dressed Tur- 
keys 12@13 cents for old and 12@13 
cents for young. Chickens, fancy Phila- 
delphia Springs, 16@17 cents; do. prime 
tochoice, 14@15 cents; do. fair, 12@18 cents. 
Fowls, choice near-by, 18@14 ‘cents; prime, 
per pound, 11@12 cents; fair to , 10@11 
cents. Live Poultry. —Spring kens, 
Ib., 12 cents for near-by and 11@12 
cents for Western. Fowls, State and Jersey, 
per lb., 12@—, cents; Western, 11@12 cents; 
do. Southern, —@— cents; rs, per 
Ib., 4@5 cents; Turkeys, 9@10 cents; Ducks, 
State und Jersey, per pair, 50@75 cents; 
Ducks, Western, per pair, 40@45 cents; 
Geese, State and ersey, per pair, $1. 88 
1.624; do. Western Live Geese, per pair, 


1.12@§1.25. 
POTATOES. 
ete MON i snc ces- scene per bbl... 53@— — 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN. 
Apples, per DbI.......-...eeeeeee 80 87@$1 50 
Quinces, per DbBI...........eeeeee -2 4% 
Pears, per bbl..... ggypeacheceeesees 2 00@ 7 00 
Cranberries, per bbl.............. 6 00 
DO OMESTIO DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State. 5 
Apples, Western... g 5 


Blackberries 





Clover, Western, x 
Ravees New York wtete. patina — 





Canary. ° 210 
Memee Foreign. ‘ 1 _ 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 14 = 
Linseed, Caleutta..:... # 56 Ibs. 2 00 @ 2 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, a ge 


se: 


G Standard G Bot y bee 
uano, D or Gu 
(2,240 Ib8.)...0--eeeeee 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime...... 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 
“ Bone Flour ........ 
« Bone Meal. 


$ 
8 


8 
3383 sssssss 3 8 8 SssS838 


-~ 


“ Crescent Bone...... 
Homestead Scperphowpints 
( Michigan arbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load.............scc00 
Matfield Fertilizers Gone a 
Soluble Pacifie Guano.. a 
Bone, ground fine, average iddeme "28 
‘* dissolved, high grade...... oe 
German Potash Salts .8 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs. i — 7 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
BO, shadisinite doe dandadh dibs 1% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 3 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer............. 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Baugh’s Twenty-f ve Dollar Phos- 
‘od 2,000 Iba. ........ 


R wan mee is &ss 


8 


85 00 


eee eee eee eee eseseees 


Quaker City Phosphate......... 85 ¢ 
Allen’s Phospha' 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 











The Great American Tea Cs, 
IMPORTERS, 
By mys - ee 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


“ JERSEYS.” 


A large assortment of the London Manu- 
factured Silk Jerseys, Paris-Made Cardigan 
Jackets, all colors. Pure Silk Under-Vests 
and Drawers, Medium and Extra Heavy. 
Merino,Cashmere, and Scarlet Wool Under- 
Vests and Drawers for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Children. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CENTLEMEN'S 
WOOLEN DEPARTMENT. 
West of England Cloths and Doeskins; 
“Carr's”? Meltons, Beavers, etc.; ‘‘ Crom- 
bie’s’’ Elysians, Scotch and English Suit- 
ings and Cassimeres; Clay’s and other 

Worsted Coatings. 


BROADWAY & (Sth ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE | 4 C0. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPAR DEPARTMENT. 


Fall Novelties in Flemish, Antique, and 
Persian Tapestries, Turcoman Rideaux, 
Oriental Portierés, Madras and Crete Mus- 
lina, ete., etc. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 














. ° 
Financial, 
SHAM MONEY. 
Tie late Mr. Opdyke, of this city, in his 
** Political Economy,” published some years 


since, proposed that the Constitution should 
be so altered as to give Congress authority 





to issue “‘ inconvertible paper mouey,” and 
that under this authority Congress should 
issue such moncy in certain amounts, bear- 
ing the of bank-notes and 
worded as follows: 


similitude 





e Dollars, legal money of the United 
States issued by the authority of the a 
thereof. Dated Washington City, 





The blanks as to denomination and date 
are left to be filled up as the money is 
issued from time to time. The money 
itself, like the gold or silver dollar, has no 
promissory character. It pledges no pay- 
ment in anything else and stipulates for no 
day of payment. It is just what it purports 
to be—‘‘ inconvertible paper money”; that 
is to say, small pieces of paper with an 
inscription upon them, by the authority of 
the Government, in which they are spoken 
of as “dollars,” as “legal money of the 
United States,” as “‘ issued by the authority 
of the people.” These words are stamped 
on the paper, and in virtue of this stamp 
one piece of paper is a dollar, another is 
five dollars, another is ten dollars, and 


80 on throughout the several denominations 
oped, 
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The cost of producing such dollars is just 
equal to the cost of the paper and the ex- 
pense of stamping. Supposing the paper 
to be of the same kind and size and to con- 
tain the same number of words in each de- 
nomination, then the cost of producing a 
piece called a thousand dollars would be no 
greater than that of producing another 
called one dollar. The only difference be- 
tween the two would be simply one of 
words, and what words should be used 
would be wholly a matter of governmental 
discretion. The sole reason why these 
pieces of paper, in distinction from other 
pieces, possessed the character of money 
would be a legal statute, and this statute 
would have no basis in anything but its 
own arbitrary will. To the question, Why 
is this piece called a dollar, that ten dollars, 
and another one hundred dollars? the an- 
swer would be that so the law in its sover- 
eign pleasure ordains; and that, too, for no 
reason but that pleasure. The quantity of 
this money to be issued would depend ex- 
clusively on the will of the law-making 
power. Being so easy of production, so 
cheap in its cost. and by its terms never 
payable, it could at short notice be in- 
creased to any extent. The paper-mill and 
the printing-press, with the will of the 
Government behind them, could at any 
time give the people cart-loads of this kind 
of money. 

Mr. Opdyke proposed that the Constitu- 
tion should be so altered as to allow the 
issue of such money, and regulate its*quan- 
tity in proportion to population. This im- 
plies that he then thought that the Consti- 
tution as it is does not permit such an issue 
by the Government. In this he is quite 
tight; and yet since the war a class of finan- 
ciers has come to the surface who profess 
to believe that Congress has ample power 
to put Mr. Opdyke’s theory into practice, 
without any change in the Constitution. 
They infer this from the Legal-Tender Acts, 
declared to be constitutional, by which cer 
tain debt obligations of the Government 
were made ‘‘ lawful money” in the exigen- 
cles of the late war. The premise does not 
at all support the conclusion. The stamped 
inconvertible paper money for which these 
gentlemen clamor is by no means identical 
with the greenback. The latter is a debt- 
obligation, promising payment in specie 
dollars, having added thereto the legal- 
tender property; but the former would be 
no obligation and contain no promise to pay, 
any more than a gold dollar. The two, 
though composed of paper, would be vitally 
different. If we grant that Congress can 
make a promigsory note of the Government 
a legal tender, it dpes not by any means 
follow that it can make anything money by 
simply willing it, in the form of a statute. 
The Constitution has bestowed upon it no 
such power. 


Moreover, if experience can settle any- 
thing to a certainty, then it is settled that 
‘* purely conventional money,” having noth- 
ing to rest upon but a legal statute, is always 
sham money, and in the end a terrible 
financial curse to any people that try it. 
It goes upon the theory that law can create 
value, and thus make apiece of paper 
equal to a gold dollar in value by calling it 
adollar. Law has no such power, never 
had. and never can have. Labor, and not 
law, is the creator of value. Money, in 


order not to be sham money, must recog- 
nize this fundamental principle in respect 
to the material of which it is composed. 
The material, as a commodity produced by 
labor, must have properties and relations 
to htittian desire and human want that 
naturally give it value, and, hence, ft it te 








act as astandard of value. What a thing 
is a8 a commodity is the only solid basis of 
its value when used as money; and any law 
that disregards this principle is simply the 
lawgiver’s folly. All the monetary experi- 
ments made in violation of it, from the 
days of Jobn Law to this hour, have ended 
in disaster. 





CASH IN THE TREASURY. 





Assistant Secretary Upron, in a letter 
recently published, makes the following 
statement in relation to the cash funds in 
silver and gold held in the Treasury: 


‘‘In reply to the question ‘Why the 
Treasury does not use its accumulating sil- 
verand gold to liquidate United States 
bonds matured, or which may be paid at 
the option of the Government? I have to 
say that, under the Resumption Act, there 
was accumulated a fand for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding legal-tender notes of 
about $140,000,000, being about forty per 
centum of the amount of the notes out- 
standing, redeemable on demand from that 
fund, and as small a sum as it was deemed 
prudent to hold for that purpose. In ad- 
dition to this, it is, of course, necessary to 
have a small balance from which to pay the 
ordinary current exnenses of the Govern- 
ment, thus making the tota) available cash 
in the Treasury about $155,000,000; though, 
of course, this amount varies as the receipts 
and expenditures of the Government tem- 
porarily increase and diminish. Beyond 
that amount, however, there has been no 
permanent accumulation of moneys in the 
Treasury, and, in fact, the available balance 
to-day is a little less than that of a year ago. 
All the excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures during the last year has been applied 
to the reduction of the interest-bearing 
debt, of which there has been purchased 
with the surplus revenues in the open mar- 
ket $103,771,100, on which there will be a 
saving in each year hereafter of $5,817,- 
056.50 of interest. This method of pur- 
chasing bonds in the open market was made 
necessary, as there have been no bonds pay- 
able at the option of the Government since 
the completion of the refunding operations, 
more than a year ago.” 


The cash reserve thus held is manifestly 
no greater than is necessary to guarantee 
specie payments. When the Government 
shall pay and withdraw the legal-tender 
notes, and the notes of national banks shal] 
take their place, there will be no necessity 
for maintaining this large specie reserve for 
redemption purposes. The work of re- 
demption will then devolve upon the banks, 
and the Treasury will quit the banking 
business altogether. This is the point to be 
gained; and, if Gen Garfield shall be 
elected, we anticipate that, before the close 
of his administration, most, if not all, the 
legal-tender notes will be paid and de- 
stroyed. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS during the past week has 
been compartively quiet, partly on account 
of local and seasonable causes and partly 
because of the general interest that business 
men are taking in the coming election. 
Values remain steady and unchanged. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The total 
imports at New York during the week were 
valued at $9,339,665, of which $7,502,377 
consisted of general merchandise and the 
remainder dry goods. The exports for the 
week were enormous, aggregating $9,273,- 
779, against $9,786,556 in 1879 and $6,858,- 
904 in 1878. The exports from January ist 
to datethis year were $327,620,251, against 
$271,090,845 in 1879 and $275,486,876 in 
1878. The total since January ist is be- 
yond all precedent. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Usury.—As DEFENSE IN EQUITABLE Ac- 


TION. — Whenever the parties toan usurious 
loan are obliged to resort to a court of 


equity for relief for the foreclosure of 
securities, or for their redemption, they are 
forced to submit to an equi le adjustment 


of the debt, which is held to be the pay- 
— of the loan, with lawful interest. All 
ayments of interest in excess of this are 
eld to be under duress, and not Bay! 
yments of interest, and are 
pezment of the principal. — ¥ 
Boatman’s Ineseetion, 18 Wall., 375, 386; 
Wheelock v. Lee, 64 N. Y., 242, 245; 
Beach v. Fulton Bank, 3 Wend. 578,585. 
U. 8. District Court, 8, D. New York. July 
24th, 1880. Matter of Hoole. Opinion by 


———— 
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MONEY MARKET.—Money continues 
easy and nearly all the business of the 
week was at 2} to 8 per cent. on stocks and 
2 percent. on Government bonds. Time 
loans were made at 3to5 percent. Very 
little mercantile paper is offering for dis- 
count. We quote 60 to 90-days endorsed 
dry goods bills receivable, 44 @ 5; four- 
months acceptances, 5 @ 54; and good sin- 
gle names, four to six months to run, 54 @ 6. 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
higher, closing at 99; to 3. United States 
bonds were active, but a fraction lower. 
American raiiway securities were firm. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
unchanged. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 3-16, selling 4 @ 
par; Charleston, buying 5-16 @ § discount, 
selling par; New Orleans, commercial $1.25 
@1.50 discount, bank par; St. Louis, $1.25 
discount; Chicago, weak, 100 discount; and 
Boston, 10 cents discount. 

GOLD.—The arrivals of gold from Eu- 
rope for the week were $6,348,300, of 
which $256,500 was American coin and 
$6,091,800. foreign coin and bars. The total 
arrivals since August 2d were $38,755,900, 
of which $3,215,000 were American coin 
and $35,540,900 foreign coin and bars. The 
payments by the Assay Office were $3,553,- 
161 for the week, and $31,308,281 since 
August 2d. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar is $0.87. We quote: 


Baw BUVEP. .cccccccccccccccccccsecoccccses 118 

IID... cccnasinsinaiapaiituiteilinisinedl 99%, 955 
Halvesand Quarters... .......-ccccsesees 00% ~—Csépaar. 
Dimes and Half Dimes..................- 9914 par. 


THE STOCK MARKET has shown con- 


tinued activity, and.during the greater part 
of the week was very buoyant, many stocks 
having sold at the highest prices ever 
reached. The entire list participated in 
the improvement, which ranged from 1 to 
11} per cent. Toward the close there wer 
some slight reactions, under sales to realize 
profits; but the final quotations were, as a 
rule, not far from the best ficures of the 
week. In the early dealings Northwest, St. 
Paul, the trunk line, and coal shares were 
the features of the market; but later the 
Southwestern stocks were buoyant on the 
settlement of all differences among the 
representatives of those roads. St. Paul 
and Omaha was also active. In the late 


dealings there was a sharp rise in Louisville 
and Nashville and Chicago and Alton, fol- 
lowed by a partial reaction at the close. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 
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Ohio and Miss., pf...........+ 

Ontario Stlver.......... 

Oregon Nav., ....+.+-++- 

Pacific Mall........ .--++s+e00+ 
PANAMB........ccccccececceees 5 

Pitts. and Fort Wayne....... 1288 #123 Is 193 
Phila. and Reading........... 41 S444 40% 
Pullman Palace Car Co...... 119 #4119 «#4119 — 
Quicksilver Mining........... 13 18 18 10% 
Quicksilver Mining, vf....... - - - 52 
Rensselaer and Saratoga.... — - - 122 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H..... 22 27% 22 25 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H., pfd@ 80 88% «80 — 
St. Louts and [ron Mtn....... 52% «252% «6M 50% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 35 86% 35 86 
ft Lovisand San Fran..pf.. 45% 474 45% 46% 
St. Louts and 8. Fran., 1st pf.. 74 7% 4% 7 
Butro Tanmel.........000e0++ 1% 


St. Pau! and Omaha, 


Weatern Union. .....csesesee 
Wabash and Pacific. 





Wahash and Pacific, pf...... 72% #5 71% 78% 
Central Pacific. .......cesce0+ 70% 76% «(74 7” 

N, Y., Ont., amd W........0.. My M4 «By 4 
Obt> Sentral..............0006 “4 28 23% 26% 
Denve: and Ria Grande.. T4 « «TM; «CTI OTK 
P., T.. and Buffalo Pe) a) ef | 
St. Paul and Duluth Bt * 84 





RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
generally hicher. In the late dealings the 
feature of the market was the enormous 
purchasing movement in Texas Pacific, Rio 
Grande division. firsts and land-grant in- 
comes, under which the former rose from 
85 to 874, and the latter from 72 to 734, 
while do. consols sold un from 964 to 97}. 
There was alen a larve business in Eries, 
Ches, and Ohios, 8+. Pauls, Canada Sonth- 
erns; end Konens Pacifics. Erie new 2ds 
advanced to 948; Kansas and Texas 2ds to 
69; Denver and Rio Grande 1sts to 110$, 
do. consals to 1004; Canada Southern 1sts 
to 97% sales and 973 bid; Ches, and Ohio 
1sts to 72%: Ohio Central incomes to 584; 
Cedar Ranids and Northern 1sts to 97; 
Chiecavo, Bur., and Quincy 7s to 127; St. 
Pan! 8s to 184, do. C. and M. div. 1sts to 
120 do. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Alabama, 
Class A, sold at 693; North Carolina special 
tax, 8d class, at 3; and District of Colum- 
bia 3-65s at 98}. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were active, 


but lower. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 
Bid. Asked. 
United States sixes, 1860, registered.. 10214 10284 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 10244 10234 
* United States sixes, 1881. recistered... 104% 105 
United States sixes, 19881. coupon..... 104% 105 
United States fiver, 1881, registered... 10154 101% 
United States fives. 1881, coupon...... 102% 108% 
United States 434s, 1891. registored.... 110 110% 
United States 414s, 1991. coupon....... 110 110% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 109 109% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 109 100% 
United States currency sixes, 18%... 125 - 
United States currency sixes, 1906.... 125 — 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 1295 = 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 125 - 
United States currency sixes, 1809... 125 = 


_ Manhattan. €,364,800 864,700 840,900 


There were fourteen proposals to 
bonds to the Government on Wednesday, 
aggregating $4,985,100. The Secretary ac- 
cepted $2,500,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $359,472,950 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation during the week, $1,550,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $2,012,500. WNa- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: cur- 
rency notes, $342,654,033; gold notes, 
$1,322,385. The receipts of national 


bank-notes for redemption for the week, 


as compared with the corresponding period 
last year, are as follows: 








THE BANK STATEMENT showsa loss 
in‘surplus reserve of $1,192,125, the banks 
now holding $3,565,450 above legal re- 
quirements. The following is the statement 
in detail: 

Net Depos- 
of Legal itsother 

Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tenders. than UD. &. 
New York.. $9,780.000 $2,195,000 $810,000 $9,130,000 
4,764,900 





=x 
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America.... 9,797,100 1,491,400 292,400 7,240,800 
Phenix. .... 3,929,000 900,000 145,000 4,040,000 
ee 8,201,400 2,148,600 248,000 8,498,700 
Tradesmen’s 8,411,500 621.800 60,500 2,624,600 
Fulton.. .... 1,762,100 $83,900 91,200 1,847,100 
Chemical. .. 13,190,400 $8,399,100 81,700 18,319,400 
Mer. Exch.. 4,548,100 480,000 449.700 8,852,800 
GallatinNa. 4.817.900 748,700 190.100 2,781,490 
Btch.& Dro, 1.420.900 806,300 73,600 1,264,800 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,096,000 173,000 167,000 1,183.000 
Greenwich. 1,008,000 22,500 198,000 980,900 
Lea. Manuf. 8,904,100 445,000 260,300 2,643,800 
Sev'nthW’d 912,000 152.200 61,800 895,700 
St’teof N.Y. 3,888.700 486,100 172.500 8,156,700 
Amer. Ex... 14,722,000 38.222,000 255,000 12.020,000 
Commerce.. 16,126,900 8.151,600 507,300 10,928.00 
Broadway.. 6.18%,700 868,100 485.300 5,268,600 
Mercantile. 3.931.790 860,900 184,600 8.817,000 
Pacific...... 2,834,700 507.900 228,600 2,440,900 
Republic... 5,298,000 509.800 213,200 2,812,200 
Chatham... 8.624.300 885,700 181.900 4,068,900 
People’s.... 1,496,500 211,200 126,500 1,567,000 
North Am.. 2,353,200 279,000 158,000 2,406 500 
anew... 8.502,000 1,811,000 472,700 8,727,300 

OE kis 2,887,300 349,800 284,400 2.558 300 
Metro 18.289.000 8,178,000 114.000 12,995,000 
Citizens’... 1,860.300 818,600 222,390 2,012,100 
Nassau..... 2,510,000 859.000 112.000 2.622.890 
Market..... 2,745,500 764.300 128,100 2,404,300 
St.Nicholas 2.074.100 889.200 68,400 1,702,000 
Shoe & Lea. 8,298,000 690,000 102.000 8,290.0¢0 
Corn Exch. 4,084,800 221,800 80.000 2.639.900 
Continental 6,537,000 1,509,400 167,400 6,943,200 
Oriental.... 1,697,000 83,500 290,400 1,575.500 
Marine..... 8.499.000 954,000 198,000 4.112.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 21,209,000 5,879,900 $86,700 22,948,900 
Park... .... 16,713.000 4,833,000 840,200 20,901,600 
Mec. Bkg.As 940,200 179,000 880 590.800 
North River 893.700 35.900 73.300 1,142,000 
East River.. 933,800 107.890 78,400 711,000 
Fourth Na.. 17,605,200 8,764,400 575,600 17,150,700 
Cent. Na.... 10,112,000 1,251,000 887,000 9,504,000 
Second Na.. 2.681.000 499,000 240,000 8,020,000 
Ninth Na... 4,689,700 1,118,000 248.200 5,060,700 
First Na.... 14,064,200 8.911.900 169.700 15,781,800 
Third Na... 9,337.400 2,466,700 269,700 10,857.400 
N.Y. N. Ex. 1.481.400 51,800 107.400 1,196,600 
Bowery Na. 1,334,100 81.000 04.000 1,202,800 
N. ¥.Co 1.852.400 89.400 877.300 1,458 300 
Ger. Amer.. 2,403.500 408.800 42.600 2.224.800 
Chase Na... 8A428.500 817,800 191.000 8,756.109 
Fifth Ave... 1,460,200 296,100 88,400 1,509,200 

The following is an analysis of the 


totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 





quotations were as follows: 

















Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 
America....... 187 — |Manhattan...... 185 _ 
American Ex..119 a echanics’..... 140 145 
Bute'rs & Dro’s.110 120 |Mech. Bkg. A 7% — 
Central Nat'l ..118 — |Merch & "8102 102 
Chase N. 182 =_ erchants...... 80 _ 
Chatham -110 125 |Metropo 10% — 
Chemi 1700 — |Ninta Nat’l..... 108 _ 
City... --208 = a mer'ca. — 105 

mm: -- — 14 196 129 
Fourth Natl... — 115 |Phenix.. 10 — 

rman —— 80 |State of N.¥..118 - 
Hanover.... ... 120 - 





DIVIDENDS.—The American Exchange 
National Bank has declared a dividend 
of 34 per cent., payable Nov. 1st. 

The La Plata ining and Smelting Co. 
have declared a dividend of seven and a 
half cents per share, payable Nov. ist, at 
their office. 


po 








FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 


AND ° 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Desirable Investment Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Buy and Sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, 
and will be pleased to furnish information in refer- 
ence to all matters connected with investments in 
Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and Sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. : 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, 
and others, and allow interest on daily bal H 
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and for those keeping aceounts with us we collect 
U. & coupons and registered interest, and other 
coupons, dividends, etc., and credit without charge. 

tm" We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, 1 and investors out of 
the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell 
Government Bonds, State and Railroad 
Bonds, Bank Stecks, Railroad Stocks, and 
other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 
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Ohio Central R.R. Co. 


SIX PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE 
TERMINAL BONDS, 


These bonds are the direct obligation of the Ohio 
Central Railroad Company and area first mortgage 
Men upon all terminal grounds, dooks, tracks, and 
buildings in the cities of Toledo and Columbus. We 
are authorized to offer these bonds at 06 and accrued 
t, reserving the Fight to advance the price at 





BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
ireland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Besten; Unien Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors selected 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
— mn 





OHN C. SHORT, Presiden 

GEORGE We DEHEVOISE, Vice-Pres. | New York. 

LUCTUS L. HUBE 
WILLIAM P. 


WESTERN FARM MORTEAGES. 
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BUTLER'S SAFES. 


FIRE, AND BURGLAR PROOF. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 
SECURE FRONT DOOR LOCKS. 
Ww. Hi. 


@ermerily Valentine & 
291 BROADWAY, i. ¥. 





any time. 
We can confidently recommend these bonds as a 
first-class investment security. 
WALSTON H. BROWN & BRO., 
11 Pine Street; 
SAND BROTHERS & CO., 





__54 Wall Street. 





25 PINE STREE1, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on p nery wy n’ Gov vernmen: d 
Bonds and Stocks deal dealt in at the New York “Stock Ee 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN, FRANK JENKINS. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write Seta the old Banking 
HOWES &# ¢ COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET N. ¥. 
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LOCK, New Hampshire. 
WORTH, New York. 
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peg] fi. BISSELL. New York. 


A ER M. 
HENRY W. BISHOP, Chicago. 
Prospectuses railed and information cheerfully gtv- 


Subsertptions for stock received at the general office 
of the Company, 68 Broadway, New York. 


COPPER KNOB MINING CO. 


MINES, GAP CREEK, ASHE CO., N. C. 
Capital -T $500,000. Shares, $1 each. 
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SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


SEIGHT & NINE PER GENT. GUARANTEEDO 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
First Mortgages upon Improved Productive Farms in the best localities 


in the West. Cou 
day of maturity in New York. 


sxe 


Send for Olreulars, reterences, and 
¥. M. PERKINS, President. 
3.7. WARNE, Vice-President. 





N.F. 
L. w. 


pon Bonds Guaranteed. 
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Wertaxe only the best, and 
', Auditor. C. W. GILLETT, Treasurer. 
seo’y. J.W. LATHROP, Gon’l Agent 
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Q@ewerat Hancock evidently does not 
understand the distinction between a tariff 
levied simply for revenue and one which, 
while not discarding the purpose of raising 
revenue, so levies tariff duties as to make 
it not “incidentally,” but directly protect- 
ive to American industry. It is not sur- 
prising that he does not understand this 
distinction, since one who talks such sheer 
nonsense on this subject as he has talked 
shows an amount of ignorance on his part 
that the people did not suspect, and certainly 
would not have been known if he had kept 
silent. He who thinks the tariff question 
“a local question,” and also ‘“‘a matter 
with which the General Government sel- 
dom cares to interfere,” cannot be expected 
to distinguish between a “* tariff for revenue 
only” and one levied on the theory making 
it directly protective. He simply knows 
nothing on the subject, and the less he says 
the better for himself, especially if he hap- 
pens to be a presidential candidate. 

“A tariff for revenue only” entirely ig- 
nores the purpose of affording any protec- 
tion to the industries of this country against 
those of other countries; and, hence, it 
taxes articles produced by foreign industry 
and brought into this market for sale, but 
which are not produced by American in- 
dustry. Take, for example, the articles of 
tea and coffee. These are not products of 
the United States; and, hence, there is no 
need of taxing them to protect the pro- 
ducers of tea and coffee. Thére are no 
such producers in this country, and, hence, 
no such industry to be protected. A tax 
upon these articles for ‘‘revenue oniy” 
adds to their price as paid by the American 
consumer, but gives no protection to any 
branch of American industry. The same 
is true of all other imported articles taxed 
but not produced in this country. The 
theory of a purely revenue tax is to get 
money to support the Government, and let 
all the products of our own industry shift 
for themselves, without any effort to pro- 
tect the producers against competition in 
our own markets by similar products in 
foreign countries brought here for sale. It 
discards out and out the idea of any protec- 
tion; and this ts just the doctrine which has 
been repeatedly avowed by the Democratic 
party. Itis precisely what the Cincinnati 
Convention meant when it declared the 
party to be in favor of ‘‘a tariff for rev. 
enue only,” and what General Hancock 
professed to mean when he accepted the 
principles of the platform adopted by the 
Convention. 

A tariff for protection, on the other hand, 
discriminates between imported articles, 
and so taxes some of them that they cannot 
undersell in our own markets similar arti- 
cles of American production. Take, for 
example, the various manufactures of iron, 
cotton, and silk. These are American, as 
well as foreign productions. Now, as a 
matter of fact, they cannot, owing to the 
high rate of wages in this country, be pro- 
duced here so cheaply as they can be in 
foreign countries, Hence, if they were not 
protected by a discriminating tariff on sim- 
ilar imported articles, they would be super. 
seded in our own markets by these foreign 
articles. This must be the consequence, un- 
less wages come down to the starvation rates 
of other countries. We must have a tariff 
that definitely aims at the protection of 
American manufactures, or wages here 
must sink te a much lower rate, or these 
manufactures must eease, and their place 





be occupied by manufactures in countries 
where labor is cheaper than here. 

The Republican party believes and the 
Democratic party does not believe in a tariff 
that so discriminates between imported 
articles as to protect American industry 
against the pauper labor of other countries, 
and in this way encourages and promotes 
home manufacturers. The Republican 
party holds that these manufactures form 
avery vital interest in our industrial sys- 
tem; that they need the encouragement of 
a protective tariff; that the rate of wages 
paid to workingmen is not a penny too 
high; and that the abandonment of the pro- 
tective theory, and the substitution therefor 
of the Democratic theory of “a tariff for 
revenue only,” would result most disastrous- 
ly to the country. Our present tariff sys- 
tem, enacted by a Republican Congress 
and hitherto maintained against the assaults 
of Democrats, is protective in its purpose 
and in its practical results. The question, 
then, is, whether Jhis system shall be aban- 
doned or maintained; whether we shall 
have our workshops in Europe or in this 
country; whether American manufactures 
shall be destroyed or preserved. This is 
not ‘‘a local question”; but one that con- 
cerns the entire people of the United States, 
and no class more than those who work for 
wages. Workingmen will vote directly 
against their own interests if they vote to 
put the Democratic party into power. 





DRY GOODS. 





Tue past week has brought about but 
very little change in the condition of the 
dry goods market. The demand was light, 
except for some special classes of goods. 
Stocks remain light and prices moderately 
firm. 

COTTON GOODS were in irregular de- 
mand. The ecarcity of water is seriously 
interrupting the production ef many mills. 
Stocks are firmly held and orders are ac- 
cepted “‘at value” only. The shipments to 
foreign ports consisted of 1,895 packages 
from this.port, 2,246 packages from Boston, 
and 1,866 packages from other ports; in all 
5,507 packages for the week, and, 

Since Jan. 1st, 1880.106,077 p'k'g’s, valued at. .$7,805,708 
Same time in 1879. 132,904 p'k’g’s, valued at.. 7,708,760 
Game time in 1873. 106,949 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 6,748,812 
Same time in 1877. ..00,206 p’k'g’s. valued at.. 6,565,615 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in fair demand for moderate lots. 
Prices remained firm and unchanged. 

Cottonades were irregular, though fair 
orders were placed for some of the most 
popular makes by the early clothing trade. 

Colored cottons were taken in small 
parcels to a fair amount, and stocks of 
denims, ducks, cheviots, stripes, tickings, 
checks, plaids, etc. are in such good shape 
that prices are steadily maintained. 

Brown drills were in good demand by 
exporters; but transactions were limited by 
the light supply on the market. 

Cotton flannels were in steady request, 
and agents continued to make constant de- 
liveries, in execution of back orders. Many 
makes continue sold im advance of produc 
tion and prices remain firm. 

White goods received increased attention, 
and important orders for plain -and fancy 
white goods, piqués, welts, etc. were placed 
with agents. 

Print-cloths were in moderate demand, at 
a slight advance. We quote 4jc. for 64x64 
cloths and 8§ for 56x60. 

Prints were mostly quiet, the demand be- 
ing restricted to small parcels of specialties. 

Ginghams were quiet in agents’ hands 
ginghams are clesely seld up te produc 
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tion, and the supply of staple checks is 
strictly moderate, ) 

Dress Goons were in moderate request 
and worsted fabrics generally are steadily 
held at current quotations; but cotton dress 
goods are somewhat irregular in price. 

Wooizn Goops have shown a slight im- 
provement, and there were indications of a 
more active demand in the near future. 
Prices are still unsettled. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair demand for 
low and medium grades of light-weight 
goods. Heavy-weights were irregular. 

Worsted coatings were in good demand 
for spring-weights, and liberal orders were 
placed for some of the most popular makes, 
which have been opened at satisfactory 
prices. 

Overcoatings were in fair demand for 
moderate selections of plaid-back goods; 
but plain beavers, chinchillas, etc. con- 
tinued quiet. 

Suiting Flannels.—There was a good de- 
mand for indigo blue suiting flannels at first 
hands and large orders are now held by 
agents. Prices are in buyers’ favor. 

Cloakings were quiet, selections having 
been confined to small parcels of special- 
ties adapted to the wants of cloth and dry 
goods jobbers, 

Satinets were in moderate inquiry by the 
clothing trade and fair orders were placed 
for light-weight fabrics. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet in first hands 
and the jobbing distribution was compara- 
tively light. The best doeskin makes are 
steadily held, but jeans are somewhat 
irregular in price. 

Flannels and Blankets.—There was a 
steady moderate demand for both flannels 
and blankets by package buyers and a fair 
business was reported by jobbers. Stocks 
are in very good shape and prices are firmly 
maintained. 

Forgian Dry Goops were quiet, selec- 
tions having been almost wholly restricted 
to such light reassortments as are required 
for immediate distribution. There was 
some inquiry for goods adapted to the com- 
ing holiday trade by early buyers, and some 
fair sales of white goods, imitation laces, 
etc. were made to manufacturers; but the 
demand by jobbers and retailers was mostly 
of a hand-to mouth character. There wasa 
continued pressure to sell silks and dress 
goods, and the auction-rooms were frequent- 
ly resorted to by importers, in order to re- 
duce accumulations of such fabrics. The 
principal auction sales were well attended 
and the competition was rather more spirit- 
ed than of late; hence a considerable 
amount of merchandise was disposed of at 
about its current market value. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,837,288, 
showing a decrease of $344,976 as com- 
pared with last week and $60,414 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $1,832,369, or $4,919 less 
than the imports. 
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CHOICE FALL COODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS anv CLOAKES. a Hovszrurn’e Goons. 


BOYS’ SUITS. o V co SILVERWARE. 























DRESS GOODSo * o GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. © ° aCROCKERY 
SILKS. ° “a CHINA. 
- JONES *., 
+ x 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
x * 
°- JONES - 
emcee. © o LACES. 
CARPETS. © o GLOVES. 
Urso.srerr. o o HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE co As MILLINBRY. 












AT Stewart& Cy 


now offer an Unequaied Assort- 
ment of 


DRESS GOODS, 


representing the products of the 
leading manufacturers of the 
world, 


at the Lowest Prices, 
INCLUDING 


1,000 Pieces — 


Desirable Dress Fabrics, 


which have been marked down to 


Half their Value. 


A’ se 


100 Pieces 


ALL-WOOL SULTINGS, 


in Plain Colors, 
at $1 per Yard. 


Worth $2 per Yard. 
These Coods are Unquestionably 


“THE GREATEST BARGAINS 


Yet Presented. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (Oth Sts. 


| S Mc 
ers 8. [) Rmmmre, 


HAVE MADE A PURCHASE OF 


250 PIECES 


BLACK SATIN BROCADES. 


WHICH WILL BB SOLD AT THR LOW PRIOES OF 


$1.50, $1.75, and $2.00. 


(FULLY FIFTY CENTS PBR YARD LESS THAN IM- 
PORTER'S COST.) 





FINEST QUALITIES PROPORTIONATE- 
LY CHEAP. 


JOHNSON’S. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON'BROS. & CO, 


NO. 8 EAST 14th ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE.., 


CALLS SPECIAL ATTENTION TO HIS STOCK oF 
UNTRIMMED LADIES’ AND MISSES’ AND CHIL 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


IN FELT, BEAVER, PLUSH, AND VELVET, SPEOIAL 
SHAPES, NOT TO BE HAD IN OTHER STORES, ALL 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 





| FRENCH TRIMMED PATTERN BONNETS 


FOR CARRIAGE, OPERA, AND EVENING WEAR. 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS 
IN GREAT VARIETY AND AT POPULAR PRICES. 
NOVELTIES IX 
LACES AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
KID GLOVES, WOOLS AND WORSTED WORK, 
FANCY GOODS, £te., Bre., * 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


Ne. S RAST 14ch ST., NEAR FIFTH AVS. 
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October. 28, 1880.] 


THE BUSINESS MEN'S CAMPAIGN. 


Secretary Scrvrz, in his speech last 
week to the Germans of this city, very truly 
said that thisisa ‘campaign not of poli- 
ticians, but of the business men of the 
country,” and that ‘the decisive motive 
power is not party passion or prejudice, but 
common sense applied to public interests,” 
It is quite true that the politicians are at 
work on both sides, and that they have 
their hopes and their fears; yet the great 
mass of the people, not being politicians 
and neither expecting nor wanting any 
offices, find their ‘‘ motive power” 
is best for the “ public interests.” 

No one who has given the least atten- 
tion to the progress of the present cam- 
paign can fail to see that the business men 
of the country, especially within the last 
three weeks, have become thoroughly 
aroused as to the danger to the ‘‘ public 
interests” that would be likely to ensue 
from Democratic success. This feeling of 
alarm and a determination to avert the danger 
explain why manufacturers, merchants, 
capitalists, bankers, workingmen, and even 
Democats by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands are now working shoulder to shoul- 
der for the defeat of General Hancock and 
the election of General Garfield. The over- 
whelming rout of the Democrats in Indiana 
is largely due to this. cause. The truth is 
that business men and workingmen don’t 
want a ‘“‘change.” Why should they want 
it? The country was never more prosper- 
ous than at the present time. The people 
are making money, and labor is in demand 
at good wages. The policy of the Repub- 
lican party bas contributed to bring about 
this state of things, and no one doubts that 
the election of General Garfield will secure 
a continuance of the policy. 

The Democrats, by their antecedents and 
by their avowed principles, are committed 
to very serious changes in this policy, should 
they come into power. They are opposed 
to the national banks, and in favor of with- 
drawing their notes and substituting green- 
backs therefor. They are opposed to a pro- 
tective tariff, and would, if in power, 
change the law on this subject, and adopt 
‘‘a tariff for revenue only.” The alliance 
of the Northern Democracy with the “‘ Solid 
South” is a most dangerous element of the 
party to the country in the event that it 
should come into power. 

The sober thoughts of business men, 
especially as awakened within the last three 
weeks, have put the seal of almost certain 
death upon all chances of Democratic suc- 
cess. The “Solid South” may give General 
Hancock its one hundred and thirty-eight 
electoral votes; but the indications now are 
that the Solid North and West will give 
General Garfield their two hundred and 
thirty-one electoral votes. Business men at 
the North and the West propose to keep 
the Government in the hands of the party 
that saved it and has managed its affairs so 
wisely and well. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MorpaYy Evenme, October 25th, 1880. 
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6 |Laconia heev ae 94 223 
Senank 104 B 8 2 ' 
aia 114 27% 
z T.....-86 62) Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
| SB. .96 Establishment. 
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| “ Stand..36 IMMENSE ADDITION TO OUR STORE, AND IT IS 
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MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE VERY CAREFUL 
ATTENTION AND BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New Yérk, 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, N.Y. 


DRESS, GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, ‘AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
ILLUSTRATED FALL AND WINTER 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF ADDRESS. 


MAT IN CARPETINGS. 


W.& J. Sale 


MAVE NOW IN STOCK 


A CHOICE SELECTION 








Grades of Carpeting, 


Designs prepared expressly to 
their order to suit the newest 
and most popular styles of fur- 
nishing. Alsoa 


BEAUTIFUL 


*| ASSORTMENT OF 


i 

% 
16 |Thorndike, A... 10 
17 | 10 
17 | a taderne »No.1 — 
13 |York....++..00s 32 163 
113! capa by 
184! TO WHICH THEY INVITE THE SPECIAL 


ATTENTION OF CONNOISSEURS OF 


Decorative Art. 
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WILTON, AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
VELVET, BRUSSELS, and INGRAIN 


CARPETS 


Manufactured by Curselves 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE 
TO AN UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Price. 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND EAST IN- 
DIAN CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS, DOMESTIO 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND OTHER POPULAR FLOOR 
COVERINGS, AT 


Extremely Moderate Rates. 


J, &% J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AD weasons 
40 and 43 WEST 14th SYREET, N. Y. 





John Van Gaasheek, Manager. 


HARDENREREH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
__,LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY Coops, 
174 Fulton and 8, 65, and §7 Henry Sts,, 
BR OKLYN, N. ¥. 


Drasests, | Mattings, | Rugs, Stair-Reds- 
des, Mattresees, etc., ete, 








isp oer sargains in Blankets. 


iL SPREA. 
see OUSERERPERS L NEN AND’ CO Cc 


MATTRESSES ee SHADES, 
OIL CLOT LOTHS, 1kO 


schools, 
Peet 4 hy pectalt 
HP. WILLIAMS & CO., 
No. 250 Canal Street. 


B™ THE BaRryoRp 
OVEN-WIRE -WIRE MATTRESS. 


Por BLASTICIFY, DURABILITY, and CLEANLINESS 
it has no EQU 


Agents for New York Cit 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
No. 250 Canal Street. 


HU RCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New York. 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 
a and sals ot pUrgnTs QP 
a fea nt xg poste fet 


and 
— outfits for chilaren o of all ages. 
furnished on appli A Es 


BEST & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., a. Y. 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 


























113 
a Se OE 10 
ek eae River... ist 649, 651, and 655 Broadway. 
16 |Warren, AXA.... 14 
16 - BB... 18 

«, »Oiwa 12 

8 Kea sateen. 9 

9 |National.......... = 

i poumkec® sateen ° , 
Ta'Rockport........ 7]; 

8 |Manchester...... ~ r 












85 ve 





Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


dite ~ |Price 90 cts. a Yard. 


~ 8a inches wide; Satin finish both 
0°. | side: many: soft as down ; 
es; superb to em- 
le or covers.| 





TOR 64LZ Df BROOKLYE SY 


—_—- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





AN INSURANCE QUESTION FOR 
THE PUBLIC. 


Tnx three days Convention of Fire Under- 
writers, held in this city during the past 
week, had considerable discussion, marked 
by directness, force, and moderation of 
tone; passed some resolutions, which were 
uncommonly well put; and effected an or- 
ganization, intended to be permanent. No 
more than this was attempted, and it is, of 
course, yet to be ascertained what practical 
good will result. But the Convention was 
unique, as well in the circumstances and 
main object of its meeting as in the drift of 
its proceedings, and the fact of the meeting, 
if followed up with reasonable intelligence 
and energy, must be of public service in 
two ways: In showing that the underwrit- 
ers themselves are not insensible to the sit- 
uation, and in bringing the whole subject 
before the business public. 

In the latter part of the work it is the 
duty of the press to assist. As we have 
already remarked, a real appreciation of the 
fact that fire underwriting is in a bad way 
must precede, as to the general public, all 
disposition to consider remedies or willing- 
ness to accept them. That this is indis- 
putably the fact needs only examination of 
the results we published a fortnight ago to 
make plain. Three hundred companies, 
once having $87,000,000 of assets, have 
dropped out of the field in ten years past, 
one sixth of this number (with more than 
one fifth of the total assets) having been 
*ocated in this state; one-third of the 300 
were destroyed by the two great fires of 
1871 and 1872; and two-thirds have yielded 
to the exhaustion of bad business. The 
occasion which has produced the recent 
meeting is, we think, entircly unprecedent- 
ed. Exceptional fires have swept compan- 
jes away; but never before has there been 
aconvention to consider how to arrest a 
long-continued process of decay from un- 
profitable business, that process having 
reached its extreme (thus far) during a gen- 
eral revival of industrial activity and pros- 
perity, and produced, in no small part, by 
misdirected legislation. 

In striving to help in both concentrating 
public attention and correcting public 
opinion respecting this subject, we have no 
intent to champion the companies as elee- 
mosynary institutions, Their stockholders 
are not philanthropists, intentionally; their 
capital is contributed in the expectation of 
dividends, not to be consumed for the bene- 
fitof others. Underwriting is usefal; but 
80 is every legitimate calling. Underwriters 
seldom attempt to make any claim—and 
certainly cannot justly attempt to make 
any—to exemption from ordinary taxation. 
They have no title to coddling from the 
state. In disposing of their merchandise, 
the seller, as well as the buyer, may be left 
to take care each of himself, as in other 
transactions. If one gives too much, let 
him. If the other takes too little, let 
him. Insurance ought to prosper; but so 
ought everything useful. In its welfare 
every man is concerned; but so is he in that 
of everything else. This position is theo- 
retically sound; but in practice it is subject 
to two important qualifications. 

First, the state, solely and avowedly in 
the interest of the buyer of insurance, has 
undertaken to watch, regulate, and restrict 
the seller, defining his contracts, specifying 
his liability, debarring him from sundry 
pleas in defense to actions, and in various 
ways depriving him of free agency, al- 
though it has not yet attempted, while de- 
fining the article he sells, to say what price 
he shall exact for it. A private business 
having been thus—unlike nearly all other 
kinds of private business—taken in hand by 
law, the underwriters have manifestly a 
right to ask that the law do not go too far, 
especially as it is on one side only.. Next, 
insurance is a peculiar merchandise; there 
is nothing akin to it in the whole list of 
vendible things. The buyer of anything 

else need not concern himself about 
the seller, and never does. If the seller 
takes too little, that is his affair; if he loses, 
it is his still; if he breaks, the buyer need 
not care. Some other dealer will step into 
his place. The buyer gets his goods, and 
they are not affected by the result of the 
transaction to the seller. With insurance, 





how is it? The eth to the sense, isa 
Piece of paper; the real thing isa promise 
behind it—rather, it is the promiser’s ability 
to make good the promise. Then it must 
be something to the buyer whether the 
seller breaks or not, it appears. If this is so, 
it must concern the policy-buyer whether 
the issuer is strong or not. If this is so, 
it must also concern him whetker the issuer 
is doing a profitable business or is eating 
his previously accumulated surplus by pay- 
ing out more money than he takes in. 

Unless there is a weak link in the logical 
chain, it takes us to the conclusion that the 
public are interested in the welfare of insur- 
ance companies. Annihilate them to-day— 
in which case every policy would still exist 
as before—and it is not too much to say that 
the commercial world would be precipitated 
almost into chaos. It is the duty of the pil- 
lars which support the warehouse to remain 
straight and stiff, and equal to any load for 
which they were calculated; but the owner 
would not be indifferent if he knew they 
were being undermined. However anoma- 
lous such a proposition may seem, we say, 
unhesitatingly, that it is the duty (because 
it is the interest) of the buyer of insurance 
to look out for the seller, as well as for him- 
self. More accurately, he looks out more 
effectually for himself when looking out 
for the seller. 

Is it not a remarkable piece of fatuity 
that legislation has generally assumed 
its duty to the policy-buyer to begin and 
end with preventing the seller from direct- 
ly robbing him, as though the destruction 
of company and policy together, by bad 
business and legislative oppression, would 
not be practically a robbery of the insur- 
ance buyer? Let us guard the public 
against the companies, says legislation; 
then let us relieve the people by putting 
taxes on this very convenient interest. But 
insurance capital is not inexhaustible We 
say most distinctly and emphatically that 
it is quite time the public realized the folly 
of thus destroying their own indemnity. 
The profits of insurance yicld first; then 
the strength goes; and, lastly, the life will 
fail. It is only a question of continuing 
the process. Of course, this is not to be 
continued; but the first step in reform is to 
fully realize the situation, and the next is 
to realize the community of interest and 
have the hostile feeling abandoned. 





NEW JERSEY LIFE INSURANCE. 





Pant II of the report of Henry C. Kelsey, 
ez officio Insurance Commissioner of New 
Jersey, shows 53,470 life policies in force 
in the state at the close of 1879, in author- 
ized companies, against 36,490 at the close 
of 1878, the increase in number being more 
than all due to the issue of industrial pol- 
icies, the amount insured being but little 
increased. Total insurance in force, $42,- 
930,432, with 28,356 policies issued, insur- 
ing $5,967,743. Amount of premiums re- 
ceived, $912,987.83; losses paid, $801,- 
297.55; losses incurred, $746,880.10. The 
report of Hon. Joel Parker, on resigning 
as receiver of the New Jersey Mutual Life, 
shows $51,676.87 cash on hand April 6th, 
1880. The drain on the funds by lezal 
expenses, it is claimed by the receiver, 
were unavoidable. Suits against old di- 
rectors and stockholders are still pending 
in four instances for an aggregate amount 
of $40,809.54. Mr. Parker says: ‘‘The 
money now on hand, together with the real 
estate now in the hands of the receiver and 
the securities yet uncollected, will produce 
a sum much greater than was supposed 
when the transactions attending the trans- 
fer of the company’s assets out of the state 
and the general conduct of the business of 
the company on the eve of insolvency were 
first known.—Amer. Exchange and Review. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 








A srrrxine tabular illustration of the 
average age fallacy of the co-operatives 
is given by the Insurance Times for 
May: ‘‘Should 100,000 persons of aver- 
age age of 35 form a class, to main- 
tain this average age, members with- 
drawing by death only (American experi- 
ence rate), tothe beginning of the tenth 
year, would make a membership of 47,221,- 
988, if the new comers entered at the aver 
age age of 84; 8,544,863, if the entrants were 


on otinaeatel ever: 1,228,856, if of 
the age average of 32; 687,170 for 31; 475,- 
889 for 30. To show the working from 
the start, if there be 100,000 at the age of 
85, there will be 895 deathsin a year, leav- 
ing 99,105 survivors at age 36. To reduce 
the average age now to 85 will require 99,- 
105 of the average age of 84; 49,553 of the 
average of 33, etc. Asan instance of great 
magnitude of aim, combined with triviality 
of means and utter blindness as to process, 
the merely average co-operative is much of 
a wonder.” 


.-Term business in fire insurance is 
written at a lower annual rate than annual 
business. The wisdom of this has been 
questioned sometimes; but itcan only be 
questionable as a matter of degree. It may 
fairly be questioned whether a three-year 
policy can be written for two annual rates; 
but there can be no question that it can be 
written for less then three annual rates. 
There are three reasons for the reduction. 
First, the three-years policy settles the busi- 
ness forthree years, instead of one; second, 
the company has the advantage of the in- 
terest on the larger premium; and, third, it 
has the advantage of the larger premiums 
on all risks burning in the first two years. 
It is no slight advantage to have doubled or 
trebled the premium on losses. There is, 
to offset against these advantages, the con- 
stantly increasing losses in proportion to 
risks which has for so many years charac- 
terized American underwriting.— Weekly 
Underwriter. 


...-In 1878 certain members of the New 
York Stock Exchange were incorporated 
as aco-operative life insurance association. 
Five years’ experience proved that the 
system was delusive and much more costly 
than regular insurance, and they voted to 
dissolve and go out of the business, The legis- 
lature passed a bill providing for the disso 
lution of the association, and George P. 
Sheldon was, on July 31st, 1879, appointed 
referee to consider claims. The proceedings 
have been very protracted, several questions 
arising which were strongly contested. The 
referee’s report was recently filed with the 
county olerk. It concludes with a synopsis 
of the property of the society, which aggre- 
gates $109,041.93. In the supreme court, 
chambers, on Monday last, counsel for the 
trustees presented a petition for the confirm- 
ation of the referee’s report except as to one 
decision, to which they objected. Judge 
Lawrence reserved his decision.— Weekly 
Underwriter. 


....‘‘Some of our leading citizens are 
taking large endowment policies as one of 
the best forms of investment for their sur- 
plus funds.” So says the Baltimore Under- 
writer. With interest-earning running so 
low as hardly to be compensatory for the 
care and trouble to be exercised in investing 
funds not required in business, life insur- 
ance presents itself as the most feasible and 
least complicated method of monetary 
accumulation—the readiest plan of enrich- 
ment.— American Exchange Review. 


....The French corporation, L’ Assurance 
Francaise, which is the largest of the acci- 
dent companies of Paris (it has a capital of 
$2,500,000), has opened several new branches 
of business; among them that of insur nce 
against loss by compulsory stoppage of mills, - 
manufactories, etc. caused by fire.— Week- 
ly Underwriter. 








INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossms, Sec’y. Turo. Macxnert, Treas. 








Assets, Jan. ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $83,804,261 13 


Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 31,448,746 08 

Surplus, ine dividends of 1880..... $2,356,515 10 
lus on New York Standard 

Market Value of Assets PE be eee 96,012,528 64 
DrrecrTors. 

Lewis C. Grover, er Se, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, — 

Amzi Dodd, OL Theo. Macknet, 


Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 








No. 137 Broadway, New York, 


| QUEEN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDING, 
87 AND 38 WALL STREET. 


ASSETS el IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Real estate, Com 's building........ $299,737 
U. 8. bonds de Pited swith Insurance 





Sapeemens. of New York and 
In hands of trustees, U/8' bonds... =| Bt Its 
eccceccece 145 873 
LIABILITIES, $1,635,027 

Reserve for unpaid losses........ 439 

Reserve for reinsurance......... .08F 


Net surplus U. 8. branch, Jan. Ist, 1880. $972,506 

TR 4 BL NEw pOoRK: 

WM. H. MACY, Presiden eenentienieete 
ORRISO) ent Manhattan Ban 

DIRECTORS IN NEW TOF K 





(ALL OF WHOM ARE STOCKHOLDERS) : 
SAMUEL D BAB HENRY P. SPAULDING, 
H. N. WHITING. MARTIN BATES, 
MAN JOHNSTON, DAVID BINGHAM, 
iis CLAPLIN TAH M FISKE’ 
WM. H. Ros S, Manager. 





KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


DNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
1018 Bie Ure + REPORT Beets ea MANAGEMENT and 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


. . JAMES BUELL, President. 
FRALEI! Secretar 
on = “ Gko. H. BUBFORD, dotuary. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 








ee Se. Tet BED. s. niusnosecsounss $10,049,126 00 
Setptes over an) tabi. what iateadaae 1/842 660 00 
Amount of insurance in f: 33,333,000 00 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each $ $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non- participating policies issued (at low rates) 
ing low unv cost of insurance and basing 
insurance—not te dends. 


OF NEW YORK. 
te Wanted. HENRY STOKES, President. 
Pres. J. L. HALsey, Sec. 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 








Canttal paid in in cash.... $500,000 r+ | 
Reserves for all liabiliti 1,65 
NET SUKRPLUS............0--0-0055 8,28 $$ 


Total Assets, July ist, 1880. $1,741,941 33 


B. 8. Wal LCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 





1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





Caah. Capital. ....20-:0-ceree $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

Rc ccvcccccestcstdoss 3038 88 
Barplas.....ccccccccccccccccee 897,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 
N DEVEREA UX, President. 


We ong WELL: THOMSON. Ase’t Sec. 
METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PARIS. 


Fully Paid Cash Capital, peas oe oe 








ws of 
Unstrep STATES OFFicss, Boston, Mass., 


— > C. PAIGE. Resident Manager. 
tm Boston FoR THE UNITED Srares. 


H. H HUNNEWELL. Beg. of Messrs. . BH. Hanne 
well & Sons. 

GEO. M. BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. ‘M. Barnard 

WM. P. HUNT, President Atlas National Bank 
and President South Boston Iron Co. 

Pl emcsemwithentene scot.» a 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26: 





| 





0 00 


8 88 
3 23 
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REMARKABLE RESULTS 


OF THE 


Tontine Savings Fund 
POLICIES 


OF THE 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society of New York. 


“ Boston, March 22d, 1880. 

* [ae Tontine dividend policy on the life of 
my son has just reached the dividen:! period, 
and I am astonished at the results. They are 
certainly much greater than I anticipated. 
Besides the insurance which has been carried 
on this life during the past ten years for the 
face value of the panes, he has now a return 
of 120 per cent. of premiums paid in case of 
surrender of the policy, or a paid-up policy 
of 130 per cent. of the original amount issued.” 

From the Ho'der of Policy 58,543. 


Letters containing sim- 
ilar Endorsements have 
been written during the 
past few months by 


Hon. GEORGE H. STUART, 
of Philadelphia, Policy 44,781. 
WILLIAM F. MISKEY, 
a Philadelphia, Policy 42,296, 
THOMAS MONAHAN, 
of New York City, Policy 53,315. 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 
of New York City, Policy 52,558. 
CHARLES BIGGS, 
% New York City, Policy 39,537. 
HENRY MOULTON 
of York, Maine, Policy 49,919. 
HENRY L. PARSONS, 
Providence, R. I., Policy 39,919. 


of 
VIRGIL FISHER, 
of Providence, R. 1., Policy 42,077. 
JAMES L. CONGDON, 
Provid 


of lence, R. I., Policy 56,695. 
NORMAN 8. PLATT, 
of Cheshire, Conn., Policy 54,375. 


TRACY B. pot mall newman 
7) tro » Conn., Policy 55,180. 
PATRICK ekttad ER, 
of New Haven, Conn., Policy 55,716. 
HARRY M. WEBSTER, 
of Henrietta, N. Y., Policy 62,171. 


PHILIP REED 
of Rochester, N. Y., Policy 65,631. 
JOHN A. ASKIN, 
of Sandwich, Canada, Policy 56,879. 

GEORGE D. WILLIAMSON, 

of Vairo, Il., Policy 52,988. 
WILLIAM STRATTON, 

of Cairo, IU., Policy 52,932. 
PAUL G. SCHUH, 

of Cairo, IU., Policy 52,934, 
SAMUEL WILLIAMSON, 

of Cairo, Ml., Policy 52,980. 
F. BROSS, 


of Cairo, Ill., Policy 52,985. 
Hox. EMERY WHITAKER, 
of Maysville, Ky., Policy 81,988, 
WILLIAM N., JEFFERS. 
Commodore U. 8. Navy, Policy 55,636, 
PATRICK EWING, Pie 
ast, land, Policy 46,633, 
W. HEDLEY, pares nes a , 
ifaz, N. 8. 45,272. 
8. H. HOLMES, : — 
of Halifax, N.8., Policy 49,549. 
WILLIAM W. WOODWARD, 
of Newton, N. J., Policy 49,955. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Sept. 17th, 1880. 


Dear Sir:—I have just received a statement 
upon my Tontine policy, No. 49,241, matur- 
ing November 27th, 1880, and note with great 
satisfaction the results of the same. 

Certainly no better endorsement of the Ton- 
tine method as introduced by the Equitable 
could be- given than the resultsof my own 

olicy. I insured in the a November 

th, 1869, for $20,000 upon the Tontine twenty- 
year endowment. 

In eleven years I have paid the Society $10,- 
676.60, and am now offered, if I wish to sur- 
render my policy, $12,523.52, ora sum nearl 
two thousand dollars in excess of all premi- 
ums paid—or, to be exact, one dollar and seven- 
teen cents for every dollar paid in—besides 
having been insured for $20,000 during eleven 
years. Or, in lieu of such cash «urrender, I 
ean take a paid-up policy for $17,530, payable 
in nine years. Or. again, I can continue my 
policy for the original sum ($20,000), and my 
premium for 1881 will be reduced to $185.06, 
with probable still further reductions during 
the nine years, when the full policy will then be 

ayable. Or, as a final choice, I can withdraw 

849.60 in cash, and still have my original 
policy in force, payable in nine years; and my 
Brsene will be reduced next year from 

170.69 to $712.20, with still further reductions 
thereafter 

Respectfully, 


GEORGE M. BRINKERHOFF. 


PENotvAl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
F PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1 ieee ASSETS, 87,081-318 84. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


returns of surplus. 
non Sesfetting for their value. 


Aesnts wanted STRPRENS, Vies- Provident 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit Ae fotpning Sate of its 
affairs on the Sist of . 5 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from ist January, 137¥, to Sist De- 





Comber, 1074, .......ccccccccsessccsscces $3,008,006 58 
Premiums op policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1579..........ccceceseeree eesee 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 95,371,048 49 
No Policies have been issued uponLife 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine His! 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

187¥, to 3lst December, 187u..... ..... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same peried..- .. $1,524,°31 04 
Ret of Pr and Expenses 28 0, 36 77 





The Company bas the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,875,558 00 

secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,307,200 00 

Real ate "and Claims due the Com- se0.e00 08 
pany, Orr 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,522,826 35 

CEE BD BEE. 0 cnccesescoecosete songeogses 291,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,789 51 


Six per Cent. in erest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
iasue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
i on the so red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JONES, ORACE GRA 
CHA DENNIS, EDMUND W. OG) 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOH F 
LEWIS CU Lg ALEXANDER V. BLAKR, 
SRE te MOO. BOE Ee ha eicars 
DA LAN GEORGE W. LANE. ad 


WIN D. MORGAN, 
LPH Y: A D. LE 
avenge aie BIG, 
Ravat PHL 8, Sas B COSbINaTON 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THU , 











RBER, 
©. A. HAND, A. 4. RAVEN 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, WitLiaM D , 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets. - - - - * $89,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1. A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of there poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the tncrease in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from 62,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among thése, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW ‘YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents, It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholdere. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
jnterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decreass 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
erued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent pany and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating {ts liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New Yor« Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr ~ 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to kee» * 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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The Hudependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 





26 “ (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 % (3mos.), = ” 75 
4 * (1 month), me 36 
2 bad (2~weeks), “ “ 20 
1 Number (| week). = bad 106 
52 Numbers, after 3 morths, e 3.50 
&2 * after 6 months, 400 


7” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibile. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and untii payment of all arrearages is made, as re~ 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the ati Ane advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of thelr subscriptions, and to torward 
Ww 1at is due for the —— year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated 7 
the change in the date of expiration on the little y 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week after th» mone 
is received. But when a postage stanp is sosstves 
the receipt will be sent by, mail. 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW &CO., No. 188 Ficet Street, 
@re our Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O, Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1, Any person who takes & paper regularly from the 
post-office—whetlher directed to his name or another's 
or whether be bas subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If & person orders his per discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

4. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office. or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines tw the Nt 
Ordinary Advertisements, -~ faged Business Not 
16 u 


Wuiihdatesededeoctanectene Mn essiccccesesaccced %”e. 
4 times (One month)...ivc. 4 times (one month... .c. 
13 6S (three monthsyic. 18 “* =(threemonths)Alc. 
%* “ (six = ).te.' 25 * (giz “  ).ibe. 


& ©” ~=«6((twelve “ § " “ (twelve Sie 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
I time 





(three months)... 
a “ (six ve ++ . 
& “ (tweive “ Do doccegeccoccoqoecectece Roe 
PUBLISHER'S NoTices....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINK, KACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL Notices....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 


Rriicious Norices Furry CEeNn?s A Lins. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 

lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance, 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with TH& INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tux INDEPENDENT—Yviz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Agrioulturist ...5...-cccccccessccce $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 R00 
Atlantic Monthly................ 850 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 17 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine. .............. 8 50 400 

© MR iAisicacnti 350 400 

a BASOP. .. 00s ccnse-c-cces 850 400 

“ Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Si DU oo ks 00s c00ciecece 1 7% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 2 40 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher... 1 10 1 2% 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly...........0... 850 400 
Weekly Tribune..............se0- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 3 00 
Ws DMUNGET « dn cndeccresiccescce 1 30 150 


The Ilustraved Christian Weekly. 225° 2 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.\.. 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream............... 8 50 400 
Eclectic Maqwazine..........cce.e. 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 40 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 7 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 1 7 2 00 
Christian at Work....... ........ 3% 80 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 800 
Arthur’s [llustrated Home Mag- 

BEING... os ccecccccesccesces -1® 30 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1881. 


AT no period since the great panic 
of 1878 have the prospects of Tus In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1881, as follows: 


One subscription one year, inadvance §3.00 
Qne subscription two years, in ad- 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 

scriber, both in advasce, in one re- 


5.00 
One subscription with two wew sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
eee 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
DOMTIAROR e660 0 60s decd cocdeececcoct 
One subscription with four NEw sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
ee 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


7.00 


8.50 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subsctibers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


Present WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tus [NDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
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Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
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Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Bon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, &M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. 8 PACKARD, Jz., M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
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THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
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Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
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JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
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Old and Young. 


THE VISTA. 





BY ALFRED B. SWEET. 


Wrrarm the woodland’s wildest core 
A vista opens to the skies ; 

The softest moss there plumps the floor 
And there the loveliest sunshine lies. 


Slow straying through the whelming green, 
Naught show but leaves and stems of trees; 
When sudden comes this sylvan scene 
Of glittering gold and balmy breeze. 


It smiles, a radiant, fairy sight; 
Here builds the bird its summer nest ; 
Here furry forms and pinions bright 
And tunefal throats find pleasant rest. 


What wrought this scene, so soft and fair, 
About one sweep of tangled bowers ? 

The sunlight here is shadow there 
What there is mold blooms here in flowers. 


The hunter, struggling through the gloom, 
Heard, in the whole wide region round, 
Approaching tones, as if its doom 
The guilty world at last had found. 


The forest shuddered to its heart ; 

Its mightiest trees down, thundering, came ; 
It seemed some awful arm apart 

Had cloven its tremendous frame. 


Past the prone, shivering hunter went 
The fierce tornado’s whirling way ; 

The earth and blinded heavens were blent ; 
A hideous twilight dimmed the day. 


Time rolled along ; the scattered wreck 
Melted ; and lo! this vista sweet, 

Where fragrance breathes and blossoms deck, 
Where Ruin strode with trampling feet. 


Thus with our life’s wild storms! They dash 
Their fierce, wild way; then off they fly. 
Quiet succeeds the thunderous crash, 
And sunny blue the blinded sky. 





UNCLE GEORGE. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 








In nearly every small community there 
is usually one individual whe bears the 
distinctive title of ‘‘ Uncle,” in an affection- 
ate and familiar sense, generally applied 
and confirmed by acceptance of the party 
thus addressed. The actual relationship in 
families is not nearly so sacred, and the 
universality of the title carries with it a 
degree of respectability which mere blood 
relationship fails to impart. Anybody can 
boast an uncle known to home association, 
and some uncles may not be of a quality to 
be boasted of, as we have known. There 
are uncles, likewise, that are better not 
known, who are mysterious custodians of 
superfluous trinkets and allies of the profli- 
gate. The general ‘“‘ Uncle,” whom every- 
body recognizes in the town where he 
dwells, in an exceptional relation, loved for 
qualities that have made a grateful impres- 
sion on the public mind, and the title 
follows, naturally, as a tribute of tender 
respect. There is no premeditated applica- 
tion of it; it has no visible beginning; but 
falls on the one who bears it of itself, as it 
were, as the boy’s whistle whistled, the 
recipient as unconscious as the bestowers. 

Thus ‘‘ Uncle George” bore his title for 
many years, though, like Buttercup, he 
could hardly tell why, accepting it, however 
gracefully, nor asking the reason for its 
bestowal. He was not, I am happy to say, 
in a sphere of perfection. A discount of from 
ten to twenty per cent. might be made in 
him to save him from this, but he was near 
enough to be deemed a good man by all. 
He was warm-hearted, courteous, obliging, 
faithful, an excellent neighbor and friend. 
He had none of the small vices which 
debase men; was poor and honest ; naturally 
intelligent, but uneducated; had a grand 
faith in God; loved his Bible, which was 
his only study, and knew its contents from 
Genesis to Revelations. He was autocratic 
in his construction of it. It would not do to 
tell him that the sun and moon did not 
stand still for Joshua’s convenience, or that 
the Red Sea did not pile up like a wall 
while Moses passed through. The ‘Ark, to 
him, was as palpable a fact as the Capitol at 
Washington, and the idea that the earth 
was round and passed about the sun he 
combatted as zealously as Bro. Jasper. He 
would admit of no interpretations of points 
that science rendered necessary. ‘‘ The 
Word” was right as it stood, and all inno 
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vations or possibilities of such he waived 
down with the energy of a Podsnap or 
fought with the zeal of a Luther, 

He was, of course, well posted in the 
prophecies and their fulfillment,- and was 
well satisfied with them as they were, seeing 
the meaning of Daniel's visions as clearly as 
he thought he was permitted to do, leaving 
the obscurity to reveal itself in God’s good 
time, when Miller came preaching the 
“second coming” and the end of the world, 
and Uncle George became aconvert. Here, 
he said, was the revealer of mysteries, 
whose vision could penetrate the millstone; 
and he at once surrounded himself with 
charts and symbols demonstrating the ap- 
proach of the awful event. He looked, thus 
surrounded, like Dr. Faust in his laboratory; 
and he would devote his own time liberally, 
and that of other people, in proving, to a 
dot on a barn, what was to be anticipated. 
But, like a good doctor, he had full faith in 
his own nostrums. He prepared for the 
event, left his potatoes in the field, settled 
his earthly affairs, and was ready at the 
moment to “‘ meet his Lord in the air,” by 
some process that would be provided. But, 
though the event did not transpire, he was 
not disturbed by the failure. The calcula- 
tions were right, and that things did not go 
off as wished was only further evidence of 
Divine kindness tomen. There were some 
hard neighbors of his that he wished well 
to, and was willing and even glad that they 
should have a further chance for better- 
ment. 

This kindness was a rule with him. He 
loved everybody the more, it seemed then, 
when they were in such peril. He believed 
they were to be destroyed. with the earth, 
and, though this was a little improvement 
on the idea of eternal torture, it gave him 
great pain, which was lessened measurably 
by the conviction that God would change 
his nature to enable him to bear the destruc- 
tion of his friends, and fit him to live for- 
ever upon anew earth, in acondition of 
angelic selfishness, even if he should be 
alone. So, though Uncle George did not 
abandon his hobby, and still held, as most 
Christians do, to the second coming, he 
rather went back on his charts, and their 
places were filled on his walls by pictures 
of agricultural scenery and the magnified 
portraits of presidential candidates whom 
he delighted to honor. 

As far as practicable with a farmer who 
lived by supplying the market with early 
vegetables, necessitating the gathering of 
some of them on Sunday, he was a mos 
profound observer of the day. True, theret 
were duties to the cattle, horses, and hogs 
that must be attended to. These duties were 
imperative, and, as he did not rise so early by 
an hour or so on that day as on others, these 
incumbent cares took up most of the morn- 
ing hour; and, after dinner, when he had 
donned clean clothes, out of compliment to 
the day, he would walk out in his fields, to 
estimate their growth, and perhaps profit, 
and, if he saw bugs on his squash-vines, he 
would not scruple to kill them. Once, i 
was said, a woodchuck came out and defied 
him; but he was not overcome. He merely 
set his dog on the animal and calmly 
watched the result. There was one Sunday 
when three wild geese lighted in a creek 
near his house; and a passer-by came in to 
tell him of it, that he might shoot them. 
He told him that he would not on that 
day; but onthe next there were four of 
them, one having joined the others in the 
night, and he bagged the whole, arguing 
from this a sort of providential recognition 
of his self-denial. 

The gift of singing was denied to Uncle 
George; but it unfortunately happened that 
he did not knowit. His heart was all 
praise, that would have found expression 
in song, but could not, for the song was 
denied; but his voice was always attempt- 
ing to sing, in spite of the drawback, and he 
had a very hard time of it for want of tune. 
He knew by heart the whole of the popular 
collection of hymns, and, selecting such as 
set forth the love, the majesty, and the glory 
of God, he would sing them by the hour, 
in his. way, till melody fled affrighted. 

“« Coronation,” “ China,” “Denmark” were 
all the same to bim, and one day when he 
was singing in his cellar, one of his hired 
men, a stranger, rushed down to know 
what was the matter, fearing that he had 
got caught by some barrels that he was ad- 
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justing and was crying for help. But, as the 


Scotch say, ‘‘ What for no?” The angels 
caught his meaning, and doubtless the 
sounds became harmonious before they 
reached the empyrean, as the dusty. yellow 
of the evening sky melts into the pure ether 


above. 
He had no hard thoughts for any one, 


and if abused by invidious people, he would 
say: ‘ Well, they can’t say anything worse 
about me than I could say of myself.” So 
he set it down as discipline and made no 
murmur. Once he had a new ax stolen, at 
a time of great need, compelling him to go 
five miles to purchase a new one. Instead 
of going off into passionate pyrotechnics, he 
merely said: ‘‘The one who took it needed 
it, probably, more than I did, and so it is all 
right.” But his greatest trial was when he 
had a turkey stolen, which he had fattened 
for a particular occasion. When assured of 
his loss, ‘‘ I hope it will prove tender” was 
all he said, and a boiled dinner was sub- 
stituted for the promised feast. ‘Say, ye 
serenest, what would ye have done” un- 
der such provocation? 

He was a very devout man in his family 
and had religigus exercises daily, especially 
at table. His “‘ blessing” was sincere, ten- 
der, and eloquent in thanks for ‘rich 
bounties” that often failed to appear, and 
the feast was made Barmacidal in view of 
the introduction: but, whatever it was, it 
was Heaven-sent and in his mind caught 
the quality of its source. Unlike the case 
of the toothless churl who would not be 
thankful for hard beef, which he could not 
eat, with Uncle George everything was 
transmuted by the sweet alchemy of his 
spirit, and became luxuriant through its 
sacred associations. Criticism and caviling 
were dumb, and those who listened to him 
and looked ceased to entertain thought of 
any disparity. He was gifted in prayer. 
with full belief in its efficacy, and, in spite 
of defective grammar and untrained rhetor- 
ic, his utterances at times rose to sublimity 
and his face shone with the thought which 
{nspired him. 

It was a sad day for all about him when 
good Uncle George died. It was ona Sun- 
day, and his last work had been done on 
that day, when he went to a neighboring 
city and led in prayer a convention of be- 
lievers, and made them an address on the 
uncertainty of life and the need for watch- 
fulness, for they knew not when nor to 
whom death might come. And he was the 
first to go, stricken down in a moment, 
but with his armor on and his soul upborne 
on the wings of his devotion. And thus 
may we be all asprepared and all as ready 
when our summons shall come. 

a ——__ 


NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS. 
BY M. G. M°CLELLAND. 





No one, save those who have spent their 
lives among Southern Negroes, can have 
any conception of the hold certain super- 
stitions have upon their minds, or the 
tenacity with which they cling to belief in 
omens, spells, the evil eye, and necromancy 
generally. Ignorance and superstition are 
always thought to go hand in hand; but on 
that subject I have grave doubts, knowing, 
as I do, many instances in which superstition 
has proved far stronger than knowledge. The 
Negroes have been in this country for very 
many years, and, in comparison with the 
colored races in their native land, they have 
attained to a considerable degree of civiliza- 
tion. Living, as they have done generation 
after generation, in intimate association with 
a refined and cultivated race, like the Anglo- 
Saxon, they have insensibly absorbed 
knowledge and their minds have expanded. 
With. increase of civilization has come no 
decrease of superstition, and the Southern 
Negro of to-day is as much under its influ- 
ence as his wild brother in the African 
jungle. 

They are very reticent and secret on the 
rubject of their signs and omens, ahd one 
sas need to be brought up in their very 
midst to know them in every relation of 
life, from the time when his old black 
‘*Mammy” croons her weird melodies over 
his cradle. Even then there is much that 
is never disclosed to him, because the Ne- 
groes have mixed so much Obee and Fetish- 
ism up with their modern forms of religion 
that some of their observances are too 
sacred for irreverent white eyes and ears to 
become cognizant of. 
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I remember once, when quite a child, 
running into the kitchen, with a hoe in my 
hand. Our cook, a tall black woman, 
called to me at once: ‘‘ Kar dat hoe straight 
out ob hyer, chile. Don’t you tu’n roun’, 
Kar it out back’ards, for to back de luck.” 
“What for?” I questioned, standing stock- 
still, hoe in hand ‘‘Take it out, honey, 
like I tells you. Don’t you know, ef you 
fetch a hoe in de house ‘dout noticin’, dat 
very hoe will be used for to dig a grabe on 
the plantation fo’ de ye’r isout. Ef you 
tote it out back’ards, it sort of backs de 
luck sum; but it is a pow’ful onlucky 
thing to do, anyhow. Don't you nebber 
fetch nary "nother hoe in de house, long as 
you lib.” I meekly backed out with my 
ill-omened implement, so much impressed 
with what I had heard that I almost tum- 
bled over the doorstep in my anxiety to 
“‘back de luck” and ward off the threatened 
calamity. 

No commands or persuasion will make 
Negroes bring the tools that have been used 
in digging a grave back to the house until 
after rain has fallen; and they often lie for 
days beside the grave, to the great incon- 
venience of the farmer and of the Negroes 
themselves. That, however, must be put up 
with, as it is “‘ turrible bad luck” to remove 
them before rain falls. Another singular 
superstitition with regard to the dead came 
to my knowledge a year or so ago. An old 
Negro man, named Moses, who lived. on our 
farm, was one day reported missing, and 
search was immediately instituted for him. 
The poor old fellow was almost in his do- 
tage, and one of the fancies he took up was 
that he could not eat anything prepared by 
his wife. He said ‘‘ she put sin in the milk 
an’ coffee; an’ de sin hu’t him so he was 
feared to eat.” He used to get his food 
right often from the house, as he was not 
afraid that white folks would “‘ trick” him. 
He had wandered off once or twice before; 
but his children always found and brought 
him back. This time, however, his son, with 
whom he lived, became so uneasy, he came 
to the house for permission to take one of 
the horses to go and look for him. The 
next day the poor old man’s body was found 
in the river; but whether he fell out of the 
boat or deliberately threw himself in the 
water remained an open question. The 
Negroes thought the latter, because he had 
put on a new pair of cotton gloves and 
taken off his shoes. When his son came to 
inform me of the finding of the body, I 
very naturally inquired where old Moses 
wastobe buried. ‘‘ Dey gwineto bury him 
*pon de bank, Miss M.,” the man replied. 
“Dey allus buries folks whar drowned, 
*pon de bank.” ‘‘ Why, Erastus,” I ques- 
tioned, ‘‘ wouldn’t you rather have your 
father laid in a graveyard? It would not 
be far to bring him home, and you can take 
the wagon, you know.” “Dat ain't de 
thing,” he answered, gloomily. ‘Don’t 
you know dat what de water takes de 
water gwine to keep, and it is turrible bad 
luck for ter try to ’vent it, kase ebery time 
de river rise it gwine to wet de body in de 
grabe, to make sho’ it got him. It ain't 
gwine to quit risin’ t’well it does wet him; 
an’ ef we put him ‘pon de hill, ebery freshet 
will be a flood an’ ’stroy us all. Better put 
him ’pon de bank, whar de water kin tetch 
him handy.” And so they did, and so they 


always do. 
Other omens and signs—such as the influ- 


ence of the moon on garden-planting, fenc- 
ing, and butchering meat—are too well 
known to need much mention. We have 
all heard that seeds and vines that produce 
above ground must be planted on the light 
of the moon; while roots—such as potatoes, 
turnips, etc.—must be planted on the dark. 
Meat must be butchered on the increase of 
the moon, “‘ kase, ef you kills on de waste 
of de moon, de meat will waste ’way in de 
cookin’ an’ do you no manner 0’ good.” 
The worm of a rail-fence must be laid on 
“‘ the light,” or it will speedily decay and 
the work have to be done over again. 
Lunar influences govern the Southern 
Negroes of to-day quite as much as they did 
the old astrologers. To miss a breath in 
sowing wheat broadcast will insure the fail- 
ure of the crop; to dream of eggs is the sign 
of a quarrel; the hooting of an owl on the 
housetop is an omen of death; and to drown 
a dog is unlucky, because his spirit will 
** howl roun’ de house of nights.” 





The Negro belief in “ cunjerin’” is fixed 


as the everlasting hills, and you can no 
more remove it than you can a mountain. 
Some years ago, 8 woman who lived on 
the place went into a rapid decline and died. 
She came of a consumptive family, was thin 
and delicate, had a bad cough, and exhibited 
other signs of that fatal disease. As usual, 
the case toward the last was very rapid, and 
the Negroes took it into their heads that she 
was “tricked.” They had an old Negro 
*‘cunjerer” at work, day and night, with 
spells and incantations, to undo the evil 
work. I went up to her cabin during her 
last illness, to see how she was and to beg 
her husband not to let her be worried with 
all that foolishness. She lay in a kind of 
stupor, with her breath coming in the faint, 
‘gasping way that indicates extreme weak- 
ness, By the bedside sat the necromancer, tall, 
withered, and old, with hands like black-bird 
claws, and a seamed, scarred visage, crowned 
with white wool. An eerie object he ap- 
peared, and I confess to a shivex as I looked 
athim. He rose respectfully and touched his 
forehead, as he said: ‘‘Sarvant, Mistis.” 
‘* How is she, Uncle?” I asked, standing as 
far as possible from him. ‘<She’s better 
now, Marm,” he replied, glancing at his 
patient. ‘‘’Peared like I want never gwine 
ter git de spell broke, she was tricked so 
bad. De sperets was mighty spiteful, an’ 
dey tared her a heap. Dey make her forgit 
she was human, an’ bark like dog, an’ make 
mouf like frog, an’ all dem kine of things. 
Dey’s lefin’ her now. I done got de better 
ob dem distime.” Something else is leav- 
ing her, too, I thought, as I looked at the 
dying woman. She opened her eyes and 
moaned, and the wizard eagerly cried: 
‘* Dey’s comin’ back agin, Mistis, for to tare 
her. You jus’ wait an’ see how ole Abram 
gwine to git de better ob dem.” ‘‘ God for- 
bid, Uncle!” I cried, in terror. ‘‘ Don’t do 
anything toher. Don’t you see she is dy- 
ing? Let her goin peace.” He bent over 
the bed, muttering an incantation, all un- 
heeding my remonstrance; and I, in deadly 
terror of I knew not what, fled out of the 
house and sought her husband, whom I 
begged, with tears, to put a stop to that 
horrible old man’s witchcraft, and let his 
wife die in peace. 

For about three yearsI taught a night 
school for the little colored children on the 
place. Some of the larger ones worked in 
the field in the daytime; so, for their con- 
venience, I used to teach in the kitchen, 
after work-hours, only stipulating that they 
should provide their own light. They be- 
haved well enough and learned tolerably— 
in short, were only troublesome about one 
thing; and that was that, if they left any 
of their books at the cabins or were 
told to do an errand, no power on 
earth would make them stir an inch, 
except in a mob and with a light. One 
night I told a Negro boy, about twelve 
years old, to go home after his spelling- 
book, which he had forgotten. He went to 
the door, and then hung back, looking 
foolish. ‘‘ Why don’t you go on, Charley?” 
I asked. ‘‘I am waiting for the book.” 
‘* Lor’, Miss M., I fear’d,” was the answer 
given, with a shakey grin and quick look 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ What of?” I ques- 
tioned, sharply. ‘‘ Haunts! ghos’ses! I 
fear’d to go by Aunt Hannah’s house, kase 
I fear’d I see sumthin’.” ‘‘You won’t see 
anything worse than you are yourself, and 
you ought to be ashamed to talk of good 
old Aunt Hannah so. Do you think she is 
coming back from Heaven just to frighten 
a miserable little boy like you?” No use 
remonstrating, however, and I had to ap- 
point a committee of safety to accompany 
him past the cabin in which dear, good old 
Aunt Hannah had passed away, some 
months before. 

Another night I told a half-grown boy, 
named Davy, to shut the kitchen window 
from the outside. To do it, he would have 


to go through a gate into a lane by the side 
of the house. As usual, the only reply I 
got was: ‘‘Oh! Miss M., I fear’d. kase 
haunts is so rank out in de lane.” Just as 
if ghosts stood as thick as your fingers 
around the premises. I had to go with him, 
although it was only a dozen yards, and 
hold a light while he fastened the shutter. 

And such cowards weéfe they that, 
through all the years I taught them, when- 
ever was occasion to send them: about 
after dark, I had to go with them myself, or 
let the whole half dozen or more go to- 
gether, armed with a t, to rout the 
** ghos’ses ” and ** haunts. 

Noxwoop, Va. 
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NAUGHTY KITTY. 
BY LIZZIE BURT. 


Do you know what has happened to kitty, 
My dear little kitty cat? 

Oh! it was the most dreadfulest pity, 
And all on account of a rat. 





Do you b’lieve she was saucy, the sinner, 
And slapped her mamma on the ear, 

Just because there wag rat for her dinner, 
Instead of a mous? Do you hear? 


When there wasn’t a mouse in the cellar, 
Nor even a bird on a tree, 

As her ma was a-going to tell her, 
When kitty was naughty, you see. 


So I’ve shut her all up in a closet, 
As dark as a pocket at night, 
And I think it’s the safest deposit 
For kittens that slap and that bite. 


And, if she was folks, I would make her 
Learn verses ’bout parents and things; 
And likely as not I would shake her, 
Or tie up her fingers with strings. 





PRINCE POLLIWIG’S PROCLAMA- 
TION. 


Part SEconp. 








BY KATHERINE KAMERON. 


Arter a brief rest, King Polliwig de- 
termined to take a morning stroll through 
the streets of his capital, and witness the 
happiness of bis most favored people. Like 
good Haroun al Raschid, he went in disguise 
and on foot, taking with him only one 
gentleman in waiting. 

There seemed to be an unusual stir in the 
city. People were hurrying hither and 
thither, with various outcries, which reached 
the ears of the royal traveler only as a 
Babel of voices. He had barely time to 
notice this when his wits were all needed 
to keep his hat and mantle in place. A 
tornado had sprung up suddenly. Hats 
and caps flew whirling aloft; shutters and 
signs shot through the air; two or three 
children were blown over a garden-wall; 
and His Majesty hastily sought the shelter 
of afriendly shop. ‘‘ Good-day, sirs,” said 
the shopman, politely. ‘‘ Strange weather 
this. We have had all the four seesons in 
an hour to-day. One can never know how 
to dress for a walk, at this rate. They say 
a man can get what weather he wishes since 
the King’s proclamation; but it is small 
satisfaction to have fifty sorts in a minute. 
To my mind, it would be far better when it 
was in the hands of the clerk of the weather 
and out of reach of common people.” 

The King made no reply, but seemed lost 
in thought. My Lord, the court gentle- 
man, suggested that the tornado had passed 
over. By the time they reached the street 
the wind had died away and the flying 
movables had found the ground, so the 
King resumed his walk. The confused 
cries still filled the air. As they approached 
an open doorway, a loud roaring voice 
saluted their ears. ‘‘A boy under the rod,” 
said His Majesty, with a smile, as they 
passed on. ‘‘ Family discipline is the hope 
of the state.” 

At this moment a woman’s piercing 
scream turned them instantly back in alarm. 
There stood a pale, shrieking, breathless 
woman, with a slipper in her extended 
hand, while a stalwart young six-footer was 
trying in vain to quiet her. As the strangers 
entered, she appealed to them. 

“Good sirs, this is an evil day. There is 
witchcraft in the land. I found my lad 
drinking the cream, and took my slipper to 
mend his manners, when, look ye, he roared 
and kicked under my hand and swelled 
like the proud toad, till I was fain to give 
over. And now this awkward, great lout 
stands telling me he is my son—my little ten- 
year-old lad. Oh! where is my own boy? 
I shall be daft without him, and I a poor, 
lone widow. I want none of this hulking 
ne’er-do-weel, who will be putting me out 
of my house, perhaps.” 

Here she stopped to get breath, and the 
young man, blushing scarlet, said: 

“Sirs, I pray you leave us. Nothing 
happens in the city but by the King’s con- 
sent. If you are not strangers, you know of 
the great good fortune that has come to 
King Polliwig’s people. The old lady’s 
slipper bore rather smartly, and I did but 
‘wish to be a man and done with the busi- 


ness forever.” 
“Yes,” screamed the mother, ‘‘ This comes 











of letting every foolish boy have his wish. 


By and by the town will be full of lumber- 
ing men, like you, with only the wits of 
children and filled with all manner of 
mischief, and no one big enough to thrash 
them. The King, indeed! He’s the biggest 
fool of them all, to let boys grow at a leap 
into tanies. I wish he would grow so fast 
over-night that his head would reach to the 
top of Jack’s beanstalk, and the Ogre would 
hew it off.’”’ 

Before the King had time to say to the 
angry mother that she had only to wish her 
little cream-lapping boy back again he 
found his head reaching the ceiling of the 
small room, and quickly, stooping, he passed 
out of the door. In a twinkling he was 
peering in at the garret windows, and then 
over the house-tops. Directly he could see 
the ships on the great ocean behind the tall 
mountains, and was still going upward. In 
vain he wished. The fairy’s gift was not for 
himself, only for his people. He called to 
the gentleman in waiting, who looked like 
an insect on the ground; but his voice was so 
high in air that the wind carricd it away. 
Fortunately, My Lord, who had been struck 
aghast at the dizzy hight of His Majesty’s 
head, recovered his senses, and wished at 
the top of his lungs that he might be re- 
stored to human littleness. Presto! the 
King whizzed back to his own size like a 
snapped bow-string, and fell flat on the 
street, first knocking down the courtier for 
a cushion. 

The dazed gentlemen slowly scrambled 
to their fect, and for a time the King 
was exceedingly silent andthoughtful. As 
he mused, the air suddenly became close 
and stiflingly hot. The sun beat down 
fiercely on the two pedestrians, and the 
King dispatched My Lord to purchase fans. 
‘*Palm-leaf fans of the largest size,” said His 
Majesty. But they seemed only to beat the 
waves of burning, fiery air against their 
blistering faces. At length great drops 
of grateful moisture stood on the royal 
brow. They united and became streams of 
water, every pore contributing to swell the 
rolling current. ‘‘ This is equal to a Turk- 
ish bath,” said King Polliwig, faintly. 
‘* Weare like to be living dissolving views.” 
But His Lordship was too limp and damp to 
smile, even at a royal jest. 

Directly, with a growl of thunder and 
dazzling zigzags of forked lightning, sheets 
of rain came pouring aslant in a deluge, and 
the King, with My Lord, were glad to run 
into a market-house for shelter. A com- 
pany of farmers were discussing the queer 
freaks of the weather. One stout yeoman 
was haranguing the rest on the all-important 
topic. 

‘* A pretty mess this silly young King has 
made, with his gifts and proclamations! Not 
a green stalk that grows can stand this 
crazy work. No grass or oats for the cattle, 
no wheat or rye for bread, no vegetables or 
fruit. The people will starve; a famine 
will mow them down in their tracks, unless 
the King gets enough of this witch-work 
himself and puts an end to it very soon.” 

While he talked a chill air blew through 
the house. The rain had turned to snow 
and they were in the thick of a winter's 
storm. Outside the drifts were piling up 
in heaps, and the market-house was filled 
with a chilly damp, that sent a shivering 
group to the rusty old stove. 

Directly a roaring flame turned the rust 
to a fiery red glare, and His Majesty was 
fain to draw near, and gladly stood to be 
warmed and dried by the grateful glow. 
Needless to tell, before they were dry the 
snow had ceased, and fair weather reigned 
in the street. 

‘*A bad lookout for our crops,” said 
King Polliwig, gloomily, as they resumed 
their walk. 

Pretty soon they met a poor beggar-man, 
who approached the King to address him. 
To their surprise, they recognized one of 
the chief nobles of the kingdom. When 
the King asked the cause of this strange 
masquerade, he replied, sadly: 


‘‘Ah! sire, it is no holiday freak to me. 
It is the malice of my enemies. My castle 
and my fortune have been wished away 
from me every hour since the day dawned 
by those who are poorer, and mayhap they 
necd them as much as I; but it is a sad day 
for me and mine.” 


“Ie that all?” sald the King, cheerily, 





“Well, then, why do you not wish them 
back again at once?” 

‘I have, sire, one dozen times already, 
for it is high noon, as you see; but no 
sooner am I restored to my home, with my 
hapless wife and little ones, than we find 
ourselves again outcasts on the high road. 
My wife has sunk down in a swoon and 
her children are around her. I have come 
to your Majesty for help or death. Sucha 
life would be insupportable.” 

** Well, my friend,” said the King, sadly, 
“IT have but just risen from a heavy fall 
and my head is not quite clear. Wish your- 
selves all at home once more, and that no 
power may move you for the next twenty- 
four hours. Depend upon it, I shall not 
forget your case.” 

“Thanks, sire,” replied the unfortunate 
noble, as they passed on. 

**Can you give me the time of day, sir?” 
asked a tall, worn-looking man over the 
King’s shoulder. ‘‘My own watch has 
stopped.” 

“It is nearly one o’clock, sir,” answered 
the courtier, politely. 

“Dear! dear!” exclaimed the stranger, 
anxiously, to himself. ‘‘My man has been 
waiting an hour already. I am driven to 
death with this business. There is not a 
moment for rest. I wish I were a boy 
again.” A quick, pattering footstep, a mer- 
ry laugh, and a little pudgy boy, starting 
from close beside them, ran down the long 
street. 

King Polliwig laughed heartily. ‘For 
once,” he said, ‘* it seems to bring happiness, 
this wishing business.”” He did not have 
long to laugh. Sounds of weeping and 
lamentation grew distinct among the voices. 
A lovely woman sat on the marble step 
of a beautiful home, moaning in bitter 
grief. The King approached, and quietly 
asked the cause of her tears. 

‘‘Oh! sir,” she said, woefully, ‘‘I have 
been on a sad journey to bury my father. 
On my way back, I heard of the King’s 
proclamation, and, desiring to please my 
husband, I wished myself young and beau- 
tiful; 4nd now he refuses to receive me. 
He will have it that I am a witch, and not 
his true wife—I, who left him dark and 
plain, and return fair and comely. I am 
dying to see my children and I have no 
other shelter.” 

‘*My good woman,” said the King, light- 
ly, ‘‘ since your husband is a fellow of such 
marvelous bad taste, you have but to wish 
yourself back to your first estate.” 

Even as he spake, the fair young face 
changed before them, and a faded, worn 
woman eagerly knocked for entrance and 
was joyfully admitted. 

‘So, then,” mused the King, “‘ old things 
are best.” 

** Going out again, are you?” screamed a 
shrewish voice, and they saw an angry 
woman standing at the door of a cobbler’s 
shop, with arms akimbo. 

The cobbler was a small, bent man, with 
a thin face, and a string tied about his head, 
to keep the hair from falling imto his eyes 
as he worked. He held an old hat in his 
hand and wore his leather apron, as he stood 
on the street, stretching his tired arms and 
breathing the fresh air. 

“Going again, are you, to leave your 
bench, and the shoemaker’s children all 
barefoot? You are off fora mug of Veer, 
forsooth, and not a bite in the house for 
your family. I wish it may rain cats and 
dogs on your outing,” she finished, vicious- 
ly. Instantly the sky was darkened, as if 
by a heavy cloud, and down came the liv- 
ing shower. Squirming, writhing, twisting, 
wriggling, yelping, snarling, spitting, 
growling, they fell thicker and faster—black, 
white, brown, and gray, striped and spot- 
ted pussies and puppies—on they tumbled. 
Furry tails, twisted tails, curly tails, straight 
tails whisked through the air, till their 
owners lay piled upon the ground a hud- 
dling, wriggling mass, barking and meaow- 
ing in hideous uproar. In great disgust, the 
King and My Lord picked their way through 
the struggling heaps, right glad to defend 
their heads and faces by a lively whirling 
of arms and hands. 

It was not until.His Majesty received an 
ugly scratch on his royal nose, and the gen- 
tleman a smart nip of the ear, that he be- 
thought himself to wish for an end to the 
shower. They were happy enough to find 
is well behind them, ‘‘ Well! well!” said 
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the astonished King, ‘‘ who could have 
dreamed how this stupid people would use 


their gift?” 
At this moment a man approached, whose 


face was sadly seamed and scarred. “‘It 
was the cats,” suggested the gentleman in 
waiting; but as he drew near they recog- 
nized the court physician. 

“Your Majesty,” said that dignitary, 
ruefully, “‘ you see before you the most 
unlucky of your subjects. I have a little 
patient, covered with a most tormenting and 
incurable scarlet rash. Because I could not 
work a miracle of healing, the grand dame 
maliciously wished the vile humor upon me 
with tenfold malignance, as you see. Itis 
of ne use towish it away. I am weary with 
trying and the old dame will always have 
the last word, I must retire from court till 
the old dame dies of her own wickedness, 
unless I am first driven tokilling her myself 
by this burning, flery torment.” As the 
ruby-faced doctor passed on his way, the 
King smiled, in spite of himself, and said to 
His Lordship: ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 

Before the words were well off his lips 
His Majesty came near being in sore need of 
healing himself. They had passed a pair of 
quarreling children by the wayside, but had 
paid little heed to the childish voices. 

“Thavea pair of new boots, with red 
tops, and you ain’t,” called Number One, in 
a shrill treble. , 

_ “ What of that?” promptly returned Num. 
ber Two. ‘‘I am going to the circus, with 
my Pa, to see the horses; and you arn’t.” 

Number One boldly advanced toa second 
attack, with: ‘‘ Guess you can’t, then, if it 
rains pitch-forks, points downward, and I 
wish it would.” 

In a trice the ground about them bristled 
with the tall forks, standing upright, as they 
pierced the earth in every direction. The 
frightened, screaming children ran under 
cover, and the King and My Lord were full 
fain to follow; when the courtier promptly 
wished an end to the falling weather, only 
stopping to soundly cuff the ears of the 
mischievous Number Two, Nothing daunt- 
ed, the boys ran to gather the harvest-forks, 
in perfect amity, and then off home with 
their spoil. The King only rejoiced in the 
excuse for a merry laugh. 

It did not last long, for, as they passed 
through a stately street, a sorrowful wail 
went up from a princely mansion. Sad at 
heart and dreading a new scene of turmoil, 
the King still bravely turned in at the house 
of mourning. Four fair children lay dead 
in the home. A childless neighbor, in a 
madness of envy, had wished it so. 

The poor mother raved in despairing bit- 
terness. ‘‘Do they call this good fortune, 
that puts our darlings at the mercy of a 
cruel wish? Call this fearful gift, rather, 
the King’s Evil, and let the curse rest on 


himself.” 
King Polliwig shrunk in horror; but 


hastened to urge the frenzied mother to 
wish them back to life. My Lord did his 
share most earnestly, and directly the chil- 
dren were led to their mother, rosy with 
life and health. 

The King, in deadly terror, hasted back to 
the court. ‘‘ I have seen enough” he cried, 
‘*and more than enough of this fated gift.” 

At the palace strange news awaited them. 
The court philosopher had gone, and left in 
his place a little rollicking boy. The court 
fool, dressed in His Majesty’s ermine robes 
and sapphire crown, was on the throne, 
issuing mad decrees with royal state. The 
Queen Mother was lying very ill and near 
to death, having wished to die and rest be- 
side her husband, the late King, rather than 
survive, to endure the new order of things. 
All this was told to King Polliwig,in a steel- 
cold voice, by a haughty lady in waiting, 
whom he had neverseen. When he inquired 
of the grand chamberlain, he was told that 
she was the Lady Constance. The fair and 
winsome lady, with the tender smile and 
star-bright eyes, under sunny, golden hair, 
had wished herself into this dark and scorn- 
ful beauty, whose cruel eyes flashed with a 
proud disdain. 

King Polliwig had heard all that he could 
bear. He rushed wildly to the bedside of 
the suffering Queen, and with tears im- 
plored her to wish for his godmother. At 
the sight of her son’s grief, the Queen in- 
stantly complied, and once again the wise 
old fairy stood before him. 





“Take back your fatal gift” demanded 
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the young King. ‘‘In mercy, take it back. 
I will leave my people’s sorrows for God to 
heal, and only help them to endure, as did 
my honored father.” 

There was a gentle, kindly smile in the 
bright old eyes, asshe said: *‘ The King 
has learned the highest wisdom—to trust in 
a good God. The gift has not been in 
vain.” And King Polliwig’s godmother 
vanished forever. 

The Queen Mother was at once restored 
to health; the court philosopher came back, 
and was reinstated in his place; the court 
fool came down from the throne, and gladly 
resumed his cap and bells; the court physi- 
cian appeared again, bowing most gracious- 
ly right and left and rubbing his hands in 
high glee, that he no longer need swallow 
his own medicines. 

The haughty brunette disappeared, and 
the bonny Lady Constance, with the loving 
face and tender eyes, came back and stood 
blushing and smiling before the young 
King. “You shall never escape again,” 
cried he, quickly throwing his royal arm 
about her slender waist. Immediately the 
Queen Mother withdrew, attended by the 
grand chamberlain, the court philosopher, 
the court fool, the court physician, and 
every other living soul. To this day it has 
never been known what passed between 
the King and the lady in waiting; but 
before another morrow the entire court 
were assembled in the Queen’s chapel, 
where the royal chaplain gave King Polli- 
wig a lovely bride. 

The King said ‘‘ this was to make things 
sure, and all the grand doings might come 
after.” Throughout the whole city could 
be heard the sounds of great rejoicing, for 
the instant the chaplain had said ‘‘ Amen” 
the fool had rushed from the palace, and 
ran jingling his bells to some purpose, as he 
proclaimed the joyful tidings. The people 
of No-man’s-land, who had tried for one 
day living ‘‘in the country where all the 
wishes come true,” were heartily glad to 
be safely back in the old ways, and shout- 
ed lustily in the streets, till the day dawned 
again: ‘‘ Long live King Polliwig, aud fair 
Constance, his beautiful Queen!” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for ‘this tepcrtment should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” Tur. 'NpePenpDENT. New York.) 


(Zasy) Chess Problem, VILL 


BY LILIAN C, DENIOS, 
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White to move and mate in two moves. 


WORD CHANGES. 

In the puzzle published a few weeks sinee 
Allen made fifty-nine changes, Curicso less- 
ened the number to thirty-three. I reduce the 
number to twenty-one, a saving of thirty-eight 
words on the original puzzle. 

I. Cube to book: cure, core, bore, boor, 

book. ‘i 

II. Vase to dish: base, bash, dash, dish. 
II. Calf to lamb: half, hall, mall, lamb. 

IV. Pipe to clay: pile, pale, play, clay. 

V. Snow to rain: wont, want, rant, rain. 

Liuian C. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


I give a list of words made, without chang- 
ing the order of the letters, from a word of ten 
letters. What is the word? 

Amos, Minos, mine, me, is, in, Ines, Ames, 
ages, age, ago, am, as, lo, an, flame, fine, fan, 
fain, fane, fig, fog, fang, flam, flag, flog, flo, 
flies, floe, lain, lane, lie, famine, go, fame, foe, 
fin, fine, fie, finos, finis, fling, lame, flaming, 
goes, lang-syne, no, lag, lingo, line, ling, fag, 
flange, Ai. Luiz OC, 

WORD CHANGES. 
1. Seed to grow, 
2. Land to crop. 
8. Mill to cent. 
4 Cent to dime. 





6, to best. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 

ConceALMENTS.—1, Fox ; 2, Hen ; 3, Lamp ; 
4, Bread, 5, Legal; 6, Halo; 7, Hale; 8, 
Beaver ; 9, Alien. 
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BEAST BREST 
BEARS ALERT 
GRANT GREAT 
SMACK GEESE 
PEACH STENT 
BRINE STOOP 
PRIDE ACORN 
CAIRN CROSS 
ACIDS SPORE 
THINE STONE 
CRUMB 
MOULD 
EXOLT 
GRUNT 
TAUNT 





Selections. 


MISS MINERVA’S DISAPPOINT- 
MENT. 





Yes, Debby, twas a disapp’intment ; and, 
though, of course, I try 

To look as ef I didn’t mind it, I won’t tell 
you a lie. 


Ye see, he’d ben a comin’ stiddy, and our 
folks sez, sez they: 

**Tt’s you, Minervy. that he’s arter. 
to pop some day.” 


He’s sure 


He’d walk in with the evenin’ shadders, set in 
that easy-chair, 

And praise my doughnuts, kinder sighin’ 
about a bachelor’s fare. 


And then his talk was so improvin’! He made 
the doctrines plain, 

And when he’d p’int a moral, allers looked 
straight at Mary Jane. 


She’d laugh, and give sech silly answers 
that no one could approve; 

But. law! the men can’t fool me, Debby. It 
isn’t sense they love. 


It’s rosy cheeks and eyes a-sparklin’. 
ves, you may depend 

That whena woman’s smart and handy, 
knows how to bake and mend, 


And keen her house and husband tidy, why, 
the fools will pass her by, : 

Bekase she’s spent her youth a-learning 
their wants to satisfy. 


Now, Mr Reed was allers talkin? of what 
a wife should be: 

So, Debby, was it any wonder I thought his 
hints meant me? 


Yes, 


And then, when Mary Jane would giggle, 
and he would turn so red, 

Could you have guessed that they was court- 
in’, when not a word was said ? 


It all eame out at last, so sudden! 
Wednesday of Inst week, 

When Mr. Reed came in quite flustered. 
Thinks I: ‘‘ He means to apeak.”’ 


T’llown my heart beat quicker, Debby; for, 
though, of course, it’s bold - 

To like aman before he offers, I thought 
him good as gold. 


Well, there we sot. I talked and waited ; he 
hemmed and coughed awhile. 

He seemed so most oncommon bashful, I 
couldn't help but smile. 


I thought about my pine-tar balsam, that 
drives a cough away, 

And how, when we was fairly married, I’d 
dose him every day. 


Just then he spoke: “ Dear Miss Minervy, 
you raust hev seen quite plain 

That I’m in love.” “TI hev,’’ I answers. Sez 
he: ‘ With Mary Jane.” 


“ What did Ido? I nearly fainted, ’twas sech a 
cruel shock; 
Yet there I had to set, as quiet as ef I was a 
rock, 


And hear about her “ girlish sweetness” and 
“‘ buddin’ beauty,” too. 

Don’t talk to me of martyrs, Debby. I know 
what I’ve gone through. 


Well, that’s the end. The weddin’s settled 
for June, he’s in such haste. 


Twas 


I’ve given her the spreads I quilted, so they 


won’t go to waste. 


I'd planned new curtains for his stud 
_ trimmed with bands of blue. ones 
I'm sure her cookin’ never’ll suit bim. He’s 
fond of eatin’ too. 
Well, no, I wa’n’t at *tin’ 
ye i. at meetin’ Sunday. I 


Is oe: = oaityin’ lately. Hecan’t move me, 


And, Debby, when ‘ou see h 
man in love can on em 


You can’t hey 
and that’s ren ee ee 

gc don't look well 7%” Spring weather, mebbe 
It’s gittin’ Warm, you know. ‘ ; 
a I'm goin’ to Uncle Jotham’s, to 

80. ; 


—Mas. E. T. Conzerr, in “Harper's Magazine,” 





TURKISH DOMESTIC LIFE IN THE 
WAY OF REFORM. 


Every Turk leads two lives. He may be 
in the society of Europeaus during six 
hours of every day. He is then well dressed, 
vivacious, perhaps intelligent. But this 

art of his life is not the part which forms 
1is motives. Itis not then that the final 
causes are at work which govern his acts. 
His life when he is busy whirl of the world 
is superficial and unreal. How artificial it 
is can be seenin the alacrity with which, 
on his return to his harem, he lays off the 
broadcloth clothes of his public existence 
and dons the white, baggy trousers, the 
open-necked vest, and the long gown, dear 
tohis heart. He is only ready to be at ease 
when he releases his feet from patent 
leather and from stockings, and thrusts 
them into unheeled slippers. Then he is 
himself, for he is at home. The harem is 
toevery Turk hishaven of refuge. Toithe 
may flee from every care. About the harem 
cling all the sweetest associations of his life. 
All his best feelings find exercise in that 
sacred place. His mother, perhaps, is there, 
or his sisters. There only he enjoys the 
prattle of his children. There alone in all 
the world can the tired man find the balm 
of sympathy. There he has his books, 
and can study in peace, if he will. There 
he enjoys the riches of his splendid flow- 
er-garden. In the domain of the women, 
with hills and vales, and moon-touched sea 
before his eyes, he dreams away his sum- 
mer evenings under the subtle spell of 
Nature. And here he meets the controlling 
influences of his life. The women of the 
harem—mother, sisters, and wives—wait 
upon the man coming wearily home from 
his struggle with life. They are to him 
humble servants or merry companions, as 
his mood is. They please him with his 
children, or leave him alone with his books, 
at his behest. Sooner or later. however, 
they assert their woman’s right of talking 
on serious topics, and then they have him 
at their mercy. Now, these women who 
make the home of the Turk are rarely his 
equals in mental acquirements. No ques- 
tion of blood rules the selection of wives 
among the Turks. A woman born in a 
mud hovel often rules in a pasha’s palace. 
At the very best, Turkish women rarely 
have any education beyond the primer. 
They believe in signs and wonders; in the 
active agency of evil spirits; in the ex- 
istence of a great dragon, who periodically 
attempts to swallow the moon; in charms 
and incantations. In short, they are as 
superstitious as they can be after centuries 
of hereditary ignorance. But they are 
positive in opinion and intolerant of 
opposition. Moreover, they are, above all 
things _ else, ardent and _ bigoted 
Mohammedans. Such are the intellect- 
ual surroundings of the Turk during that 
part of his life which he loves. And when 
the women of his house turn the conversa- 
tion upon public affairs. the poor man is 
helpless in their hands, because he knows 
the futility of logic in such discussion. 
Often a pasha meets at home a petition 
which he has refused in his office, and, yield- 
ing to sheer importunity on the part of his 
women, he rewards the shrewdness of the 
man who has found means to invoke such 
aid. Often it has happened that the pasha 
disappoints an ambassador apd violates his 
promise to support a new measure because 
the women of his household object to the 
deviation from custom. He must yield to 
his home-circle or break with them entire- 
ly. These women are under no influences 
by which their opinions may be changed. 
They live in a world of their own, and are 
entirely unaware of an existence preferable 
to their own, and know nothing of that 
outside world to which they are simply 
curiosities of antique origin. 

This glance at the home-life of the Turk 
and its influence upon him leaves little to 
hope from the Turks in the direction of val- 
untary abandonment of old systems and 
practices. —Henry O. Dwient, in ‘‘Harper’s 
Magazine for October.” 
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How He Saved His Sen. 

Israel Jones, of Franklin Station, Ohio, has a son 
hi rs has given up with Diabetes. He 
applied a Day’s Kipnry Pap, when he commenced to 
improve, and is now able to get out and attend to his 
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Ague, Kheama- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 
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CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No, 99 West Houston 8r., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA. 


ae Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
8 


da it food, thereby relieving me of those Lay 
8 experienced after ea ; and, 
although it at first ca Sconsto ~ 


A disappeared on my continuing ite use. My 
digest: m is now almost perfect and J feel tly 
benefited. Yours, WM. A. PIERMA 

No. 383 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED, 
No. 44 West 9ru S7., New York 
DEAR SiR rT ¢ troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sie :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted know the beneficial re- 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 
For three years I suffered from liver and lung aiff. 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to tentiy that I am well. 
Rs, JENNIE LORD. 
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MADE To ORDER 
FR. BECK & CO., 


AT THEIR FACTORY, 
206 West 29th St., Cor. Seventh Ave, 


MATCHING COLORS OF CARPETS AND 
DRAPERIES A SPECIALTY. 


The Entire Work of Interior Decoration 
done under our own Supervision. 








25¢. 


Get the Genuine. 
or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 
Theo. Bicksecker, 146 William St., N. ¥ 


All Druggists 
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S2Q*RMIOG.LELPPNE PELAL ASUS 

$1.4 Susman tek ainc ns 

Send for large Illustrated seal =e eeu: 
JAMES BOWN & SONS, 





136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE GUN Works, Established 1848. ' 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL PEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan,. 











(a ps tient) 

As you ladies wil use them, 1 recommen raud'’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin prepara- 
tions.” Also P ceive Subtile removes superfluous hai- 

e skin. 
RAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond 8t., N.Y. 
sts and Faney Goods Dealers 
as, and Eu - 
Macy & 


Foner Dealers. ware 
which are abroad. e offer $1, 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


AN OFFER 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 
THE CREAT 
LONDON TEA CO.. 


tO) Washington Utreet, Boston, Mass, 


t f Tea and Coffee. 








offe ‘01 8 0! 
to get up Clubs, and obtain some of the many Prem!- 
ums which we offer. 
ast four years that we have been estab- 
nm we have sent out over seven theu-. 
sand of these Club orders. 
Beiow are a few of the many Premiums offered : 
Witha er we send a Silver-P Caster. 
Witha © Order we send an English China Tea: 
Set of 45 pieces. 
Witha $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster:. 
Pickle A one ~ Dish, or an English China, 
‘ea 5 
With a $20 Order we senda French China Gold 
Band Tea of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner: 
1 


06 ‘ 
a Sd List of our Teas and a full list of Premi- 


Fora 
ums, send us a postal, with address plainly written. 


Mention this paper. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
OUR 


ALBERT YPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


are the largest and finest reproductions of famous 
e 





Steel-plat gravings et this country. 
They are printed on 120-Ib. Tileston & Hollings- 
worth’'s best tailed by the Art 


One Dollar Each. 


§2” Catalogues mailed to any address, 

On receipt of 
FIFTY CENTS 
in P..O. stamps, 
we will forward to any address, postpaid, 2 handsome 
Chromos, each 15x21 inc e @ marine subject, 
entitled The Winning Yacht, the other an attractive 
Fruit Piece. 

Portraits for TOWN HISTORIES, DI- 
PLOMAS, Show Cards, Chromo Work, 
Copies of Drawings, Architect’s Plans, Maps, 
and Printing of every description by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


181. Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


183. BACON PIANOS, 1989. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY... 





Successor to 
BACON & RAVEN, ——— BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d Street, New York... 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none- 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application, 
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PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 208 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Pdifor will be glad to recetve any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially nteresied. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 














Tne question is often asked: How often 
should I water my plants? Although a seem- 
ingly simple question, it is, under all conditions, 
a difficult one to answer, as some plants, even 
of the same kind, require different supplies un- 
der different conditions. Take geraniums, for 
instance. When growing with full vigor, with 
the pots well filled with roots, there is but 
little danger of giving too much. Every day 
will not be too often {if the weather is clear. 
Take the same plant with but a small number 
of leaves on it, and newly shifted into fresh 
soil, with but few roots, and watering once a 
week may even be too often for it. All soft- 
wooded plants growing vigorously require an 
abundance of water; always when they are the 
least dry, which will be known by the surface 
of the soil getting white, or when, the side of 
the pot being tapped with the finger, a hollow 
sound is made. By feeling the weight of the 
plants, a little practice will suffice for knowing 
pretty nearly the condition of them, whether 
wet or dry. 

ants sparely supplied with follage and but 
few roots require sufficient water to keep them 

Jn a healthy condition ; but care must be taken 
notto approach anything like a saturation of 
the soil. 

Succulent plants—such as agaves and cac- 
tuses—require but little water. When at rest, 
their succulent Jeaves serve for storing up 
water sufficient to keep them in a healthy con- 
dition for a long period. 

Deciduons plants—such as fuchsia and crape 
myrtie—during the time they are without 
leaves should not however be allowed to get 
too dry. As the stem and branches evaporate 
moistnre, sufficient water has to be given at 
the roots to supply this evaporation; for, if 
not, the stems will eventually shrivel up and 
die 

The temperature of the water supplied to 


plants should be about the same degree as the 
temperature of the room in which the plants 
are growing: or, if a little higher, will be a 


benefit, rather than anything else. And when 
water is given, sufficient should be applied to 
thoroughly saturate the sofl. A mere dribble 
on the surface does more harm than good, as 
it draws up what moisture there may be in the 
soll below where it is wet. Plants should not 
be allowed to stand in saucers filled with water. 
Give sufficient water to run through the soil 
Into the saucer. But then empty it out and do 
not ailow the plant to remain in it. During 
cold weather watering is better to be done in 
the morning, as then all superfluous moisture 
gets a chance to evaporate before night. 

On the afternoons of warm days it is a great 
benefit to growing plants to have their foliage 
sprinkled. It helps to wash off the dust and 
keeps the plants ina healthier condition 
Cleanliness with plants is a great source of 
success. An occasional sponging of the leaves 
frees them of insects and gives them a chance 
to breathe more freely than when coated over 
with dust. 

Fresh air must be supplied to plants, as well 
as to animals, to insure good health. On all 
good days give enough to change the at- 
mosphere of the room. It is best given at the 
top of the window, as a circulation is then 
made without causing a draught, which, under 
all conditions, avoid. Rather than have a cold 
draught rushing through .the plants, keep the 
windows closed, and there will be sufficient air 
admitted through the laps to benefit them. 

The temperature at which plants should be 
kept during the winter is Jower than a good 
many would suppose. High night temper- 
ature to both greenhonse and window is injuri- 
ous, the results of which are weak and slender 
growths, with but few flowers being produced. 
A temperature of 45 deg. during the night 
with 60 deg. to 65 deg. during day time is high 
enouch for most plants. Of course, there are 
plants which require a good deal higher temper- 
ature than this; but they are not so well suited 
for window culture. The main aim should be 
a steady temperature more than a high one. 
A high temperature to-day and a low one to- 
morrow has a very injurious effect upon all 
kinds of plantsand should be avoided asmuch 
as possible. Pans for evaporating moisture 
should be kept on the stoves during severe 
westher, when plants are growing. It not 
only helps to prevent gas from having an in- 
jurious effect, but modifies the temperature to 
8 great extent. 

The most effectual way of fertilizing plants 
@ pots is by applying it in a liquid form. 
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Caution is necessary, however, not to apply it 
toostrong. Weak and oftenis the best method 
and has the most beneficial results. 

A tablespoonfal of ammonia in two quarts 
of water is strong enough for the most vigor- 
ous plants and hasa wonderful effect upon 
most all kinds of plants. Guano isan excel- 
lent fertilizer, but has to be used with caution, 
as a little too much may destroy the roots of 
the plants to which it has beem applied, and 
may lead people to look for the wilted condi- 
tion of the plant to some other canses, and ap- 
ply remedies which will prove more destructive 
than beneficial. Just sufficient to slightly 
color the water is strong enough to use guano 
in a liquid form for plants. Soot makes excel- 
lent manure for plants in pots, if judiciously 
applied. It givesa bright green tint to the 
foliage and deeper colorings to the flowers. 
On some kinds of plants—such as hydrangeas— 
it changes the color of the flowers altogether. 
It is difficult to mix soot with water,if put into 
it loose; but when tied up in a cloth and then 
soaked in the water, it can be pressed out and 
made as strong as wanted. Only but small 
quantities should be used. If applied strong, it 
destroys the roots of the plants, like guano. 
Pigeon and hen-manure make good fertilizers 
for plants ; but the smell is very offensive, and 
objectionable on that account. If kept ina 
barrel, with considerable charcoal mixed with 
it, the smell is mostly destroyed; but caution 
has to be observed in its use, as it is, like 
guano, very strong, and injurious to plant 
life when used too strong. 


All plants grown in greenhouses and windows 
are liable to insects of some kind. Sume 
kinds of plants are more subject to the attacks 
of insects than others, and some kin‘’s of 
insects are more easily destroyed than others. 
The best preventive of insects of all kinds is 
thoroughly syringing of plants that endure it 
without injuring the foliage. Some kinds of 
plants—such as the fine-leaved begonias and 
Chinese primroses, which are both very impa- 
tient with water overhead—are not liable to 
the attack of any kinds of insects. A dry, 
warm atmosphere is just the condition for 
insects being produced in large numbers, and 
isa condition unsuitable for plants thriving 
in. It is generally unhealthy plants that are 
first attacked with insects. Plants in a vigor- 
ous, healthy condition repel them toa great 
extent. 

Green fly is the greatest pest in the way of 
insects we have. It increases eo fast that ina 
short time after the first of them appear they 
are to be found in large numbers. Fumigat- 
ing with tobacco is the most effectual remedy 
for the destruction of this pest; in fact, in 
our greenhouses, is the only remedy. As soon 
as they appear, place the plants under a barrel 
and place some burning tobacco-stems beside 
them. As soon asthe barrel gets filled with 
smoke, lift out the burning coals, to prevent 
too much heat, as it is heat, and not the smoke, 
which destroys the leaves of tender plants. 
Heliotropes, salvias, and similar plants are 
easily hurt with the smoke. Caution is, there- 
fore, necessary, if any of them get covered 
with fly, that smoking be done gently. On the 
morning after fumigating, give the plants a 
good syringing, to clean off the insects. The 
foliage of plants to be fumigated should be 
dry, as they are easily injured when wet. 

Red spider is the worst insect in number 
which gives us trouble, and is produced where 
the atmosphere is too dry and warm. Ina 
moist atmosphere, where plants are growing 
vigorously, this insect is never seen. To get 
rid of it, frequent syringing is needed. It ap- 
pears generally on the under side of the leaves; 
is a small red insect and is not often known to 
be on the plant until the foliage begins to get 
discolored by its ravages. Rose-leaves, when 
attacked by it, get brown on the under side 
and finally drop off. 

The thrip is an active little fellow, generally 
doing his depredations on the under side of 
the leaves. Itis along and slender creature, 
with very narrow wings, and proves very de- 
structive when it once gets a foothold. Fumi- 
gating with tobacco and washing the leaves 
are the best remedies for its destruction. 

Scale or cocus isa common pest on a good 
many plants, especially hard-wooded kinds— 
like oranges, oleanders, camellias, and many 
others. It is, to the superficial observer, sta- 
tionary; but spreads rapidly, there being a great 
many kinds of them, white, brown, and black. 
The white is the one which gives the most 
annoyance, being the most difficult to wash off, 
which is the only remedy for getting all the 
kinds destroyed. Use in the water, when 
washing them off, plenty of soap and tobacco 
juice. 

Mealy bug is a loathsome-looking cresture, 
something like the above; but has a mealy 
covering, looking like down. Washing and 
brushing with a soft brush is the best way of 
getting rid of them. 

Plants which are regularly washed and 
syringed are never much infected with insects 
of any kind, and if any of the kinds mentioned 





above first make their appearance, destroy 
them by this means before a foothold by them 
is secured, and there fs Dnt little trouble in 
keeping them from doing much injury. 

Worms in pots often give considerable an- 
noyance to plant growers; but a little lime put 
into the water will expel them. Soot answers 
the same purpose.—M. Mixton, in “ Ohio 
Farmer.” 





BROOM CORN. 


A LARGE broom-corn dealer of Chicago sends 
to an exch an exhaustive article on the 
raising and curing of the above commodity, 
from which we make the following extract : 
A rich soll will produce a flourishing growth, 
and, if clayey, covered with clods or new-turned 
sod, should be well rolled, after deep plowing 
and harrowing have been performed. While 
broom corn has been successfully raised on 
newly-broken prairie, the growth is likely to 
be rank, coarse, and to run to unprofitable 
stalks. The perfect pulverization of the soil 
should be, therefore, the first object at which 
to aim, and a rolling surface should be chosen, 
rather than a flat one,on which water might 
collect and stagnate during the wet seasons, 
thereby giving a sickly, unhealthy appearance 
to the brush, destroying its vitality, and ren- 
dering it scant, brittle, and unsalable. 

Of the various varieties, the Chinese, Calli- 
fornia, and Missouri Evergreen are most in de- 
mand. In deciding this most important point, 
however, the nature of the soil and local ex- 
erience of other growers should be carefully 
reviewed. Whatever seed is selected must 
possess strong vitality (which should be tested 
before sowing) and be chosen from the finest 
growths. A gallon and a half will plant four 
acres, which ‘will produce, on the average, a 
ton of corn. In sowing, the seed should be 
distributed with regularity and at equal depths, 
to obviate cutting asecond time. The num- 
ber of seeds to a hill may be three or four and 
the distance apart three feet; but in this re- 
spect judgment and experience must decide, 
as, if the nature of the soil be not taken into 
account, the brush will be too coarse or too 
small to be considered the best grade. 

So soon as the germ sprouts and for a month 
later the soil should be diligently cultivated 
and hoed, unless the land is new and free from 
weeds, which otherwise rob the green shoot of 
its nutrition and sap its very life. If these 
conditions have been complied with and Na- 
ture has kindly done her share, the result will 
be a handsome growth, which, properly har- 
vested and cured, will be worth the highest 
market price. 

It should be cut while still green and when, 
at slight pressure, milk exudes from the seed. 
If left later, the tips turn red or brown, and, 
should the ripe standing corn receive a 
shower, may even become black. Color will 
largely determine the value of the brush, and 
the judgment shown at this critical period will 
decide whether our brush ranks as No. 1 hurl 
or carpet, or as low-grade or inferior, at a dis- 
count of fifty per cent. Having paid careful 
attention to this feature, the scraping and cur- 
ing must now be looked to. 

The stalks should be left four to six inches 
long, which will make it more desirable; and 
the brush selected by handfuls, and divided 
into long or short, crooked, fine, medium, or 
coarse straight brush. This facilitates scrap- 
ing and also baling the various grades separate- 
ly. The scraping may be, according to the 
acreage, horse-power or home-made. In the 
latter case a barrel or smooth section of a log 
may serve as a cylinder, studded with points, 
not too blunt or angular, as, otherwise or from 
holding brush too long against the cylinder, 
the corn may be torn or ragged. It will be 
mistaken economy to leave the seed on the 
brush, to add to the weight, as the deprecia- 
tion from waste would be great; and, after seed 
has been selected for the next season or for 
sale, the balance may be profitably used for 
feed or manure. After scraping, it should be 
immediately taken to the sheds. 

The sheds must be open at the sides and 
ends, for free circulation of air; and if provided 
with canvas or folding doors, as a protection 
against rough weather, will be more complete. 
The brush should not be allowed to lie in the 
field after cutting, which would turn it yellow 





or whiten it: but immediately after scraping | 


should be placed on slats in the sheds, each 
layer a few inches thick, with seven to eight 
inches between them, and when thoroughly 
dry, which will remove any danger of must or 
sweating in the bale, is ready for bailing. This 
should be well and solidly performed in a 
broom or hay-press that will turn out @ bale of 
250 to 300 pounds, Armfuls should be Isid 
alternately each way, and when the brush is 
short a little occasionally in the middle, to hold 
it together. 

Each grade should be baled separately, and, 
after compression, strongly secured with five 
No. 9 fence-wires, as care at this stage will 
lower freight and storage charges, siuce a 
railroad car will hold two tons more of well- 
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-baled corn, and it will arrive at its destination 
secure‘and attractive in appearance. To sum- 
marize: Nature of soil, plowing and preparing 
it, planting poor seed at improper distances 
apart or at unequal depths, partial cultivation, 
stalks too long, harvesting too late, leaving 
seed or scraping too close, allowing it to lie in 
the field, improper or partial] curing, baling 
“hot” or insecurely are the chapter of 
accidents which will, if overlooked, prove fatal 
to the successful culture of broom corn.— 
Herald. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


To Farmers and Shippers. 


100 tons DEAD b 4,; ad ton 1,000 packages 
BUTTER, 500 bbis. EGGS. 
eatin and LV ENISON as a Specialty. 


“BALLARD, | BRANCH & CO., 


General Produce Commission Serdpante, 
112 Broad Strict, NeW York. 


I. X. L. SPRING TUG LINK. 











Affords the tection to HORSES. 
ness, Wagons, P) » PI ws, wa, Mow wers, and Reapers. Rehicole 
and ¢ Protect your Horse, 





gave your mo ney, by proc procuring the celebrated I, X. 
i. Spring Tug Link. our hardware man for 
womes to pk RISHER & CO. 

Wood Street. Pittsburg! h, Pa. 


LANDS +0 HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St Louis and San 
Francisco Railway for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 

on 7 years’ time. Excellent for stock, 


road tural purposes. Best tobacco 
in the West, Short on 
perior 





venient markets, su- 


society. poi 
who parchase land. Send for iv mare and circulars to 
Ww. H. Conran te missioner, 
eo batidion, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEVER WASTE 


ror ae s — cr oa. we 
TIME an 









Fi me AP at your ME, 


300, at AGES the World Easy payments 


Lo th e. Law rate of interest. address 
— 0. M. BARNES, Bah we siug Mick: 


Farmi to Sell the Standard Agricu) tural Book 


arming for Profit 


Py sd = roy F Complete F; 
iwelf. As rip: ‘al ty 


TELLS HOW TA) ene er 
Make Money 10: rae eae 


te" Dy Send \-. reu Lor ae . a . 
Fede Cc. McCURDY & 60. tua and ere Pa. 


$60,000 TO CUSTOMERS, 
ATA 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, Marine Use, and Export. Will resist ae 
den n changes 0 of Tem eater ure and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or Unskilled Hands. In order to give this 
excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100,000 
gallons, but no at 25 per cent. discount from 

regular prices. Send for ‘Color Cards. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H, HOWELL & CO., 


Manufacturers of: Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes. 
212 to 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U. 8S. A. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC Tien NO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 
as is active, and reliable. Twelve 


sho 
a * Quality. eyes m oderate. Quali 


















EN. PHELPS, Windsor, ‘Conn; Boston Ma a 
A ENTE Sou' ater 
or H. D. WOODRUFF. Lansingburg. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer es the soil 
elements found a oe ~_ ™ Anal will peove 
that they cobtain tage o 
lant-feed elements Heete we taken Yor them b; 
he labels placed on each years’ ex 
ence has ponpluatves establis! the above act. 
Send for Circular. A few good agents wanted. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Doane 8t., Boston, Mass. 


YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
HAND AND SELF-INKING 


Presses from $5 up 

Cases, etc. Send two ye stam ae 

Catalogue. B. O. WOODS & CO., 
49 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS, 


MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 

















For New Terms for 1881 





see page 26. 
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BEATTY’S PIANOS $297.50. 


ed, 8 & r 3-3 Octave, full 
vy serpent ‘. © fancy mow. ulding 

Fench’G eet ae, Jap; 4 
rfection 


of the nt has 
elivered on board cars at 
» Book, & Music, only . 
ou do not’ send money with order, 
f Piano is not just as represented in this Severuuens, 
them at their own Grand Sq Upright 


x years, 
5 upwards. Benton trial. Those desiring 
aod seveey and select the lastrumentia 








Eeonomical. Any Shade. 


improved Farmers’ Boilers, | 





Capacity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 


Fer Boiling Feed for Steck they are un- 
equaled dn every respect and are used for all boiling 
purposes, and Save Fuel, Time, and Money. 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
97 Beekman Street, New York City. 


RIEHLE E BROS. 





MACHINES 


F ALL DESCRIPTI 
Works oe LE Matera, OS Ith Bt. Phila. 
New York Office, 91 Libert, Street; Pittsburgh Office, 
40 Penn Avenue. G. V ALLIDAY & CO., Agents, 
St. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans, 
Piease send for Price-List. furnished Free. 








STANDARD RD FERTILIZERS. 


Puré Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Borie Meal, Bone Flour. 


RK Baou R 
New ork Omiee | rome Street. 


ein EM eens tad oh 


NEVER WASTE 


7ORBUY, on you x TOWN Tike « nd ee 

Fine FARM and O ii E, 

with the rat MARKETS ng i LO your door. 
i ACRES Finest Farming Lands in 


the World. Easy ™ 
Long time. Low rate of interest. Lag ent. 


For address 
0. M, BARNES, Lansing, Mich. 
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‘our dozen pairsa aay & 4 
be made fora hasotty with one of these machines. 
Sas , 505 Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


fom 75 cents to 
Bpect 0 $176. 











PAINT Youn “NOUR A —— 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. 


It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


BW. MERRIAM: & || 
571 Broadway, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


1] 


LOOKING - GLASSES | © 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking -Glass Plates, 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 





_ ESTABLISHED 1870. 





Set lete i x 

Set Complete in Plush? S06: 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 
No charge for Shaw Send jor N Roo Catalogue. 


7 edbucy he.” Boston. 








ATHER PROOF. STOPS 
MIX. ) READY FO FOR USE, 
ONTAINS NO TAR. 


FIRE, AEE TE 


SLATE-ROOFING PAINT. 


SAVES RE-SHINGLING. 
With this Paint old shing'e roofs can be made to 


better and last longer t 
cost 


third the rms as. 
or fron, and f brici 
ails Bre beat tn the world. an ‘or porous ke 
8 a hea body—one bet ual t 
three of any other, aed pt oy is is practically sat te. 4 
2d. It is elastic ; r contract with heat 
or cold. x, is an ‘indispensable quality in a durable 


Pill not oe peel, or scale; being slate, will 


math Tr tt is sold ats a rico whieh enables everybod 
have a well- pained Four colors: Roof 8 in. 
Brown, Red, and Bri 

Considering the achoetins afforded from fire and 
water, the increased durability, and the added value 
to a well-painted roof, no one can afford to be without 
it. This Paint is reliable, as can be seen by reference - 
many well- enewes and costs but "60 cents 
gallos by the barre Parties should order by co! Er. 

rrels hold 45 to 50 gallons. Mention paper and send 
for Circular. 


NEW ENGLAND PAINT AND OIL C€0., 
7 INDIA ST., Boston, Mass, 


an new shingles, for one- 





ELGIN WATCHES. 


aa 30 Chin Gold, Miver, and Nickel, €6 to 

etc.,sent C.0.D. to be exam. 
the'ton Catal 
ATOR Co., 





fied. Ww 


ne to STANDARD 
AMERICAY 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 





Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination 


BELLS. 


TEE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
lee in 1826. Molle for all purposes. War- 


ranted satisfactory and d 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. ¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
any Fire we" Farms, etc. FULL 
BRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
“VANDUZEW & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


















HOUSEFURNISHING GOOD GOODS. 
TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE. 


Don’t freeze when a $5 STOVE 
will warm your room in a Few Min- 
utes. Only 24 inches high! No smoke, 

, or danger. 


Wonderful Invention. 
Send for Circular. 
R, E. DIETZ, 
54 and 56 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’1’rs, N. Y. City. 
Mates, Waehinaten | N LAM ny Maas.” 
P.~ t+ ‘every variety of 
Kerosene 


ic tnd hee 
_Iilustrated Catalogue free. 

















“The Largest Furniture Establishment in 


New Yer! York.” 
1850. 1880, 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Furniture and Bedding, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
47 and 49 West 14th St., 48 West 15th St., 
OPPOSITE MACY’S. 


Always on hand the largest and most complete stock 
at reasonable Prices. Extension of premises through 
the blo block no now complete. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 
BRASS FENDERS AND FIRE SETS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


-601 and_ 603 Sixth Ave. ; 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


pare PEARL 












Self. Feeding 
FURNACES. 
Ree RANCE, 
J ire- 









WwW 
HAL 


-Place Heater. 


TT RaNCE, 
ID” PARLOR STOVE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
TROY, N. Y., AND SOLD BY 


G. G. HALLETT, 236 Water St., New York. 
ees +, Rena 


STEAM HEATING 


SYA MEATING 


APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements, 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LzeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 











AND FIREPLACES 


A SPECIALTY 

Also Furnaces and. Ranges, 
*Send for It 

1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


















Ving Tabor, Cleanliness 
pEnedfunied Canton, Mass. 


DR. KENNED YS 


Dean Weed 


- Mt ay to cure every Cough, from the worst Cen- 
tion down to the be ag ede tickling in the Throat. 

This Mt has done in over six hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
slope i cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
Bleed! the Lungs and Irritation of the 


pasta? and 
MORSE BROS 








It never upsets the stomach. It is a Weed 

other medicine. I 

have carefully watched itereff on a'l ages from 

isons y fo s age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot 
e. e by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. ' 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine ig @ ground Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
30 Union Place, Hartford, Conn. 


Samples Free at American Institute Fair. 


For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 
E.R. DURKEE & CO., Soie Agents, 
135, 137, 139 Water Street. N. Y. 
THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


we 
for by Benny ry one age ones oreeen o a world: wide rep 


t chet this reputation has been sus- 
not by any puffing or extents advertis —- The many 
h testim 


ony to the 

truth of this statement. 
Manufactured ay ~ Y JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
COo., Troy. N. Y. 25 cents. Sold by all druggists 


CANCER 


Rome ¥.§ m. KINGSLEY, who has treated in 
Rome , #a oo negty, 15,000 cases within the 
Doctors, ae an and the 
ciraigoeonse ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula, ‘ond all diseases 
a AL Send for Dr. Kin 


ley’s Asthma jes. Write fo 
huge a “. 











W ase a 


has for sale the following 
ings and the following Publica 
sent, postpaid, to any 


which wil ts 
ade n receipt of the 
very low prices name 


zhama voll 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE CIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritc' _ Size. 


fae Artit's Brot, Sele peaaecoane POF ae vo 
The Same, in s 
ok ot ae ale 
o> eee 2 
THE AUEHORS THE UNitRD STATES. = 
ZO, BOG. oc ens coucsceeeserssecseseseessentess 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H 
Ritchie, the Engraver............s+.ss0-00+ «- 15 00 
EX a . B. 1 100 





EN Size, 16x20. . 
EX. ‘VIC E- PRES. HENRY WILSON A Size, 16x20. 1 00 


5 stint ts oc distighh Mooehdadeie sss 1 00 
EDWIN Me STANTON. Size, 16x20........... . 100 
P CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........... ... 100 


All of the above 1 are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILOOLN 
By Frank + Geapentes. Bound in Cloth, 


DEED, FID 0.00600 ch pocctvncesseccecccens 100 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
CRRER, Bee len cn ndeesdh speccencstsoreisthe 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway New York, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquirie 8 for Files or 
Binders for Tue INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
eonveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. Tue cover has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 





price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 
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Thy Middleton Make Conga 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED fan 


NEM, PESIGNS 
FO F 1880 
N 0 a TR E r DY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


ores. 
13 Jobu Street, New York. 
120 Satter Stree Saa Francisco, Cal. 
State street, Chicas 


For Sale by ail Leading Dealers. 


Custom Shirts for $9.00. 
Finer Grade Shirts for $10.50. 


Guaranteed perfect, of Wamseutta or any desired 
muslin. 3-ply all-linen bosoms, cuffs, or bands. 





back er front. Will be sent 1 by mail prepaid, at our 
risk, on_receipt of New Draft or Post-offiee 
Order. Write for # pootel ‘etions for measuring. 


McCULLOUGH _& RTSON, Manufacturers of the 
CuarTer Oax City cone, HaRTrorD, Conn. 


THE MOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, BAGS, Ete. 


ARE MALE BY 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


No. 1 CORTLAND ST., Poutiewestecsner of Broadway; 
No. 566 BROADWAY, below Prince St. 
New Branch : No, 62281XTH ave: bet. 36th & 37th Sts 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 80 cents in postage stamps for one am qanee of 
Sewing Silk, sock or Assorted Colors. 80) 
yards in each _ . in lengths from one —-_ ten 
yards each. Embroidery Silk, in Assorted Col 
ors, 40 cents eer ~t—~ Send for Circular about 
Knitting Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 460 Broadway, N. Ye 


The -GaENT CRM Light! 


give tho mos ra tor Cha softest, cheapest, 
fect light known for hivehes, Stores, Show wie 
dows Banks, arlors, Offices, Picture Gnas. 
Theaters, Bagot ete. New and elegant desi 
Send sizeof room, get circular and ate. A ib. 
eral discount to Churches and the 
i, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., 














NewYork. 


bib eois4 


ted Boot te 


“AGENTS Ww, ANTED. 
selling our P bed 
We oe up to 25 Il 
AGENTS. Exclusive ee con Te 


= “ ‘surprise Ag’ts. DowEsTic ScaLe Oo., Cincinnat ‘7 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

The Bicycle has proved itself to 
be a permanent practical road 
vehicle and the number in daily 
use is rapidly | ineveneing. Profes 
fonal and 








WA 


Mit 


stamp talogue, 
Price-Iist ro full information. 
THE POPE M'F'G CO 
93 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 


EUREKA SILK. 


Best in the 
World fer 
Hand or Ma- 
y chine Sewing. 





Fine, Strong, 
Smooth. Full 
Length. 


HUNT'S 
REMEDY 


THE GREATEST 


KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE 


EVER KNOWN. 

HUNT’S REMEDY has saved from linger. 
ing disease and death hundreds whe have been 
si a by physicians to die. 

UNT" 'S REMEDY cures all Diseases 
of tm Kidneys, Bladder, Urinery Organs, 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, and Inconti- 
nonce and Retention of Urine. 

HUNT'S REMEDY encournges sleep, creates 
an appetite, braces up the system, and renewed 
health is the result. 

HUNT'S REMEDY cures Pain im the 
Side, Back, or Loins, Gencral Debifity, 
Female Diseases, Disturbed Sleep, Loss 
of Appetite, Bright's Disease, and all 
Complaints of the Urino-Genital Organs. 

HUNT'S REMEDY quickly inducea the 
Liver to healthy action, renmoving the causes 
that produce Billous Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Pifes, &c. 

By the axe of HUNT'S KEMEDY the 
Stomach and Bowels will ame | regain their 
strength, and the Blood will be perfectly purified. 

HUNT'S REMEDY is ee | vegetable, and 
meets a want never before furnished to the pub- 
lic, and the utmost reliance may be placed in it. 

HUNT’S REMEDY isa prepared express. 
ly for the above diseases, and haa mever 
been known to fail. 

One trial will convince you. For Sale 
by all Drugeista. Send for Pamphlet to 
WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 

Prices, 75 cents, and $1.25 (large size). 











THE IN 








Landaus, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & Cco., New Haven, Conn. 


Landaulets, 


DEPENDENT. 





THREE REMEDIES IN ONE, 


In all disorders—mild, acute, or chronic— 


Keep up the strength and keep the bowels free ; 


Give a corrective, laxative, and tonic 
In one pure medium that combines the three. 
Se.tzer APeRientT is that medium glorious ; 
It tones, refreshes, regulates, sustains, 
And, o’er disease for thirty years victorious, 
The world’s well-founded confidence retains. 


Tarrant's Effervescent Seliger Aperieat, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 














New Stock New Srytes 


Fall Overcoats 


Fall 


Suits 


DEVLIN & CO, 


Broadway and Warren Street. 


FRED 


IMPERTALS, 


q Weare 
, . 





RICKS: 


York. 
8 PER DOZEN. | 





exact size of 
Pearl handle 


wrote 5000 “ine 


calls, and ve 
strong 2- lade, 75 


knife, N ah or 
arm y tented bef te TaN hse. "Poe, by mil at ge 


Tine, = franer thap. — nai Ce ase iis 


““Knickerbocker” Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, Corner 9th Street, New 


The 25-Cent ** qenid Heid Knife of your Beyhood 


as the 
lar knife = bates At wilt =a doy = 


finish, blades 
posiace paid ae & Same. 
have . stro! rong: 
rect ae: We ne 7 Boys’ 1- 


our knives. Will you not try us? 


Sinde, 260. 


vblade kr knife, 50c.; very 
Men's extra 

















BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best Shoes 
ARE THOSE MADE BY 
EDWIN C. 

SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


logue and 


BURT. 


287 FULTON Sr., BBCCRLED, N.Y., 


who ze Bie 
SPECIA| L AGENTS, 
for their Dlustrated — 
ice- List. 


MANUFACTURE ONLY THE FINF3T QUALITY CF 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


COMPRISING FULL LINES OF 


STAPLE pr OODS. 


ecelvers, and other Fancy Articles, 
in New Designs and Fini ish. 
Address all communications 


THE MERID:.N SILVER-PLATE 00., 
Meriden, Conn, 








THE MERIDEN SILVER-PLATE CO. 


Assortment orve Vases, Jewels. Card- 









STERLING SIL 


CLEOPATRA. 


ER WARE. © W 











TED 2, FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - - Knives, “Sugar-Shelis, etc., etc 


‘MANUFACTURED BY 
R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING co., sabes caine Conn. 


[October 28, 1880, 
ree ee ee 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, étc. 


MUSICAL ¢ UTHORITIES A ND CRITICS PREF "P THE 








- a 
rchased b refined 
eclat gthe RICHESTOUALITY 


PFRFECTION GENER- 
HMER & Ces, 


Naa, 
Manto te 13 seh Be New ¥ 
Ks abe Be. Rew Fork 7a. 


WIGOE SILYER-PLATT CL, 
Electro- Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND 4 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDING PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


White and Decorated 
French China and English Porcelain. 


LY ye a Fiano. 











Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 196 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 a 7 oo 
Fine Gold-band French Tea Sets, 8 50 
Frh Tea Sets, 44 Yisces. 12 00 
= meen 11 pieces, ; tiethocsges un = 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives tab 9888 “3.90 
New Ill trated Re and List teniled free 
ew ns 
onapplication. Estimates furnished. ws 


OX, Hadlen: Gapeem eens 


or P.O. Money Order. 


Orders box 


free 
charge. Sent C. 0. , 








famnosen 8 oe and 50 cts., _— 
. SFODDAL ABD & 
ort At. . Mass. 


Oneida Community! 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 

Fruits and Vegetables are grown in large quantities 
on our Own domam, gat thered prompt ly at inatarity 
assorted and prepa: pared wi ith great care vend skill, an 











ay acknowledged rps i, -® a ie tC and 
munity, N. ‘ 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, > 
— 
Bran: 


and 
and 197 Lake 
. pea bmeptends or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams 
Engines, “Pu p,chain in and 
Hy drants, Snat. Wiens 


*CVouss FounDED IN 1882. 
awarded 


ch arehouses: 85 
87 John * New York; 
it., Chicago. 





bition, 1876. 
GENUINE 


OLMANS 





njaeee 
dren's ria. Chill oe 


ea erate 
you gut the mg li 
Price for SSS 


ahem, Drug” 
gists or mailed, paid. verge ht for 
HOLMAN PAD CO., 98 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 
CONSULTATION OFFICES, 862 BROADWAY. 


Established 1817. 


«x * 
Vid. AGNI, GUEDIN & CO, 


Union Square, 29 
have just received Latest Designs in 
Watches, 
Bronzes, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


+ _ NARDIN 
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